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FOREWORD 


Pettaquamscutt  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  has 
published  this  book  “Facts  and  Fancies  Concerning  North  Kingstown”  for  . 
a  three-fold  purpose.  First:— To  gather  together  under  one  cover  historical 
and  traditional  facts  concerning  our  town  in  as  complete  a  form  as  possible. 
Second: —To  perpetuate  unpublished  tales  and  anecdotes  remembered  by 
elderly  residents.  And  Third:—' To  do  a  creditable  piece  of  work  at  the 
request  of  the  National  Society,  D.  A.  R.,  to  celebrate  its  fiftieth  anniversary. 

Valuable  as  are  the  articles  written  by  Chapter  members,  the  book 
would  have  been  entirely  impossible  without  the  kindly  cooperation  of 
friends  of  the  town  and  of  the  Chapter  who  have  made  interesting  and 

priceless  contributions. 

To  these  friends  grateful  appreciation  is  extended. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  compile  the  book  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will 
provide  a  similar  pleasure  to  readers  and  will  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended. 

It  is  hoped,  too,  that  the  sacrifice,  courage,  and  strength  of  North  Kings¬ 
town  pioneers,  as  exemplified  in  many  of  the  stories,  will  help  readers  to 
find  new  courage,  strength  and  faith  to  meet  the  problems  of  present  dis¬ 
tressing  times. 

EDITH  MASON  DAWSON, 

Repent. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  NORTH  KINGSTOWN 

Edith  Mason*  Dawson 

THE  stories  of  Roger  Williams,  the  first  white  man  ever  to  live  in  this 
section  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  and  of  Capt. 
Richard  Smith,  the  first  white  settler,  are  merely  noted  here  as  the  beginning 
of  the  settlement  of  North  Kingstown,  the  third  settlement  in  the  colony. 
Detailed  accounts  are  to  be  found  in  another  article  in  this  book,  entitled 
“Cocumcussoc”. 

The  first  attempt  to  occupy  this  section  of  the  country  on  a  large  scale 
began  in  January,  1657,  when  a  company  of  five  men  (later  seven),  most 
of  them  from  Boston,  was  formed  lor  the  purpose  of  securing  a  large  tract 
of  land,  which  later  became  known  as  Pettaquamscutt  Purchase.  When  the 
purchase  was  finally  completed  it  embraced  land  from  a  northern  boundary- 
line  drawn  between  Pettaquamscutt  Pond  in  what  is  now  North  Kingstown 
and  Horn  Heap  (now  in  Exeter)  south  to  the  ocean.  Thus  Massachusetts 
laid  claim  to  this  section  of  the  Rhode  Island  colony. 

The  next  important  purchase  was  made  early  in  1659  when  the  famous 
land  corporation  known  as  the  Atherton  Company  obtained  from  Sachem 
Kachanaquant  two  large  tracts  of  land;  one  now  known  at  Quidnessett  and 
the  other  situated  south  of  Richard  Smith’s  possessions  at  Wickford.  Some 
of  the  men  of  this  company  lived  in  Boston  and  another,  John  W  Inthrop, 
was  governor  of  Connecticut.  The  Atherton  Company-  voted  to  become  a 
part  of  Connecticut  and  later  appointed  selectmen  and  other  town  officers 
and  ordered  that  the  plantation  about  Smith’s  trading  post  be  called  Wick¬ 
ford  in  honor  of  Winthrop's  wife  Elizabeth,  “it  being  ye  place  of  her  na¬ 
tivity  in  old  England”.  Thus  Connecticut  also  laid  claim  to  Narragansett 
lands. 

In  the  meantime,  in  November,  1658,  the  General  Assembly,  fearing 
occupation  by  other  colonies,  passed  a  law  forbidding  land  purchases  from 
the  Indians  without  leave  of  this  colony. 

The  Atherton  Purchase  was  therefore  considered  illegal  and  for  many 
years  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  disputed  violently  for 
ownership.  Local  lands  were  in  the  midst  of  turmoil  and  dissention. 

In  order  to  prevent  landed  proprietors  from  establishing  a  monopoly 
the  General  Assembly  in  1671  ordered  “that  persons  owning  large  tracts 
of  land  in  Narragansett  should  sell  it  out  to  persons  in  want  of  it  .  From 
this  time  land  in  King’s  I  owne  began  to  be  divided  up  into  small  parcels 
and  settlements  became  more  numerous. 

On  October  28,  1674,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  incorporating 
King’s  Towne  as  the  seventh  in  the  colony.  The  incorporation  was  re¬ 
affirmed  in  1679.  On  June  23,  1686  the  name  was  changed  to  Rochester, 
under  Edmund  Andros'  administration,  but  three  years  later  the  original 
name  was  restored. 

By  1703  the  controversy  for  ownership  by  the  three  colonies  was  vir¬ 
tually  settled  and  in  1726  the  settlement  was  confirmed  by  the  King  who 
established  the  boundary  lines.  The  King  s  Province  (so  named  in  1654), 
became  a  part  of  Rhode  Island. 
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The  population  of  North  Kingstown  was  growing  and  by  1708  there 
were  1200  residents.  Because  of  increased  population  the  General  Assembly 
in  February,  1722,  voted  that  the  town  of  King’s  Town  be  divided  and 
made  into  two  towns  by  the  names  of  North  and  South  Kingstown.”  North 
Kingstown  held  the  records  and  was  declared  the  older.  Its  first  town 
meeting  was  held  February  21,  1723.  On  June  16,  1729  these  towns  and 
esterly  wrere  incorporated  as  Kings  County.  A  part  of  western  North 
Kingstown  was  lost  to  Exeter  when  on  March  8,  1743  that  town  was  incor¬ 
porated.  The  name  Kings  County  was  changed  on  October  29,  1781  to 
Washington  County. 

^""hc  following  population  figures  or  North  Kingstown  are  interesting: — 
in  1730  there  were  2105  people;  in  1776,  2761;  in  ‘1865,  3116,  and  in  1940, 
4579  people.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the  close  of  1941  with  the  addition  of 
officers,  enlisted  men,  civilian  employees  and  their  families  connected  with 
Quonset  Naval  Air  Base  the  population  will  have  increased  to  nearly  15,000. 

.*  #  #  * 


The  people  of  early  colonial  King  s  Towm  suffered  hardships  and 
misery  because  of  living  conditions,  taxation  and  troubles  with  other  colo¬ 
nies  and  the  Indians. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  came  a  great  change. 

Cole’s  “History  of  Washington  and  Kent  Counties”  gives  an  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  the  wealthy  land-holders  with  their  slave-operated  planta¬ 
tions  (some  of  3000  acres),  abundant  crops,  hospitality,  and  education  for 
their  children.  As  early  as  1707  two  churches  had  been  organized  or  erected; 
that  of  Roger  Williams  (the  first  teacher  of  what  later  became  known  as  the 
Six  Principle  Baptist  Church)  and  the  Old  Narragansett  Church  (knowm 
as  St.  Paul’s  in  Narragansett). 

Also,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  Lodowick  Updike, 
grand  nephew  of  Capt.  Richard  Smith,  conceived  the  plan  of  founding  a 
towm.  He  laid  out  highways  and  streets,  renamed  Wickford  “Updike’s 
Newtown,”  and  in  1709  started  to  sell  lots.  According  to  towrn  records  the 
first  house  was  built  by  William  Hall  about  1711  on  what  is  now’  Washing¬ 
ton  Street.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War  about  twenty  houses  and 
several  warehouses  and  wffiarves  had  been  constructed.  Ships  had  been 
built  and  extensive  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  West  Indies.  Crist  mills 
and  saw  mills  were  busy  throughout  North  Kingstown,  along  the  coast  and 
inland^  on  streams,  the  first  grist  mill  having  been  built  about  1686  at 
Bissell  s  (now  Hamilton).  The  first  snuff  mill  in  Ameria  wTas  built  about 
1750  at  the  head  of  Pettaquamscutt  River  and  was  operated  by  Gilbert 
Stewart,  father  of  the  famous  portrait  painter.  (See  Cole’s  " History  of 
Washington  and  Kent  Counties'  for  more  about  mills.) 

Then  came  the  pre-Revolutionary  and  Revolutionary  periods  wffien 
business  w’as  at  a  standstill  and  hardship  again  prevailed. 

The  period  after  the  war  until  about  1825  brought  real  prosperity.  (See 
articles  in  this  book  on  ‘Taverns  ,  “Schools”,  “Shipping”  and  “Stores”.) 

The  invention  of  the  steamboat  and  locomotive  changed  the  wffiole 
transportation  system,  with  a  consequent  lessening  of  Wickford’s  prosperity. 
However,  along  wath  improved  transportation  other  communities  in  the 
town  prospered.  By  1876  there  were  eight  substantial  woolen  mills  and 
four  cotton  mills. 
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In  1871  the  railroad  from  Wickford  function  to  Wickford  was  opened 
with  direct  connection  to  Newport  by  means  of  a  steamboat.  During  the 
approximate  years  of  1900-1920  the  Sea  View  Electric  Railroad  operated 
between  Providence,  Wickford  and  Narragansett.  Automobiles  became 
popular  and  roads  continued  to  improved. 

\  The  beauty  of  North  Kingstown’s  shore  line,  its  wooded  interior,  and 

splendid  yacht  basin  became  greatly  appreciated. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  another  business,  that  of  catering  to  summer 
visitors,  grew  up  and  has  now  assumed  large  proportions.  Farmers  have 
sold  much  of  their  property  to  summer  residents,  summer  homes  have  been 
built,  one  year-around  and  two  summer  hotels  are  kept  busy,  and  many 
over-night  camps  have  been  erected. 

The  state  has  established  fish  and  lobster  hatcheries,  and  two  boat 
yards  flourish. 

As  a  result  of  the  destructive  hurricane  and  tidal  wave  of  1938,  a  water 
system  was  installed  in  1939  in  the  more  densely  settled  portions  of  the  town. 

In  1940  the  Saunderstown-Jamestown  bridge  was  completed. 

In  1940,  also,  came  another  great  change  in  North  Kingstown,  when,  to 
further  the  national  defense  project,  the  state  gave  the  old  Camp  Ground 
at  Quonset  to  the  federal  government  which  has  since  acquired  much  ad¬ 
joining  property  owned  largely  by  summer  residents.  Here  the  great  North¬ 
eastern  Naval  Air  Base  is  being  built.  Two  miles  away  in  Davisville  addi¬ 
tional  defense  facilities  are  also  being  operated.  A  government  housing 
project  is  being  built  on  Cocumcussoc  farm. 

The  problems  of  this  new  period  have  brought  both  physical  and 
economic  changes  to  the  town.  Some  of  the  tranquil,  colonial  aspects  have 
given  way  to  hurried,  more  modern  conditions.  But  the  new  problems 
are  being  slowly  met  with  the  same  effectiveness  that  always  has  been 
characteristic  of  this  lovely,  old  New  England  town. 
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WICKFORD,  ENGLAND 

Rev.  Herbert  J.  Piper 


WICKFORD  in  old  England  is  situated  about  thirty  miles  east  of 
London.  It  is  distinctively  a  rural  town.  The  village  stores  carry  articles 
that  are  needed  in  the  dairy  and  on  the  farm.  Sheep  and  cattle  are  seen 
grazing  in  the  fields. 

The  town  is  old,  almost  as  old  as  England  itself.  Many  of  the  houses 
claim  to  be  very  old,  and  they  look  it.  The  age  of  one  such  house  was  said 
to  be  five  hundred  years.  It  was  a  long,  low-posted  house,  with  dormer 
windows  and  a  thatched  roof.  The  windows  contained  small  squares  of 
glass.  The  sash  did  not  lift  up,  but  opened  out,  after  the  French  style. 

Another  old  house  was  reached  by  turning  off  from  the  main  road, 
crossing  the  open  fields,  and  opening  two  farm  gates  in  traditional  English 
rural  custom.  This  old  house,  with  its  huge  stone  chimney  was  surrounded 
by  shrubbery,  plum  and  many  other  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  This  ancient 
estate  was  once  owned  by  the  bailifl  of  King  Henry  the  eighth. 

Wickford  is  growing  to  be  a  commuter’s  town  by  those  who  work  or 
do  business  in  London.  The  older  inhabitants  rather  resent  this  invasion  of 
their  quiet  by  these  busy  people  of  the  big  city. 

In  1905  the  Wickford  Church  celebrated  the  six  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  installation  of  their  first  Rector.  Since  1305  the  Church  has  a  con¬ 
tinuous  record  of  their  Rectors  and  their  official  acts.  There  had  been  a 
Church  in  Wickford  many  hundreds  of  years  before  this  time,  but,  pre¬ 
viously,  the  Parish  had  been  combined  with  other  Parishes.  There  had  been 
a  place  of  worship  here,  reaching  back  into  the  dim  past,  possibly  as  early 
as  six  hundred. 

Wickford,  England,  received  its  name  by  the  combination  of  two 
words— the  Saxon  word  “Wic”  which  means  a  village  or  a  dairy  farm,  and 
the  word  “ford"  which  refers  to  an  ancient  ford  over  the  river  Crouch  that 
winds  through  the  town.  So  Wickford,  England  means,  therefore,  a  country 
fording  place.  The  river  Crouch  is  now  crossed  by  a  well-kept  bridge  on 
the  London  road. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Wickford  in  Rhode  Island  was  given  its  name 
at  the  request  of  the  wife  of  governor  John  Winthrop,  one  of  the  early 
Colonial  governors  of  Connecticut.  Mrs.  Winthrop  was  visiting  in  Wick¬ 
ford  which  was  then  known  as  Updike-New-Town.  Charmed  by  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  this  place  by  the  sea,  she  asked  that  it  might  be  given  the  name  of 
her  old  home  in  England,  Wickford.  This  was  done. 

The  maiden  name  of  governor  Winthrop's  wife  was  Read.  Certain  it 
is  that  there  are  many  old  stones  in  the  cemetery  surrounding  the  Church 
in  Wickford,  England,  that  bear  the  name  of  Read.  This  circumstance 
seems  to  give  credence  to  the  story  of  how  Wickford,  Rhode  Island,  received 
its  name. 

Both  Wickford,  England  and  Wickford,  Rhode  Island,  have  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  beauty  and  charm  all  their  own  that  well  rewards  the  tourist  who 
may  choose  to  visit  them. 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  SAINT  PAUL  IN  NARRAGANSETT 

Herbert  Richard  Cross 

OTH  fact  and  fancy  cling  around  the  quaint  little  church  of  Saint  Paul 
Narragansett  which  stands  in  its  quiet  church-yard  at  the  far  end  of 
Church  Lane  in  the  village  of  Wickford.  Built  in  1707  by  the  British 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  it  was  origin- 
a  ly  intended  to  sene  the  owners,  families,  servants  and  slaves  of  the  large 
and  widel)  scattered  plantations  of  the  Narragansett  country,  and  so  was  at 
first  located  several  miles  from  its  present  site  at  a  spot,  now  called  the  Plat¬ 
form,  in  open  country  equidistant  from  the  various  homes  of  the  congre¬ 
gation.  0 

Jhe  breaking  up  of  the  large  estates  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  increase  in  population  of  the  village  of  Wickford  led  to  the  removal 
of  the  edifice  in  1800  to  its  present  location.  It  served  local  Episcopalians 
as  a  parish  church  until  1848,  when  a  larger  church  of  Saint  Paul  was 
built  on  Main  Street.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Rhode  Island.  On  Sunday  afternoons  in  August  Evensong  is  held  here 

and  occasional  baptisms,  weddings,  funerals  and  other  services  take  place 
from  time  to  time. 

The  Church  edifice  is  a  relatively  small,  white,  wooden  structure, 
set  back  from  the  street,  behind  a  trim  hedge,  under  large  elms  and  amid 
the  funeral  monuments  of  former  parishioners.  It  is  in  a  simple  but  plea¬ 
sant  form  of  English  Renaissance  architecture.  The  main  door,  facing  the 
south,  is  flanked  by  Doric  pilasters  and  surmounted  by  a  broken  pediment. 
The  windows  of  the  ground  floor  are  arched,  while  those  of  the  second  story 
are  square-headed  and  all  are  many-paned.  The  sturdy  oak  frame  of  the 
structure  shows  frankly  inside. 

The  main  aisle,  running  down  the  shorter  axis  of  the  church,  leads  to 
the  reading  desk  and  the  high  “wine  glass’”  pulpit.  The  altar,  backed  by 
a  simple  reredos,  is  under  the  gallery  on  the  right,  or  east  wall  of  the 
church.  It  is  a  handsome  mahogany  marble-topped  table  in  the  Chippen¬ 
dale  style.  It  is  flanked  by  two  Queen  Anne  chairs  and  is  preceded  by  an 
oak  altar  rail  of  richly  turned  balusters.  The  silver  chalice  and  paten,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  church  by  Queen  Anne  in  1707  are  still  preserved  and  are  used 
on  high  feasts,  as  is  also  the  handsome  silver  tankard  presented  bv  Nathaniel 
Kay  of  Newport  in  1734. 

High-sided  box  pews,  with  seats  on  three  or  sometimes  four  sides, 
surround  the  walls  to  the  east,  west  and  south,  and  lower,  straight  pews  flank 
the  central  aisle  of  the  nave.  Flame-tipped  staves  indicate  the  wardens’ 
pews.  A  gallery  running  around  three  sides  of  the  interior  was  added  in 
*723  an^  was  used  by  the  negro  slaves  and  Indians  of  the  congregation.  The 
whole  atmosphere  of  the  interior  strongly  suggests  the  simplicity  and  deco¬ 
rum  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  early  eighteenth  century.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  recall  that  the  church  has  existed  under  four  English  sovereigns. 
Queen  Anne  and  the  first  three  Georges  and  under  every  president  of  the 
United  States.  The  belfry  blew  down  January  1,  1867  and  has  never  been 
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replaced.  During  the  Revolutionary  period  very  few  services  were  held 
for  political  reasons.  The  building  was  used  as  barracks. 

In  its  earlier  period  Saint  Paul’s,  Narragansett,  owed  much  of  its  success 
to  the  strenuous  and  untiring  efforts  of  the  third  rector,  the  Reverend  Doc¬ 
tor  James  McSparran,  who  was  sent  from  England  in  1721,  by  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  as  a  missionary  to  the 
Narragansett  country.  He  served  not  only  his  immediate  parish,  but  the 
whole  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  preaching,  baptizing,  confirming  rich  and 
poor,  slave  and  free,  with  true  missionary  zeal  and  disregard  for  his  own 
ease  and  comfort  until  his  death  in  1757. 

He  married  Miss  Hannah  Gardiner  soon  after  his  arrival  and,  on  a  large 
tract  of  land,  since  known  as  “The  Glebe”,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Pettaquamscutt  River  and  under  the  hill  that  still  bears  his 
name,  he  built  a  suitable  dwelling.  The  Glebe  became  a  center  of  the 
religious,  social  and  cultural  life  of  the  region.  The  portraits  of  the  doctor 
and  of  his  wife  were  painted  by  John  Smibert. 

The  Glebe  long  continued  as  the  rectory  of  Saint  Paul’s,  the  last  clerical 
occupant  being  the  Reverend  Samuel  Burge.  The  property  passed  inl<y 
private  hands  and  gradually  became  sadly  dilapidated.  The  ell  has  entirely 
disappeared,  the  windows  are  broken  and  boarded  up  and  the  once  lovely 
garden  has  run  wild.  The  property  has  recently  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Rhode  Island  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  some 
day  be  restored  to  its  former  condition  and  preserved,  together  with  the  an¬ 
cient  church  of  Saint  Paul  Narragansett,  as  a  reminder  of  colonial  days  in 
South  County7. 


OLD  ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH 
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THE  GLEBE 

Col.  Hunter  C.  White 

ALTHOUGH  the  Glebe  is  situated  just  over  the  line  in  South  Kings- 
X*.  town,  it  is  so  closely  bound  to  North  Kingstown  in  its  associations, 
that  the  story  of  the  Glebe  is  not  out  of  place  in  a  history  of  North  Kings¬ 
town.  In  fact  part  of  the  Glebe  land  extends  over  the  line  into  North 
Kingstown. 

For  almost  100  years  the  Glebe  was  the  home  of  the  Rectors  of  St. 
Paul’s  in  Narragansett.  For  nearly  80  years  it  actually  belonged  to  the 
church.  In  the  early  winters  when  the  bitter  cold  and  the  inaccessibility  of 
the  church  building  made  the  holding  of  services  in  the  church  impractic¬ 
able,  services  were  held  in  the  great  room  of  the  Glebe.  In  fact,  no  sketch 
of  old  St.  Paul’s  is  complete  that  does  not  contain  numerous  references  to 
the  Glebe  and  no  history  of  North  Kingstown  is  complete  without  an 
account  of  the  old  Narragansett  Church. 

THE  GLEBE 

On  the  east  slope  of  Pettaquamscutt  Hill  in  the  Town  of  South  Kings¬ 
town,  not  far  from  the  North  Kingstown  line,  overlooking  the  valley  of 
the  Narrow  River,  stands  the  home  of  Rev.  James  McSparran,  the  third  and, 
without  doubt,  the  best  known  of  the  Rectors  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  in 
Narragansett. 

The  first  record  of  this  property  in  the  Land  Evidence  of  the  old  town 
of  Kingstown  is  a  deed  given  by  William  Gardiner  to  his  eldest  son,  John 
Gardiner,  July  31,  1721,  in  which  he  conveyed  a  tract  of  land  containing  by 
estimation  40  acres  bounded  on  the  north  by  land  of  Samuel  W  atson, 
easterly  on  a  highway,  southerly  on  land  belonging  to  William  Gardiner, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  country  road  or  highway,  together  with  the  dwelling 
house  standing  thereon. 

Where  William  Gardiner  obtained  the  title  to  this  property  and  whether 
or  not  the  house  was  standing  when  William  Gardiner  acquired  the  prop¬ 
erty,  does  not  appear  in  the  Town  Records.  It  is  possible  that  he  inherited 
the  property  from  his  father,  Benoni  Gardiner.  Bcnoni  Gardiner  was  the 
eldest  son  of  George  Gardiner  and  Herodias.  Herodias  obtained  a  divorce 
from  George  Gardiner  on  what  we  would  now  call  “neglect  to  provide.” 
She  later  married  John  Porter  who,  we  are  told,  agreed  to  take  care  of 
her  children.  John  Porter  was  one  of  the  group  that  bought  the  Petta¬ 
quamscutt  Purchase  from  the  Indians  in  1657  and  was  a  very  rich  man.  In 
any  event  we  find  her  children  and  grandchildren  owning  large  acreages  of 
land  in  the  territory  included  in  that  Purchase.  It  is  also  possible  that 
William  Gardiner  obtained  the  property  by  some  deed  not  recorded  in  our 
Town  Records. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  William  Gardiner,  John  Gardiner  moved 
from  the  Glebe  and  took  up  his  residence  in  his  father's  mansion  house  on 
Boston  Neck.  Following  his  father  s  wishes,  John  Gardiner  on  December 
26.  1732,  conveved  the  Glebe  property,  including  a  40  acre  lot  between  the 
highway  and  the  Narrow  River,  to  his  brother.  Dr.  Silvester  Gardiner  of 
Boston.  The  following  year  on  December  17,  1733,  Dr.  Silvester  conveyed 
the  Glebe  property  to  his  brother-in-law,  James  McSparran. 
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A  few  years  later  William  Gardiner  conveyed  to  James  McSparran 
some  land  lying  between  a  new  location  of  the  road  and  the  land  previously 
conveyed  to  James  MacSparran.  Here  in  this  beautiful  but  lonesome  locality 
Dr.  McSparran  from  1734  until  his  death  in  1757  lived  and  ran  his  farm, 
caring  for  a  parish  that  extended  from  Narragansett  Bay  to  the  Connecticut 
line  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Providence  Plantations  with  occa¬ 
sional  ministrations  in  Bristol  and  Seaconnet. 

Dr.  McSparran  made  his  will  some  time  before  his  death  and  in  his 
will  he  left  this  property  to  ‘‘the  Right  Reverend  Diocesan,  if  such  should 
be  sent  within  seven  years  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  Hannah  McSparran, 
whose  diocese  should  include  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  Narragansett  ',  with  the 
further  proviso  that  the  first  three  bishops  should  have  been  born  in  Europe. 
But  if  no  such  Bishop  was  sent  within  the  seven  years,  the  propertv  was  to 
be  divided  between  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Silvester  Gardiner,  and  his 
nephew,  James  McSparran,  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania. 

Most  of  Dr.  McSparran’s  personal  property  was  sold  at  auction.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  a  group  of  the  leading  members  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  namely — 
Francis  Willet,  Lodowick  Updike,  Benjamin  Mumford,  Thomas  Brown, 
John  Case,  Thomas  Hazard,  Matthew  Robinson  and  John  Brown — raised 
the  necessary  money  and  bought  the  real  estate  from  the  heirs.  Thereafter, 
on  April  6,  1761,  this  group  conveyed  to  Samuel  Fayerweather,  the  War¬ 
dens  and  Vestry  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  the  propertv  for  a  Glebe  for  the  old 
church.  Samuel  Fayerweather  lived  here  until  his  death  in  1781.  Probably 
most  of  the  succeeding  Rectors  lived  at  the  Glebe,  although  undoubtedlv 
for  much  of  the  time  it  was  in  the  hands  of  tenant  farmers  until  about 
1822  or  1823. 

Lemuel  Birge  was  the  last  Rector  to  occupy  the  Glebe.  Mrs.  Griswold, 
Lemuel  Birge’s  daughter  in  her  Wicfyjord ,  Venice  of  America,  states  that 
Lemuel  Birge  married  June  6,  1820  and  took  his  bride  to  live  at  the  Glebe. 
He  lived  there  for  two  or  three  years  and  then  returned  to  Wickford,  and 
thereafter  the  Glebe  had  no  clerical  tenant. 

Subsequently,  believing  that  further  ownership  of  the  Glebe  would  be 
unprofitable,  St.  Paul’s  Church  voted  to  sell  it  and  in  1842  the  title  to  this 
property  passed  into  private  hands.  Recently  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Rhode 
Island  has  received,  as  a  memorial  gift,  the  old  house  and  one  acre  of  land. 

From  a  search  of  the  records  of  the  early  town  of  Kingstown,  and  the 
records  of  South  Kingstown,  we  can  definitely  place  the  date  of  the  Glebe 
House  as  early  as  1720.  Mrs.  Downing  in  her  Early  Rhode  Island  Houses 
and  the  publication  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  on  the  Early  Houses 
of  South  County  gave  the  date  of  this  house  as  about  1690.  However,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  record  authority  for  this  statement.  The  size 
of  the  great  room  and  the  general  plan  of  the  house  rather  suggest  a  some¬ 
what  later  date.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  this  was  ever  the  abode  of 
the  great  land  owners  of  South  County.  If  it  was.  we  might  look  for  a 
larger  house  than  would  be  the  case  otherwise,  and  as  what  would  be  a 
fair-sized  house  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  would  be  a  very  large 
house  in  the  later  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  I  would  expect  this 
house  to  have  been  built  early  in  the  seventeen  hundreds.  Probably  William 
•  Gardiner  built  this  house  for  his  son  John  in  the  period  1710  to  1720  and 
gave  it  to  him  in  1721. 
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The  Glebe  House  is  situated  about  a  hundred  feet  back  from  the  Lower 
Road  now  called  Walmsleys  Lane,  sheltered  from  the  west  and  northwest 
winds  by  the  steep  slope  of  McSparran  Hill.  The  ground  in  front  of  the 
house  is  laid  out  in  three  terraces.  In  entering  the  property  we  climb  the 
‘rough  stone  steps  leading' from  the  road  level  to  the  top  of  the  old  mounting 
block.  This  gives  us  access  to  the  lower  terrace  with  its  thick  hedge  of  lilacs 
which  hide  the  house  from  the  road.  In  former  days  this  terrace  was  laid 
out  in  geometrical  patterns.  The  small  flower  beds  were  outlined  with 
narcissus  and  the  beds  filled  with  creeping  myrtle.  Crossing  this  terrace  we 
come  to  a  short  flight  of  stone  steps  which  brings  us  to  the  second  terrace. 
Mrs.  Griswold  in  her  book  Wichjord,  Venice  of  Ameria  in  describing  the 
approach  to  the  old  house  as  it  was  many  years  ago  says,  “Rude  stone  steps 
up  an  embankment  that  was  securely  walled,  another  short  flight  to  a  second 
terrace,  a  walk  through  a  path  bordered  on  each  side  by  gooseberry  bushes 
and  a  few  old  fashioned  flowers  and  shrubs  and  I  reached  the  entrance  to 
this  plain  but  substantial  building  that  had  borne  the  storms  of  many  years.” 
A  short  flight  of  steps  brings  us  to  the  level  of  the  third  terrace  near  the 
edge  of  which  stands  the  old  house. 

The  house  is  a  two-story  gambrel-rooted  structure  about  20  by  36  feet 
on  the  ground.  The  front  door  which  is  not  original  is  placed  near  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  the  house.  Within  the  front  door  is  a  small  entry  opening  into 
the  great  room  which  occupies  the  whole  center  of  the  house  with  windows 
on  both  the  east  and  west  wall.  Two  small  rooms  each  about  8  feet  by  10 
feet  occupy  the  north  end  of  the  house  and  separated  from  the  great  room 
by  a  feather-edge  board  partition.  I  believe  that  these  rooms  were  part  of 
the  original  plan  although  an  old  description  quoted  by  Mrs.  Griswold 
would  indicate  otherwise.  The  description  is  as  follows:  “The  interior  of 
the  house  presents  those  rough  hewn  timbers,  massive  beams  crossing  the 
low  ceilings  with  the  solid  paneling  and  elaborate  and  inaccessible  mantel 
pieces  of  the  colonial  period,  cavernous  fireplaces,  grim  black  rafters  sup¬ 
porting  the  gambrel  roof,  etc.  The  chief  room  with  windows  on  three  sides 
was  the  household  chapel  where  the  congregation  frequently  gathered  for 
social  worship.”  From  Samuel  Fayerweather’s  inventory  we  know  that 
these  rooms  were  in  existence  in  1781.  The  construction  and  the  feather- 
edge  paneling  indicate  that  they  were  there  much  earlier. 

The  old  fireplaces  and  chimney  are  gone  although  the  stones  of  which 
the  chimney  was  constructed  are  in  the  yard.  The  placing  of  the  old  beams 
and  general  construction  show  that  the  original  chimney  must  have  been 
some  eight  feet  by  ten  or  more  feet  and  probably  was  of  the  inside  end  type 
and  was  placed  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  building  behind  the  stairs. 
We  have  been  told  that  this  chimney  was  taken  out  about  40  years  ago  to 
make  room  for  a  kitchen. 

The  foundation  of  the  old  chimney  occupies  a  corner  of  the  cellar  and 
is  about  12  feet  by  15  feet.  This  base  of  the  chimney  and  the  new  floor  boards 
in  the  great  room  show  that  there  was  an  ususually  wide  hearth  for  the 
main  fireplace.  It  extended  some  6  or  7  feet  out  into  the  room. 

The  second  floor  is  laid  out  like  the  first  with  the  great  chamber  about 
20  feet  square  over  the  great  room  and  the  two  small  rooms  across  the 
north  end  of  the  building  separated  from  the  great  chamber  by  the  feather- 
edge  paneling.  Following  a  common  rule  in  early  construction  the  summer 
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of  the  great  chamber  runs  across  the  house  at  right  angles  to  the  summer  of 
the  great  room.  A  small  room  over  the  new  kitchen  occupies  the  space  on 
the  second  floor  formerly  taken  up  by  the  old  stone  chimney. 

In  the  attic  of  the  house  is  a  jumble  of  beams  and  bracing,  some  new 
and  some  old  with  three  or  four  mouldering  beams  from  the  original  con¬ 
struction  to  give  us  an  inkling  of  the  builder  s  framing. 

In  the  old  days  there  was  a  small  two-story  ell  about  15  feet  square 
extending  from  the  south  side  of  the  house,  but  this  has  fallen  down  and 
only  the  foundation  stones  here  and  there  mark  its  outline  on  the  ground 
today. 

Whenever  any  major  repairs  are  made  or  restoration  undertaken,  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  and  valuable  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
remnants  of  the  old  construction  which  is  now  hidden  bv  lathes  and  plaster, 
the  work  of  later  generations. 

Today  the  old  place  is  a  veritable  wreck.  Windows  are  broken  and 
much  of  the  sash  is  in  pieces.  *Ihe  old  shingles  are  rotting  away.  Most  of 
the  windows  are  boarded  up  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  hands  of  vandals 
from  destroying  much  that  has  through  these  many  years  withstood  the 
rains  of  summer  and  the  storms  o!  winter.  Squirrels  have  gnawed  holes 
through  the  old  boarding  to  give  ready  access  to  their  nests.  Inside  the 
house  rubbish  and  broken  furniture,  the  work  largely  of  marauders,  covers 
the  floors,  with  a  great  cavernous  hole  to  the  cellar  making  unsafe  nearly 
half  of  the  floor  of  the  great  room.  The  old  gardens  are  filled  with  under¬ 
brush  and  woods  hide  the  old  trees  in  RfcSparran  s  orchard  which  sheltered 
his  gardens  from  the  north  winds.  Marks  of  the  hurricane  of  1938  abound. 

However,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  wreckage  and  desolation  that  hide 
the  whilom  beauties  of  this  place  in  the  days  of  the  Reverend  Doctor,  enough 
remain  so  that  we  may  picture  it  as  it  was,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
careful  and  sympathetic  hand  it  may  yet  be  restored  to  its  original  character 
preserved  for  further  generations  to  walk  in  the  gardens  where  the  McSpar- 
ran  feet  have  trod  and  to  again  see  the  old  Glebe  House  as  he  knew’  it. 


ELMGROVE— THE  FIRST  CEMETERY  IN  NORTH 
KINGSTOWN— IN  ALLENTON  * 

Anna  Stanton  Nugent 

TN  OLDEN  times,  there  were  no  cemeteries,  only  private  burial  lots  on 
nearly  e\ ery  farm.  As  land  changed  owners,  these  burial  lots  became 
neglected  and  grew’  up  to  brush,  briers  and  trees.  Cattle  roamed  over  them. 
It  w?as  Dr.  George  E.  Church  ot  \\  lekford,  who  was  not  only  a  great  phy’si- 
cian  but  a  great  public  servant,  interested  in  many  outside  activities,  who 
first  called  to  the  attention  of  the  town  the  neglected  condition  of  these 
cemeteries  and  advocated  purchasing  a  tract  of  land  to  be  used  for  burial 
purposes  only.  Later,  Robert  Rodman  and  other  public-spirited  men  gave 
support  to  Dr.  Church's  idea.  An  organization  was  finally  formed,  a 
charter  obtained,  land  was  purchased  and  the  Elm  Grove  Cemetery  became 
a  reality,  about  1850. 
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COCUMCUSSOC 

Unpublished.  All  Rights  Reserved. 

This  story  of  Cocumcussoc  was  written  for  the  Kent 
County  Woman  s  Club  by  /.  Earl  Clauson  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  with  the  consent  of  Mrs.  Clauson. 

THE  reason  why  my  name  suggested  itself  for  this  talk  was,  I  fancy, 
because  I  have  said,  and  somebody  overheard  me  say,  that  I  consider 
Cocumcussoc  the  most  interesting  house  historically  in  the  United  States. 
It  may  be  that  such  a  statement  includes  too  much  landscape — that  I  might 
have  said  the  most  interesting  in  its  associations  with  colonial  history.  Super¬ 
latives  are  always  dangerous,  and  it  is  enough  for  this  occasion  to  speak  of 
it  as  a  romantically  interesting  spot  of  great  historic  value. 

You  will  see  at  Cocumcussoc  a  large  wooden  farmhouse,  consisting  of 
a  main  building  and  an  ell  set  close  to  the  ground,  with  a  veranda  facing 
the  east  and  the  north  cove  of  Wickford  Harbor.  The  view  from  the  ve¬ 
randa  is  marvelously  beautiful  at  all  times,  but  especially  when  it  is  first 
struck  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  rising  beyond  Conanicut  and  Portsmouth 
across  the  bay,  or  when  the  waters  of  the  cove  are  reddened  by  the  dying  day. 

To  the  right  as  you  look  eastward  from  the.  veranda  is  the  ancient 
village  of  Wickford  set  in  its  elms,  above  which  rises  the  steeple 
of  the  Baptist  Church.  To  the  left  are  the  wooded  shores  leading  down  to 
Quonset  Point.  Rabbit  Island  lies  in  the  immediate  foreground,  and  some 
distance  below  it  Cornelius  Island. 

In  the  doorvard  of  Cocumcussoc,  a  few  yards  from  the  veranda,  is  a 
spot  known  as  the  Great  Grave.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  exact  spot  where 
forty  white  men  who  died  of  their  wounds  after  the  Swamp  Fight  in 
December,  1675,  were  buried.  One  of  them  was  a  scion  of  the  house  which 
established  Cocumcussoc — Richard  Updike,  grandson  of  Richard  Smith,  the 
settler.  A  bronze  tablet  on  a  great  boulder  marks  the  spot. 

One  morning  last  winter  Mr.  Austen  Fox,  master  of  Cocumcussoc, 
called  my  attention  to  the  landscape  along  the  north  shore  of  the  cove  as 
seen  through  the  living  room  window.  He  remarked  that  he  found  a 
measure  of  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  it  was  practically  unchanged 
from  the  time  when  Roger  Williams  looked  on  it  from  about  where 
we  stood. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  recreate  the  past.  Yet  if  we  are  to  accept 
a  statement  by  Governor  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts  the  countryside  here¬ 
abouts,  quite  aside  from  the  artiheial  changes  man  has  wrought,  was  very 
different  from  what  we  are  likely  to  fancy  it.  Winthrop,  quoting  in  his 
journal  November  5,  1634  what  John  Oldham,  who  had  ventured  with  a 
brig  into  these  waters  and  carried  back  to  the  Puritan  colonists  500  bushels 
of  Indian  corn,  had  told  him,  said: 

“The  country  on  the  west  of  the  bay  of  Narragansett  is  all  champaign 
for  many  miles,  but  very  stony  and  full  of  Indians. 

“All  champaign”  means  all  open  land,  bare  of  trees.  The  Narragansetts 
were  gardeners.  ITiey  raised  not  only  corn,  but  beans  and  other  crops.  If 
trees  stood  in  the  way  of  their  planting  operations  they  were  either  cut  or 
burned  down.  Also,  living  along  the  shore  as  thousands  of  them  did,  it  is 
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conceivable  that  they  removed  trees  to  deprive  enemies  of  a  screen  for 
attack.  Their  canoes,  to  judge  by  what  Williams  said  of  their  manner  of 
making  them,  were  manufactured  in  the  forest  some  distance  back  from 
the  shore. 

As  to  the  stones  Winthrop  speaks  of,  they  are  still  here,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  testimony  about  the  Indians.  There  are  many  different  estimates, 
but  that  the  country  was  peopled  almost  beyond  our  power  to  believe  there 
is  testimony.  \\  ashington  County’s  population  todav  is  about  30,000,  in¬ 
cluding  such  centers  as  Westerly  and  Wakefield.  Williams  says  the  Narra- 
gansetts  could  raise  about  5000  fighting  men. 

Assuming  that  for  one  fighting  man  there  would  be  four  non-combat¬ 
ants,  women,  children  and  the  aged,  this  would  mean  an  Indian  popula¬ 
tion  of  25,000,  very  little  different  from  today.  Another  seventeenth  century 
writer  says  the  Narragansetts  numbered  30,000  men.  Presumably  he  cal¬ 
culated  all  of  their  subordinate  tribes. 

But  taking  Williams  estimate  and  Winthrop’s  note  it  becomes  possible 
to  picture  a  fairly  treeless  shore  and  Indians  everywhere.  They  lived  out  of 
doors  so  that  they  must  have  always  been  in  sight,  fishing,  digging  clams, 
making  wampum  or  arrowheads,  the  women  scratching  the  corn  rows 
with  crude  stone  hoes,  naked  children  playing  games.  There  must  have  been 
little  clumps  of  their  huts  all  along  the  shore  near  every  spring.  Williams 
said  you  would  run  into  a  dozen  villages,  some  large,  some  small,  in  a 
twenty-mile  walk. 

I  am  trying  to  give  you  this  picture  because  it  must  have  been  what 
Richard  Smith,  the  first  settler- — or  so  we  always  have  believed — saw  when 
he  came  here. 

It  was  not  unknown  land  when  he  arrived.  The  Dutch  had  setded 
New  Amsterdam  in  1623  and  were  trading  vigorously  for  furs  to  the  east¬ 
ward,  with  a  port  at  Charlestown  and  perhaps  as  early  as  1637  another  at 
Dutch  Island.  The  Puritans  were  reaching  out  for  trade  on  their  own 
account 

A  main  traveled  trail,  the  Pequot  Path,  followed  roughly  the  line  of 
the  present  Post  Road  from  New  London,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pequot  River, 
as  the  Thames  was  called  in  colonial  times,  northward  to  the  head  of 
Narragansett  Bay  and  beyond.  No  doubt  it  had  known  several  pairs  of 
white  feet  before  Richard  Smith’s  first  trod  it. 

Smith  came  from  Gloucestershire  in  England.  He  was  a  family  man  of 
setded  life,  more  than  40  years  old,  when  he  yielded  to  an  urge  to  come 
to  America.  A  Puritan,  he  is  supposed  to  have  become  increasingly  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  trend  of  religious  affairs  in  the  homeland. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  purchasers  of  Taunton  in  1637,  and  in 
1638  was  made  a  citizen  of  Newport.  He  came  to  Rhode  Island  and  built 
at  Cocumcussoc,  according  to  generally  accepted  belief,  in  either  1637  or 
1639.  The  difference  whether  it  is  one  year  or  the  other  makes  is,  that  if 
it  was  in  1637  North  Kingstown  is  the  second  oldest  settlement  in  the 
state;  if  1639  Portsmouth  is  the  second. 

Uncertainty  as  to  the  year  exists  because  Roger  Williams  made  an 
affidavit  in  1679  saying  that  about  forty  years  earlier  Smith  had  setded 
.  among  the  thickest  of  the  Indians,  at  Wickford.  But  among  the  British 
Colonial  Records  there  is  an  affidavit  of  Williams’  precisely  similar  except 
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that  it  says  forty-two  years.  Moreover  in  the  copy  owned  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society  there  is  an  erasure  between  the  words  “forty”  and 
“years”  as  if  the  word  “two”  had  been  rubbed  out. 

If  Williams  said  “about  forty-two  years”  he  was  naming  a  precise  time. 
If  he  said  “about  forty”  he  meant  either  more  or  less. 

Is  is  usually  difficult  and  frequently  impossible  to  settle  such  questions 
as  that  after  lapse  of  three  centuries.  They  are  the  life-blood  of  antiquarians. 

If  Smith  setded  in  Wickford  in  1637  why  did  he  become  a  citizen  of 
Newport  in  1638?  Or  why  does  his  name  appear  among  lists  of  office 
holders  in  Portsmouth  after  1640?  Also  in  1645  Smith  was  an  office  holder 
in  New  Amsterdam. 

Is  it  possible  that  after  being  here  a  brief  time  he  moved  from  Rhode 
Island,  or  perhaps  spent  some  years  in  New  Amsterdam,  where  he  cer¬ 
tainly  was  in  1646  and  1648,  that  Roger  Williams’  trading  post  was  where 
Cocumcussoc  now  is  instead  of  two  miles  north  of  there,  as  has  been  be¬ 
lieved,  and  that  the  property  Williams  sold  Smith  for  fifty  pounds  in  1651 
when  Williams  needed  mony  to  go  to  England  to  fight  for  the  charter  of 
Rhode  Island  was  Cocumcussoc? 

The  Williams  trading  post  generally  is  placed  two  miles  further  north, 
where  the  Fones  house  now'  stands.  But  Sidney  S.  Rider,  w'ho  is  never  to 
be  disregarded,  in  a  note  published  in  1883  says:  . 

“Whilom  we  wrent  to  Wickford  for  therin  lay  the  lands  staked  out 
by  Miantonomi  for  a  trading  house  for  Roger  Williams.  It  was  along  the 
bands  of  the  Cowcumsquisset  as  so  Williams  calls  the  place  by  the  name 
of  the  brook.  Hereaw’ay  too  was  the  famous  hostelry  or  Block  House 
built  by  Richard  Smith.” 

These  are  questions  of  academic  interest.  We  do  not  know'  that  Smith 
came  to  Cocumcussoc  and  built  a  block  house.  It  is  a  tradition  that  he 
floated  materials  across  from  Taunton,  which  if  trees  were  scarce  near  the 
water  wfould  be  easier  than  dragging  them  from  the  forest. 

Francis  Brinley  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  1689  says:  “Richard 
Smith  purchased  a  tract,  erected  a  house  for  trade  and  gave  free  enter¬ 
tainment  to  travellers,  it  being  the  great  road  of  the  country.” 

This  house  was  knowm  variously  as  Smith’s  Blockhouse  and  Smith’s 
Casde.  It  actually  was  a  blockhouse,  being  according  to  one  account  fifty 
feet  square,  twro  stories  high,  w'ith  walls  of  rough  stone  two  feet  thick. 

Probably  nearby  there  w'ere  enclosures  for  sheep  and  cattle,  w’ith 
guarded  passage  to  the  house.  There  w'as  good  grazing  in  the  open  country 
if  the  Indians  left  the  animals  alone.  Mrs.  Smith  had  brought  with  her 
a  recipe  for  Cheshire  Cheese,  and  as  order  was  established  began  to  use 
it,  with  the  result  that  for  a  great  many  years  the  Cheshire  cheese  from 
Cocumcussoc  was  widely  famous. 

The  present  house  comprises  materials  w'hich  were  in  the  original 
blockhouse,  but  how  much  is  not  knowm,  nor  whether  any  of  the  original 
walls  are  standing.  Also  in  it,  no  doubt,  are  fragments  of  Roger  Williams' 
trading  post. 

Smith’s  Blockhouse  is  said  to  have  been  burned  by  the  Indians  after 
the  Swamp  Fight.  If  that  is  true  the  original  walls  of  rough  stone  must 
before  1675  have  been  replaced  with  w'ood  or  perhaps  sheated  in  wood, 
and  in  fact  Gysbert  Op  Dyck,  w'ho  became  Smith’s  son-in-law',  is  said  to 
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have  done  precisely  the  latter  thing,  transforming  what  had  outlived  its' 
usefulness  as  a  fort  into  an  English  type  dwelling  house. 

But  in  making  repairs  now  and  then,  especially  in  restoring  the  great 
fireplace  in  what  Mrs.  Fox  aptly  calls 'the  fireplace  room,  charred  timbers 
were  found  which  looks  as  if  they  might  have  been  in  place  when  the  In¬ 
dians  set  their  torches  to  the  house.  They  are  still  there  behind  a  curtain 
of  bricks. 

The  first  settlement,  “Smith’s”  became  the  stopping  place  of  every 
traveller  along  the  Pequot  Path  and  as  other  settlers  came  it  became  the 
center  of  political  and  social  activities  for  a  wide  countryside.  Williams 
for  three  years  dated  his  letters  either  Narragansett  or  Cawcumquissick, 
to  1651,  when  he  sold  out.  The  great  founder  oi  Providence  held  month¬ 
ly  religious  services  at  Smith’s.  So  did  William  Blackstone,  the  recluse  of 
Study  Hill,  Cumberland,  who  once  a  month  or  so  rode  his  mouse-colored 
bull  down  the  trail  and  at  Smith’s  held  the  first  Church  of  England  ser¬ 
vices  in  Rhode  Island,  if  not  in  New  England. 

These  exercises  were  directed  largely  to  converting  the  Indians.  Smith 
extended  his  land  holdings  by  entering  into  agreements  with  the  red  men 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  they  understood  at  all,  and  eventually 
had  a  tract  nine  miles  long  and  three  miles  wide.  One  instance  of  how 
business  was  done  was  his  bargain  for  a  lease  of.  1000  years  of  a  certain 
tract  of  land,  payment  to  be  one  red  honeysuckle  every  midsummer  s  day, 
tvhen  lawfully  demanded. 

A  good  many  setders  after  reaching  America  developed  a  craze  for 
large  landholdings.  Four  to  six  years  after  this  first  appearance  at  Cocum- 
cussoc  we  find  Smith  and  family  in  what  is  now  Newtown,  Queens  Bor¬ 
ough,  New  York  City,  engaging  in  a  land  speculation  with  some  Taunton 
friends.  An  Indian  outbreak  drove  him  back  to  New  Amsterdam.  While 
there,  Gysbert  Op  Dyck,  who  had  migrated  from  Germany  in  1638,  court¬ 
ed  and  married  Catherine,  Richard  Smith  s  youngest  daughter.  A  con¬ 
temporary  description  says  her  “cheeks  shone  rosy  red  through  the  snow 
white  skin.” 

The  long,  bitter  and  complicated  controversy  between  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  over  ownership  of  the  Narragansett  Country  found  Smith 
siding  with  Connecticut,  which  he  believed  would  best  serve  his  private 
interests.  His  blockhouse  became  the  capitol  of  the  disputed  lands. 

It  was  within  his  strong  walls  that  the  King  s  commissioners  met  to 
take  testimony,  sailing  over  in  a  sloop  from  Newport,  and  the  expeditions 
sent  out  from  the  Bay  Colony  to  settle  differences  with  the  Indians  made 
“Smith’s”  their  headquarters.  The  officers  were  entertained  in  the  house, 
the  men  were  quartered  on  the  grounds.  It  would  have  been  a  busy,  pic¬ 
turesque  scene  on  any  of  these  occasions,  with  the  corselcted  soldiers,  the 
stacked  flintlocks,  the  campfires,  and  a  fringe  of  sullen,  suspicious  Indians 
watching  every  movement  with  well-founded  doubts. 

Richard  Smith  senior  died  in  1663.  He  is  buried  on  the  farm.  0\er 
his  grave  is  a  rough  stone  marked  simply,  “R.  S.  died  1664.  In  St.  Paul  s 
Church,  Wickford,  is  a  mural  tablet  erected  by  Daniel  Burkley  Lpdike,  his 
descendent,  which  recites  the  outstanding  facts  of  his  life  and  closes  with  the 
words  of  Roger  Williams. 
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In  his  own  house  with  much  serenity  of  soul  he  yielded  up  his  spirit 
to  God  the  father  of  spirits  in  peace.” 

Williams  may  have  been  a  little  rhetorical  in  use  of  the  phrase  ‘‘in 
peace  because  the  Rhode  Island-Connecticut  controversy  was  at  its  fiercest 
and  a  couple  of  warrants  had  been  issued  against  Smith  during  the  year 
or  so  before  he  died.  And  while  we  are  speaking  of  that  conspiracy  to 
wipe  out  Rhode  Island  entirely  let  us  look  at  one  picture,  very  briefly. 

It  is  1683,  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Richard  Smith  and 
the  very  year  of  the  death  of  his  friend,  Roger  Williams.  Smith’s  son 
Richard  has  inherited  along  with  the  estate  his  father's  adherence  to  Con¬ 
necticut.  The  Ring  s  Commissioners  from  the  United  Colonies  met  in  the 
blocKhouse  and  displayed  their  customary  arbitrarv  spirit  toward  the  little 
Rhode  Island  Colony. 

The  Rhode  Island  Legislature  spurned  their  show  of  authority.  As¬ 
sembling  here  in  Wickford,  with  a  troop  of  horses  and  a  sergeant  at  arms, 
they  march  up  the  lane,  as  West  Main  Street  then  was  called,  and  so  to 
Smiths,  where  the  sergeant  sounds  his  trumpet  and  reads  a  proclamation 
ordering  the  Royal  Commissioners  to  discontinue  keeping  court  in  any 
part  of  the  Rhode  Island  jurisdiction. 

For  the  moment  anyway  the  order  stuck.  The  King’s  Commissioners, 
albeit  highly  indignant,  adjourned  to  Boston  to  pursue  their  deliberations. 

Smith  willed  his  Wickford  house  and  lands  to  his  son  Richard.  Cath¬ 
erine  Op  Dyck  wras  dead,  but  her  children  were  remembered.  Richard  the 
son  was  thirty-four  when  his  father  died.  He  left  no  children  on  his  death  in 
1692  and  Cocumcussoc  passed  into  possession  of  Lodowick  Updike— the 
spelling  had  been  changed— eldest  son  of  Catherine  Smith  Op  Dyck. 

Between  the  deaths  of  the  elder  and  junior  Richard  Smiths  Cocumcus¬ 
soc  sawr  its  most  exciting  days.  This  was  during  the  great  Indian  uprising 
known  as  King  Philip’s  War. 

You  are  not  interested  in  questions  of  right  or  w'rong  as  regards  that 
savage  and  cosdy  struggle,  but  in  the  part  played  in  ft  by  Cocumcussoc. 
Rhode  Island,  you  will  remember,  had  been  denied  membership  w’ith  the 
United  Colonies  so  at  the  outset  it  w^as  not  actively  engaged  in  the  war. 

Later  it  wras  drawn  in  against  its  w'ill  and  became  in  fact  the  greatest 
sufferer. 

But  some  Rhode  Islanders  were  in  the  Sw’amp  Fight. 

Six  months  before  the  Swramp  Fight,  in  July,  1675?  Massachusetts  had 
sent  a  troop  of  infantry  and  a  troop  of  horses  to  Narragansett  and  made  a 
forced  peace  treaty  with  the  Narragansetts.  The  negotiations  took  four 
days.  The  scene  of  the  treaty  conference  is  likely  to  have  been  Cocumcus¬ 
soc,  near  w’hich  Canonicus,  then  dead,  was  said  to  have  had  his  principal 

residence,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  Ninigret  and  Canonicus 
perhaps  lived. 

The  treaty  meant  nothing  in  view’  of  the  impossible  conditions  im¬ 
posed  by  the  whites.  In  November  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Col¬ 
onies  ordered  an  army  raised  for  war  on  the  Narragansetts.  In  their  man¬ 
ifesto  occured  the  words: 

.  Forasmuch  as  they  (the  Indians)  did  for  some  days  seize  and  keep 
under  a  strong  guard  Mr.  Smith's  house  and  family.” 
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They  did  indeed  seize  the  house,  but  left  it  after  a  few  days  without 
having  done  damage  of  any  consequence.  The  words,  however,  give  an  idea 
of  living' conditions  of  the  time  and  place. 

On  Friday,  December  xx,  1^75,  the  army  raised  by  Massachusetts  and 
Plymouth  arrived  at  Cocumcussoc,  marching  by  way  of  Providence.  It 
consisted  of  650  men  from  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth.  They  stayed  at  the 
Smith  place  for  eight  days  before  the  Swamp  fight.  It  is  possible  to  picture 
this  large  force  camped  around  the  head  of  the  cove  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pequot  Path,  their  officers  probably  quartered  in  the  blockhouse,  the 
horses  staked  outside  with  piles  of  hay  in  front  of  them.  One  of  the  nine 
companies  was  mounted. 

The  Connecticut  force  of  300  whites  and  150  Indians,  Mohegans  and 
Pequots.  was  on  its  way  from  Hartford  by  way  of  New  London.  It  camped 
on  the  flats  along  the  Pettaquamscutt  River  at  the  east  foot  of  Tower  Hill. 

The  Connecticut  men  found  on  reaching  that  spot  that  Jireh  Bull’s 
blockhouse  near  the  Middle  Bridge  Road  had  been  burned  by  the  Indians 
and  ten  men,  five  women  and  children  had  been  killed.  Only  two  garri¬ 
soned  there  escaped. 

On  the  way  down  the  Massachusetts  force  had  destroyed  Planham  s 
village  in  Warwick,  taking  36  prisoners.  The  rest  had  fled.  Those  captured 
probably  were  made  slaves.  A  great  many  Indians  were  sent  into  slavery 
in  the  West  Indies  as  a  result  of  this  war. 

On  the  night  of  their  arrival  at  Cocumcussoc,  a  clear,  cold  night,  Capt. 
Church  went  out  raiding  and  brought  back  x8  Indians.  Monday  morning 
another  party  of  raiders  succeeded  in  killing  a  man  and  woman  and  cap¬ 
turing  four  Indians  alive.  That  afternoon  a  party  set  out  to  the  westward 
and,  probably  near  what  we  now  call  Queen’s  Fort,  burned  an  Indian 
village  of  150  wigwams,  killed  seven  Indians  and  took  eight  alive. 

The  next  day,  Tuesday,  a  party  of  English  raiders  was  cut  off  and 
killed  by  the  Indians. 

On  Wednesday,  the  16th,  Cocumcussoc  got  the  bad  news  from  Jireh 
Bull’s.  The  horse  troopers  had  been  sent  down  to  contact  the  Connecticut 
force  and  brought  it  back.  It  was  time  to  get  busy. 

There  were  a  number  of  Indian  prisoners  to  be  disposed  of.  The  prob¬ 
lem  was  solved  by  selling  47  for  50  pounds.  On  Saturday,  the  Connecticut 
force  having  moved  up  to  Smith’s,  the  army  set  out  for  the  Great  Swamp. 
They  had  as  quide  an  Indian  called  Peter  who  had  agreed  to  show  them  the 
way  after  being  threatened  with  death. 

Richard,  one  of  the  sons  of  Gysbert  and  Catherine  Op  Dyck,  had 
joined  up  for  the  excitement.  He  died  of  his  wounds  in  the  battle  and  his 
dust  is  mingled  with  that  of  others  in  the  Great  Grave. 

It  had  turned  very  cold,  with  a  heavy  snowfall  which  continued  Satur¬ 
day  and  Sunday.  By  our  present  calendar  reckoning  it  was  December  30, 
and  the  reign  of  winter  was  established. 

The  most  penetrating  recital  of  that  march  to  the  swamp  and  back 
you  can  read  is  that  -  of  Norman  M.  Isham  in  his  paper  dedicating  the 
bronze  tablet  which  marks  the  grave.  You  will  find  it  in  the  Report  of  the 
^Committee  on  Marking  Historical  Sites  m  Rhode  Island.  Since  we  are 
interested  especially  in  Cocumcussoc  I  will  content  myself  with  recommend- 
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ing  that  paper  to  your  notice  and  will  mention  just  that  part  of  it  referring 
to  the  grave  itself: 

‘  When  the  column  reached  Cocumcussoc  its  first  duty  must  have  been 
to  care  for  its  wounded.  All  that  could  be  placed  in  the  blockhouse  were 
there  collected,  and  the  writer  in  the  Indian  Chronicle  says  that  General 
Winslow  in  order  that  the  house  might  be  thus  occupied  lay  in  a  barn  be¬ 
longing  to  the  estate.  Other  houses  were  used  which  must  have  been  those 
on  the  Pequot  Path  to  the  north  and  at  Quidnessett.  But  even  this  accom¬ 
modation  was  bad  enough.  John  Bool,  who  speaks  from  experience,  says  in 
a  petition  to  the  governor  and  the  court  of  Massachusetts: 

After  I  was  wounded  I  was  carried  some  20  miles  in  a  very 
cold  night  and  laid  in  a  cold  chamber,  a  wooden  pillow,  my  cov¬ 
ering  was  the  snow  the  wind  drove  in  on  me. 

‘Some  of  the  uninjured  Connecticut  soldiers  were  quartered  in 
what  Deputy  Governor  Leet  called,  a  house  without  walls. 

Only  20  men  had  been  killed  outright  in  the  action.  Twenty- 
two  diea  on  that  march.  These,  with  the  12  brought  in,  so  that 
December  20th,  we  buried  in  a  grave  34,  next  day  4,  next  dav  2, 
and  none  since  here.’ 

^He  was  writing  on  the  26th  of  January,  our  February  6th,  1675. 
Winter  had  set  in  early'  that  year,  and  we  may  believe  the  ground  was 
frozen.  Hence  the  labor  of  digging  the  grave,  which  must  have  covered  a 
considerable  area,  would  be  heavy  and  the  grave  on  that  account  may  have 
been  shallow.  A  confirmation  of  these  conjectures  is  at  hand  in  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Edwin  Halsey  Reynolds  in  digging  the  ancient  site  some  thirty  years 
ago  could  find  no  remains.  A  shallow  grave  allows  the  chemistry  of  nature 
to  dispose  of  its  contents  in  a  short  time.  No  metal  articles  appeared  for  the 
bodies  were  probably  interred  in  thin  clothing.  Mr.  C.  B.  Reynolds,  who  as 
a  young  man  was  present  at  the  excavation,  speaks  of  finding  a  stratum  of 
black  material  in  the  trench. 

The  only  mark  of  the  grave  up  to  the  present  time,  except  the  boulder 
at  the  south  of  it  upon  which  we  have  placed  our  tablet,  was  the  so-called 
Gra\ e  Apple  Tree  blown  down  in  the  gale  of  1813.  Some  letters  are 
said  to  have  been  cut  on  a  near-by'  rock  in  1S79,  but  a  search  today  does 
not  reveal  them.  The  chief  memory  of  this  honorable  resting  place  has 
been  handed  down  in  the  Updike  family,  descendants  of  Richard  Smith 
whose  land  this  was.  The  tradition  among  them  is  authentic,  as  it  seems 
to  the  committee,  beyond  all  doubt.  The  spoken  word  that  identifies  this 
spot  can  be  traced  from  people  now  living  to  the  years  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  when  old  inhabitants  whose  fathers  had  been  the  actors  in  the  tragic 
drama  were  still  alive.” 

This  tablet  was  dedicated  June  15,  1907,  26  years  ago.  Mr.  Isham 
refers  in  his  paper  to  Joshua  Tift.  He  is  a  figure  of  legend,  one  of  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  Cocumcussoc.  The  story  as  1  have  heard  it  is  that  he  was  generally 
known  as  Hatchet  Tift  and  preferred  Indian  to  white  society.  He  is  said 
to  have  fought  side  by  side  with  the  Indians  at  the  fort,  to  have  killed 
Seeley  oi  the  Connecticut  forces,  and  to  have  been  taken  prisoner. 

He  was  brought  back  with  \\  in  slow  s  forces,  tried,  on  what  charges 
does  not  appear,  and  hanged  from  a  gatepost  at  the  main  entrance  to  Co¬ 
cumcussoc.  It  is  said  he  was  drawn  and  quartered. 
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There  is  another  story  of  the  time  which,  whether  true  or  not,  is 
characteristic.  It  has  to  do  with  the  officers  of  the  Puritan  army  dining  and 
drinking  in  the  great  room  of  the  block  house,  each  with  an  Indian  slave 
standing  behind  his  chair.  One  of  the  officers,  cheered  by  his  cups,  suddenly 
*  exclaimed  that  he  would  give  a  demonstration  of  what  he  thought  of 
Indians  and,  rising,  struck  off  the  head  of  his  Indian  slave,  which  rolled  to 
the  corner  of  the  room. 

These  tales,  traditions  though  they  are,  are  likely  to  have  factual 
foundations.  They  are  of  a  sort  which  does  not  develop  spontaneously. 

There  is  still  a  third  tale  which  you  may  believe  or  disregard.  That  is 
that  the  cows  grazing  in  the  yard  would  never  crop  the  grass  on  the  Great 
Grave,  although  there  it  grew  most  luxuriently. 

How  much  of  Smith’s  block  house  survived  the  troubled  months  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Swamp  Fight  we  are  unable  to  determine.  Peace  was  restored, 
prosperity  returned,  cattle  and  sheep  multiplied,  settlers  moved  in- 

Richard  Smith,  the  son,  died  and  Lodowick  Updike  became  master  of 
Cocumcussoc.  He  visualized  money-making  opportunities  in  a  village  on 
some  of  the  great  acreage  which  had  fallen  to  him.  Settlers  already  had 
indicated  its  site  by  buying  home  lots  on  the  point  between  the  two  coves 
which  make  back  from  Wickford  Harbor— a  settlement  which  had  received 
its  name  from  Connecticut  about  1666  in  honor  of  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Winthrop  of  Connecticut,  whose  birthplace  was  Wickford  in  old 
England. 

So  Lodowick  Updike  turned  real  estate  speculator  and  platted  a  vil¬ 
lage.  He  called  it — -or  it  was  called  for  a  time— Updike’s  Newtown,  perhaps 
in  memory  of  the  Newtown  in  Queen  s  Borough  where  his  grandfather 
spent  a  few  months.  But  the  name  did  not  stick. 

Some  of  the  streets  projected  by  Updike  never  materialized.  The  cross¬ 
streets  running  oft  Main  street,  which  under  Updike  was  called  the  Grand 
Highway,  probably  are  of  his  mapping.  He  himself,  according  to  an  old 
plat,  had  a  stone  house  within  a  few  hundred  feet  one  way  or  another  of 
the  present  Wickford  House,  but  nobody  knows  where  it  was.  Perhaps  it 
was  only  a  project  house. 

Wickford  village  is  germane  to  our  consideration  only  because  it  flows 
in  this  direct  way  from  Cocumcussoc.  The  name  Cocumcussoc  belonged  in 
Indian  days  to  the  brook  which  empties  into  the  cove  just  south  of  the 
house. 

There  are  a  halt  dozen  different  spellings  of  the  name- — perhaps  more. 
Undoubtedly  in  the  phonetic  transcription  of  the  sound  there  was  an  “S  ’  in 
the  middle  of  the  name,  To  Williams  and  others  it  was  Cawcuinsquissick. 
Later  it  became  Cocumcussoc.  The  present  owners  of  the  estate  gave  it  the 
spelling  of  today  purely  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  It  is  easier  to  pronounce. 

Through  the  years  the  place  has  been  called  Updike  farm  for  four 
generations.  Then  it  became  the  Congdon  farm,  and  to  many  North  Kings¬ 
town  people  today  it  is  known  as  the  Babbitt  farm,  each  name  denoting 
change  of  ownership. 

Wilkins  Updike,  author  of  the  invaluable  History  of  the  iSiarragansett 
Church,  was  the  last  of  the  family  to  own  Cocumcussoc.  In  1S16  he  sold 
it  to  Capt.  Joseph  Congdon. 
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it  y°U,  "l'11  n°tice  when  you  look  at  the  house  that  the  corners  of  the 
root  peak  have  been  cut  off  and  slanted.  This  I  am  told  was  done  by  one 

of  the  owners  since  Wilkins  Updike’s  time  with  the  idea  that  it  gave  the 
house  a  more  ancient  appearance.  b 

It  is  not  possible  to  consider  in  the  time  at  our  command  details  of  the 
more  recent  history  of  this  remarkable  place.  The  house  crystallizes  the 

“  To  f °Umy  ‘ra,  ti0nS’  Fr°m  Coc“™ussoc  it  is  said,  unfor¬ 
tunate  Hannah  Robinson  fled  to  her  lover’s  arms  while  visiting  an  aunt 

w^vTomTa  Tm  the  PaSS?ge  °J  Kington  and  his  soldiers  on  their' 
way  from  Cambridge  to  New  London  to  take  ship  for  New  York.  It  saw 

cut  ,’m  H  sadProudl>'  UP  the  w«t  passage  and  round  Conani- 

there  on  h  S  i°n  k7  1  eWp0rt,’  Lafa>’ette  is  said  to  have  been  entertained 
Bishon  Rerk  ,nUmp,ha'  I0.Ur  ot,the  c°untr>’  atter  the  Revolution.  Doubtless 

War°of  ^ndependencef mibCrt  °  SUeStS  *  the  h°USe 

reason  hfT  '*  "f  “T  t0  >'ou’  as  k  does  to  me,  that  there  is  abundant 
reason  for  considering  Cocumcussoc  a  spot  of  wonderful  historical  interest. 


A  LEGISLATIVE  BILL  OF  1835 

Marjorie  Hamilton  De  Bucci 

■:9 

MATTHEW  ALLEN,  an  early  settler  for  whom  Allenton  was  named. 

TA  had  three  brothers-Charles.  William  and  Christopher  or  “Kit”  as 
he  was  called  These  brothers  introduced  business  and  built  many  houses. 

t  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repesentatives  in  1835  and  it  was  throuch 
his  influence  that  a  law  was  passed  which  forbade  a  husband  to  take 
property  belonging  to  his  wife  to  pay  rum  bills-or  any  other  kind. 

,  Up  to  that  ,tlmc’  ,a  husband  was  guardian  over  his  wife  and  whatever 
she  possessed  belonged  to  him.  If  the  husband  ran  up  a  large  bill  for  liquor 
the  rum  seller  could  and  did  set  in  motion  the  law.  An  inventory  of  the 

Tfe  T  3nd  CVCn  food’  clothinS  and  furn'ture  were 

d  apd  the  wife  and  children  turned  out  of  their  home  when  the  real 

estate  was  attached  An  instance  is  recorded  where  a  shell  comb  was  taken 
from  a  woman  s  hair. 

In  Bissell’s,  now  called  Hamilton,  a  woman  was  left  a  life  interest  in 
f ’  ",h,ch  was  to  be  used  by  her  without  “Scrap  or  waste”,  and  at 
fc  Jvn’  th,e  eKState  'vas  t0  So  to  her  son.  The  husband  had  contracted  a 

and  use  themoney.C  °r  ^  ‘°  ^  th“  rent  or  lease  k> 

The  woman’s  brother,  hearing  of  this,  told  the  woman  to  go  to  the 
Town  Conned  and  say  that  her  husband  was  not  fit  to  be  her  guardian 
and  ask  that  her  brother  be  appointed  in  his  stead.  This  petition  was  granted. 

ceased ttCr  ™  paSSage  0t  thls  bdl  lntroduced  by  “Kit”  Allen,  such  abuses 
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THE  SIX  PRINCIPLE  BAPTIST  CHURCH  OF 

NORTH  KINGSTOWN 
more  familiarly  known  as  the 
"Old  Baptist  Church  In  Stony  Lane” 

Mary  Kenyon  Huling 

TIME  passes  on  and  often  leaves  a  bit  of  sadness  in  its  wake.  A  modest 
little  building  26  by  38  feet  standing  deserted  and  alone  on  a  back  road 
in  North  Kingstown  bears  evidence  of  this  fact.  Passersby  would  scarcely 
notice  it  or  realize  that  it  might  have  once  been  a  flourishing  church  but 
for  the  well  filled  graveyard  about  it.  If  this  old  building  could  tell  the  story 
of  its  past  and  of  the  long  ago  when  people  came  from  miles  around  to 
worship  there,  it  would  add  much  to  the  interesting  history  of  the  town. 
The  organization  of  the  Six  Principle  Baptist  Church  in  North  Kingstown 
is  one  of  the  oldest  of  that  denomination  in  America  and  dates  back  to  1665. 
The  First  Baptist  Church  was  founded  in  Providence  by  Roger  Williams  in 
the  year  1639.  The  second  Baptist  Church  was  almost  immediately  formed 
in  Newport. 

According  to  church  historians,  Roger  Williams  was  also  instrumental  in 
originating  the  North  Kingstown  Church  body  which  sometime  later  built 
the  Meeting  House  in  Stony  Lane.  Richard  Smith,  the  first  white  settler 
in  this  locality  had  leased  land  and  erected  a  trading  post  in  the  midst  of 
this  Indian  country  in  1641. 

From  Calender’s  well  known  historical  discourse  it  would  seem  that 
Williams  used  the  post  as  a  mission  station  almost  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
He  mentioned  that  he  had  been  told  in  1738,  by  people  who  had  known 
Williams,  that  he  had  held  public  worship  once  a  month  at  Smith’s  for 
many  years.  Daniel  Berkeley  Updike  in  his  book,  Richard  Smith,  quotes 
from  a  letter  written  by  Richard  Smith,  Jr.,  at  Wickford,  June  25,  1673,  to 
John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  who  was  Governor  of  Connecticut  Colony  in  Hartford, 
“Mr.  Williams  doeth  exaceys  amongst  us  and  sayeth  he  will  contuny  itt, 
he  precheth  well  and  abel,  and  much  pepell  comes  to  her  him  to  theyr  good 
satisfaction.” 

Samuel  Green  Arnold,  in  his  history  of  Rhode  Island,  speaks  of  the 
controversy  over  the  ownership  and  government  of  the  Narragansett 
Country,  or  King’s  Province,  between  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  which 
lasted  for  many  years.  In  1664  a  friendly  letter  was  sent  to  Connecticut  in 
regard  to  the  difficulty  between  the  two  Colonies.  The  conflct  of  jurisdiction 
placed  the  Narragansett  setders  in  a  very  difficult  position.  They  wrote 
asking  for  advice,  saying  that  Richard  Smith,  Jr.,  was  under  bond  to  answer 
to  Rhode  Island  and  that  a  constable  might  soon  be  expected  at  W  ickford. 
The  Council  at  Hartford  soon  established  a  court  at  W  ickford  and  conferred 
on  the  inhabitants  power  to  choose  their  own  officers  and  recommended 
them  to  obtain  “an  able  orthodox  minister.”  It  seems  that  they  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  this  advice  for  from  Field' s  History,  Volume  1,  page  gS,  we  find  that 
in  1666,  Thomas  Baker,  one  of  the  first  pastors  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church 
of  Newport,  is  known  to  have  removed  to  Kingstown  and  it  is  said  to  ha\e 
gathered  a  church  of  which  he  continued  in  charge  until  his  death  in  1710. 
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at  the  S  t  greater  Part  ot  that  "me  the  meetings  must  have  been  held 
WnTKh’.W  h  Tra^ln”  ^ouse  at  Cocumcussoc.  Certainly  until  after  Kin^ 
Philip  s  \\  ar  m  ,675,  there  would  not  have  been  any  building  in  the  com¬ 
munity  large  enough  to  accomodate  a  large  gathering 

Lndoubtedly  Roger  Williams  induced  Elder  Baker  to  come  from 

HderPRichnr  1  r0r°  KSh  y  2  church  3nd  beCOme  its  first  Pre“her. 

refers  f  pM  JLn/sht’  *"  h.ls  H,story  of  the  Baptists  written  in  1827,  also 
refers  to  Elder  Thomas  Baker  as  one  of  the  first  Six  Principle  Pastors  in 

Newport,  who  soon  after  his  ordination,  removed  to  North  Kingstown  and 

raised  up  a  church  in  that  order.  And  he  also  said  that  it  was  the  first 
church  in  that  colony. 

is  nnThe  firSt  ment(:10n, that find  of  a  meeting  house  for  the  organization 
Page  107  oi  Austins  Genealogical  Dictionary,  under  the  date  of 
August  12,  1703.  Alexander  Huling  deeded  half  an  acre  of  land  for  a 
Baptist  Meeting  House  This  deed  is  in  the  Town  Clerk's  office  at  Wick- 

lowt-"“Fornio?  3  r"  nhCen0t  Pape[  ydlow  with  aSe.  *"d  reads  as  fol- 

Vilentin.  w  t  d  g°0C[  "f  '°  my  ,ovmS  friends>  Jeremiah  Wilkie  and 
lentine  W  ightman  ot  the  Baptist  Church  of  Christ,  in  the  Narragansett 

home  for  the'’"  Z  T  ot.land.to  make  use  °f  for  building  a  meeting 

frz  X  dWelheg,hoU,Se  *"  fyngst°wn.”  Signed,  Alexander  Huling. 
The  man  who  gave  the  land  is  buried  in  back  of  the  church  and  the  follow- 

vAT'fp"  can  stl11  be  seen  on  the  slate  head  stone:  “Here  lies 

ye  body  ot  Capt  Alexander  Huling  who  died  July  ye  29,  1725.”  Many  of 

his  descendants  have  been  buried  in  the  old  graveyard  amund  the  meeting 

rives' evideen  eenf  1  1  ^  the  large  field  ’ust  soulb  of  the  church 

gives  evidence  of  being  built  many  years  ago.  There  is  a  great  chimney 

foundation  in  the  center  ot  the  ruins.  The  broad  Hat  door  steps  are  still  in 

place  with  stepping  stones  set  in  the  steep  hill  ,n  back  that  leads  down  to 

Ifter  \frnsS\7he  w  TZ17  house  that  st°°d  there  burned  in  1906,  soon 

Alexander  H  P  "Z’  ast  °ccuPant>  dled-  And  all  that  is  left  to  mark 

«llar  -fn  I  Z'Z  n°"'  dwelh"S  house  in  Kingstown”  is  the  tumbled-in 
cellar,  and  a  tew  clumps  ot  purple  lilacs. 

,,  uZ  tHn  f°U/th  d<?ed  -in  the  North  Kingstown  records,  which  is  called 
e  u  ing  Purchase,  we  find  the  old  church  mentioned  again  “May  2- 

1709.  From  the  Colony  Agents  to  Alexander  Huling,  Thomas  Havens,  John 

Will  *  °Stpl  Austin,  \\  llliam  Havens,  Benjamin  Nichols,  William  Hall 

To  ka‘p  PT7’  “t  Z  A'orth,  1,824  acres  of  land  ntar  Devil’s  Foot 
Rock.  Bounded  on  the  East  by  the  Pequot  Trail,  south  on  highway  that 

o  FastnGre  C°l|n,t,ry(fnorth  on  tbe  Fones  Purchase,  west  on  road  leading 
W™  Greenwich.  Mention  ,s  also  made  “of  a  way  to  he  laid  out  to  the 

feeting  House  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  road  leading  in  a  westerly 

ScTis  Z  r  I6  P°St  r,°ad  ,3t  C“'.  Passes  very  near  the  old  church 
hich  is  about  two  miles  distant,  wending  its  wav  onward  through  the 

section  called  Scrabbletow  n,  it  passes  Wilkie’s  or  Queen's  Fort  and  "oes  on 
thdr  f'rT1''  11  the.earl>'  da>'s  this  must  have  been  the  IndiansHrail  to 

£  ^nrhV,Tl“td<TW’ ^  "  aS  ‘ater  ‘aid  °Ut  as  a  road’  which  was 
firs  called  Church  Lane,  but  is  now  known  as  Stonv  Lane.  Alexander 

'and  cftimarrlCSETbrh  Wlgh.t'mn’  a  granddaughter  of  Gvsbert  Updyck 
and  Catherine  Smith.  It  is  possible  that  the  tract  of  land  called  the  Huhn- 
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Purchase  was  inherited  by  his  wife  from  the  Smith  estate,  as  it  was  all  inside 
the  three-mile  limit  leased  from  the  Indians,  and  later  sold  by  the  Colony 
Agents  to  people  who  had  been  living  on  the  land  for  several  years  before 
th  adjustment  of  the  disputed  territory. 

The  Baker  Family  settled  a  short  distance  northwest  of  the  church, 
which  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  building  was  erected  between  1703  and 
1710,  before  the  death  of  Elder  Baker,  and  also  seems  to  explain  its  loca¬ 
tion.  Occasionally  when  the  old  church  is  mentioned  someone  will  remark 
that  they  had  been  told  that  it  was  built  across  the  road  and  later  moved  to 
where  it  now  stands.  There  is  nothing  in  any  of  the  records  to  substantiate 
this.  It  is  very  probable  that  these  people  have  been  confused  by  the  story 
of  the  old  “Hornbeam”  Chapel  in  Lafayette,  which  was  moved  across  the 
road  in  that  village  many  years  ago. 

There  is  no  definite  record  as  to  when  the  meeting  house  was  built, 
but  an  old  letter  from  this  church  found  among  the  Exeter  Baptist  Church 
records,  dated  1750,  sheds  some  light  on  the  subject.  This  letter  will  be  more 
fully  explained  later.  The  letter  reads  in  part:  “About  forty  years  ago 
a  number  of  people  in  Kingstown  in  the  Colony,  of  Rhode  Island  called  Six 
Princable  Baptifts  which  did  agree  to  propigate  the  Goiple  of  Jefus  Chrift 
they  embodied  themselfs  into  Church  order  and  in  Order  to  Carry  on  the 
Publick  Worfhip  of  God  ther  was  given  by  a  friend  a  piece  of  land  to  fet  a 
meeting  houfe  on  which  was  don  by  thefe  people  and  So  by  subfcription.” 
And  a  little  later  in  the  letter  when  mention  is  made  of  the  ownership  of 
the  meeting  house;  “the  meeting  hous  is  ours  for  two  reafons  b'ecaufe  we 
chiefly  built  it.”  This  letter  is  dated  “May  ye  8th,  1750,”  and  states  that 
the  land  was  given  about  forty  years  before  and  that  the  church  was  built  by 
subscription,  bringing  us  back  again  to  the  date  of  1710.  Some  historians 
have  mentioned  that  there  have  been  records  from  1710,  but  all  records  from 
that  date  to  1766,  except  the  letter  of  1750,  have  completely  disappeared. 
After  the  death  of  Elder  Frederick  J.  Caterer,  the  last  pastor  to  hold  regular 
services  in  the  meeting  house,  the  church  records  from  1766  to  1906  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  nephew,  who  sometime  later  took  them  to  England 
where  they  were  appraised  by  a  London  book  seller  who  said  that  they 
were  unique  and  valuable.  The  records  were  soon  after  offered  for  sale  by 
a  Solicitor  of  52  Bedford  Square,  London.  The  result  of  this  older  is  not 
known.  (The  writer  was  fortunate  in  having  these  records  loaned  to  her 
for  a  short  time  before  they  were  taken  over  seas,  and  had  the  opportunity 
to  take  many  interesting  notes  from  them.) 

References  to  the  meeting  house  are  often  made  in  land  transfers  in 
that  vicinity.  One,  dated  October  13,  1747,  read  in  part  as  follows: 
"‘Alexander  Havens  to  John  Hoyle  of  Providence,  147  acres  of  land  bounded 
on  east  by  road  that  leads  to  Baptist  Meeting  house.”  Another  item  in  a 
deed  dated  November  16,  1769,  mentions  that  John  Reyonlds,  son  of  Peter, 
gave  a  report  of  laying  out  the  road  to  East  Greenwich  from  the  Baptist 
Meeting  House. 

From  the  Secretary’s  minutes  of  the  business  meeting  held  January  2, 
1 773*  there  is  evidence  that  the  meeting  house  had  been  standing  for  many 
years  and  was  in  need  of  repairs.  They  read,  “Took  into  consideration  the 
repairs  of  the  meeting  house,  and  agreed  to  repair  it  by  free  subscription, 
a  subscription  paper  was  drawn  for  the  collection  of  the  same,  and  Elder 
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James  Wightman  and  Bretheren  Christopher  Alin,  John  Whitford  and 
Benj.  Davis  are  to  receive  the  moneys  given  for  the  repairs,  and  deliver  the 
same  to  those  that  shall  be  appointed  to  procure  the  stuff  and  carry  on  the 
work.  It  must  have  taken  a  long  time  to  get  the  money  together  and  make 
the  necessary  repairs,  for  it  is  many  years  later  at  a  business  meeting  held 
July  5,  1788,  called  to  authorize  Elder  Hill  to  purchase  a  tenement,  evidently 
for  a  parsonage,  that  it  was  noted  that  Benjamin  Eefft  paid  William  Rey¬ 
nolds  three  pounds  toward  the  repair  of  the  meeting  house.  Benjamin 
Davis  was  the  clerk  for  the  day.  No  doubt  there  were  many  other  items  in 
the  minutes  in  regard  to  the  repair  work.  This  was  during  the  troublous 
period  of  the  Revolutionary  War  which  accounts  for  the  long  delay.  About 
70  years  later  the  meeting  house  was  extensively  repaired,  and  modernized, 
all  proof  of  its  age  was  completely  obliterated,  excepting  the  broad  floor 
boards  and  the  square,  straight-backed  pews.  The  walls  are  several  inches 
thick  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  corner  posts  were  built  in  at  that  time  when 
the  walls  were  lathed  and  plastered.  A  marker  bearing  the  date  1842,  was 
placed  in  the  ceiling  to  commemorate  the  event  but  has  fallen  down  long 
since  and  never  been  replaced.  The  late  Mrs.  Philetus  Lawton,  who  was 
born  in  1842,  and  lived  on  the  Stony  Lane  road  about  a  mile  west  of  the 
church,  said  that  her  mother  had  often  told  her  about  when  the  meeting 
house  was  renovated,  and  of  the  big  gathering  at  the  rededication  service. 

In  Cole  s  History  of  Washington  and  Kent  Counties ,  we  find  a  list  of 
the  ministers  succeeding  Elder  Baker  after  his  death  in  1710.  Elder  Richard 
Sweet  who  lived  in  East  Greenwich,  assigned  his  property  to  Pardon  Till- 
inghast  and  removed  to  North  Kingstown,  preaching  there  until  his  death 
in  1740.  The  next  pastor  was  Elder  David  Sprague,  a  native  of  Hingham, 
Mass.,  who  preached  at  Scituate,  Rhode  Island,  for  a  time,  after  which  he 
removed  to  North  Kingstown  where  he  united  with  the  Six  Principle 
Church.  Elder  Sprague  was  ordained  in  1737  as  colleague  to  Elder  Sweet 
who  had  become  blind,  leaving  the  ministerial  duties  chiefly  devolving  on 
Elder  Sprague.  After  the  death  of  Elder  Sweet  in  1740,  he  had  full  charge 
of  the  church  and  society  and  soon  began  to  advance  Calvinistic  views 
wrhich  caused  much  uneasiness  and  dissatisfaction.  The  ungovernable  Elder 
was  often  admonished  but  still  persisted.  Finding  that  he  could  not  be  re¬ 
claimed,  upon  a  petition  signed  by  74  members,  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
church  and  refused  the  privilege  of  preaching  in  their  meeting  house.  This 
is  the  letter  or  petition  that  was  referred  to  some  time  earlier.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  document,  and  sets  forth  the  whole  difficulty  that  existed  between 
Elder  Sprague  and  the  church  members.  Many  of  these  misunderstandings 
seem  very  trivial  today  but  were  considered  serious  at  that  time.  One  of  the 
things  objected  to  was;  that  Elder  Sprague  and  some  of  his  followers  main¬ 
tained,  “that  it  was  A  duty  for  Chriftians  to  Sing  with  Loud  and  Joined 
voice  with  Rhime  and  tunes  of  Mans  Compofurcs  in  publick  afsembles 
These  things  to  Gether  with  many  other  greavous  and  Strange  carringson 
put  many  of  our  members  into  a  great  Flufter  So  that  we  became  a  poore 
Scattered  people  sumwhat  Like  Sheep  without  a  Shepherd.”  Elder  Sprague 
removed  to  Exeter  and  founded  a  Baptist  Church  in  that  town  in  1750.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Elder  Samuel  Albro,  who  died  March  29,  1767,  aged 
fifty-one  years.  He  is  buried  directly  in  back  of  the  meeting  house,  and  his 
wife  Alice  who  died  20  years  later  sleeps  beside  him.  Elder  James  Wight- 
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man  was  their  next  pastor,  and  continued  his  labors  until  his  death  in  1791. 
The  Providence  Gazete  of  March  29,  1791  has  this  to  say  of  the  venerable 
minister.  “Elder  James  Wightman  died  at  East  Grenwich  aged  82  years, 
2  months  and  1  day.  He  had  been  ordained  Elder  of  a  Baptist  Church  in 
North  Kingstown  more  tha*n  twenty  years  ago.  His  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Manchester  of  Coventry.  His  text  was  from 
2nd  Corinthian,  13:11.  Rev.  John  Gorton  of  Warwick  was  ordained  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  Elder  Wightman  in  1781,  and  after  his  death  had  charge  of  the 
society  until  1794-  Eider  Hill  was  an  able  man  and  the  church  seemed  to 
prosper  for  a  while  during  his  pastorate,  but  he  was  dismissed  for  some  mis¬ 
demeanor.  The  exclusion  of  Elder  Hill  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
Church  for  many  years,  as  they  were  without  any  pastor  or  anv  public  gifts 
to  carry  on  the  work.  Pastors  from  other  churches  held  services  there  from 
time  to  time  and  administered  communion,  enabling  the  church  to  continue. 

John  Gardiner  was  called  by  the  church  and  ordained  as  its  pastor  in 
1808,  continuing  to  1850,  when  he  became  blind.  He  died  in  Connecticut 
about  1861.  Due  to  his  long  pastorate,  the  church  was  known  far  and  wide 
for  many  years  as  “Elder  John  Gardiner’s  Six  Principle  Baptist  Church.” 
Elder  John  Slocum  was  ordained  in  1834,  and  from  1850  until  succeeded  bv 
Elder  Samuel  K.  Matteson,  had  charge  of  the  church  and  society.  Elder 
Matteson  was  ordained  in  1858  and  was  called  to  preach  at  the  “Seminary” 
or  Frenchtown  church  in  1869,  but  drove  over  to  the  “Old  Baptist”  every 
alternate  Sunday  afternoon  to  exhort  to  the  faithful  a  few  who  gathered 
there.  He  lived  near  Green  s  Corner  in  East  Greenwich  and  ran  a  grist-mill 
to  help  earn  a  livelihood.  These  loyal  preachers  received  little  pay  for  their 
services  and  had  to  find  some  other  way  to  support  their  families.  Most  of 
them  were  self-taught  and  seemed  to  have  a  natural  gift  for  interpreting 
the  Scriptures.  During  the  fall  of  1886,  Elder  D.  L.  Bennett,  an  evangelist 
from  Knotty  Oak  Church  of  Anthony,  held  revival  services  in  the  old  meet¬ 
ing  house  for  six  weeks,  and  in  response  to  his  labors,  17  persons  were 
converted.  The  Church  seemed  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition  at  that 
time,  but  this  was  the  last  of  any  great  activity  to  take  place  there.  Elder 
Frank  B.  Scribner  held  services  there  for  a  time,  and  William  Revnolds  of 
Davisville,  also  held  preaching  services  for  a  while.  Services  were  inter¬ 
mittent  for  many  years.  Elder  Henry  Allaby  of  Quidnessett  Church,  and 
Elder  Frederick  J.  Caterer  were  among  the  last  ministers  to  hold  regular 
meetings  there. 

“Precher”  Pardon  Tillinghast,  was  an  interesting  character  in  the  church 
for  several  years.  His  journal  written  by  himself  January,  1781,  when  he 
was  45  years  of  age,  and  telling  of  his  experiences  in  the  church  “and  deal¬ 
ings  of  God,  are  with  the  Exeter  Church  records.  He  evidently  joined  the 
Stony  Lane  Church  during  Elder  Albro’s  pastorate,  and  soon  felt  that  he 
had  the  gift  to  preach  but  did  not  get  much  encouragement  or  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  so.  To  quote  from  his  journal  of  many  pages,  “I  thought  if  I 
was  in  a  proper  place  I  could  speak  of  God,  but  how  to  get  there  I  could 
not  tell.  About  two  or  three  years  after  I  joined  the  church,  there  was  an 
aged  sister  and  mother  in  Christ  that  died  and  was  to  be  buried  from  the 
meeting  house.  I  helped  to  carry  her  into  the  meeting  house,  and  when  I 
had  set  the  corpse  on  the  table  it  then  came  to  me  that  I  was  where  I  had 
sometimes  wanted  to  be,  and  it  seemed  that  I  dare  not  go  away.  I  sat  down 
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and  we  waited  for  Elder  Albro  who  was  expected,  but  he  did  not  come. 
It  seemed  to  me  I  dare  not  omit  speaking.  After  some  time  I  got  up  and 
mentioned  a  text  and  spoke  awhile  and  then  endeavored  to  pray.  From 
that  time  some  seemed  to  want  me  to  go  forward  and  others  to  pull  me 
back.”  From  this  rather  unique  beginning  ‘‘Preacher  Pardon”  went  through 
life  preaching  whenever  or  wherever  he  had  the  opportunity  with  more  or 
less  acceptance. 

For  over  fifty  years  Betsy  Ann  Briggs,  better  known  as  “Blind  Betsy”, 
who  lived  a  short  distance  away,  was  an  outstanding  figures  in  the  Stony 
Lane  Church,  of  which  she  was  the  caretaker  to  the  end  of  her  days,  in  early 
1900.  Though  blind  from  early  childhood,  she  walked  with  firm  and  stately 
step,  as  she  tramped  alone  and  unguided  about  the  lonely  country  roads. 
She  was  always  the  first  one  at  the  church  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  as  time 
went  on  and  most  of  the  older  members  had  passed  away,  frequently  there 
would  be  only  four  or  five  persons  present,  with  no  one  to  bring  the  gospel 
message.  “Blind  Betsy",  tall  and  thin,  with  snowy  hair,  and  bearing  the 
expression  of  an  inspired  prophetess  would  take  charge  of  the  service.  She 
would  tell  of  her  faith  in  God,  and  of  her  spiritual  sight  which  was  of  more 
value  to  her  than  any  physical  sight  could  be.  In  the  minutes  of  a  business 
meeting  held  June  30,  1855,  Betsy  A.  Briggs,  reported  that  she  had  caused 
the  meeting  house  to  be  painted,  also  that  she  had  .collected  the  subscription 
money  and  paid  the  bills.  In  the  October  business  meeting  of  the  same 
year,  it  was  voted  to  have  the  locust  trees  in  the  church  yard  cut  down,  to 
sell  the  butts,  and  use  the  tops  to  warm  the  meeting  house. 

At  the  October  business  meeting,  in  1876,  Miss  Ellen  A.  Whitford  was 
appointed  to  collect  $9.50  to  pay  for  a  stove.  It  is  believed  that  the  same 
stove  is  used  to  heat  the  building  at  the  present  time  whenever  there  is 
any  occasion  for  it. 

The  Sweet  family  who  live  near  by  have  always  taken  much  interest 
in  the  old  church  and  have  assumed  leadership  in  having  services  there  from 
time  to  time.  In  1915,  Mrs.  Washington  Sweet  started  a  Sunday  School 
there  which  continued  for  many  years  and  was  kept  up  by  her  daughter, 
Miss  Mae  Sweet,  until  about  1934,  when  there  were  few  children  left  in 
the  community  to  attend.  Mr.  Foster  Sweet,  as  have  many  others  before 
him,  has  had  the  grave  yard  cleared  of  bushes  and  brambles,  but  the  poison 
ivy,  briars  and  wild  cherry  trees  continue  to  grow  in  spite  of  these  efforts 
and  the  place  is  now  in  a  very  much  overgrown  condition. 

We  little  realize  today  what  the  early  churches  meant  to  the  commun¬ 
ities,  and  how  far  spread  was  their  influence.  In  the  old  records,  we  find  the 
following  item,  which  reads  in  part,  “August  31,  1769,  a  request  was  made 
by  a  number  of  our  bretheren  living  in  Richmond,  asking  for  liberty  to 
building  a  meeting  house  in  Richmond,  and  also  for  permission  to  em- 
bodiate.”  Their  request  was  granted  at  the  next  business  meeting.  Six 
years  later,  February  1 1,  1775,  notice  was  given  the  North  Kingstown 
Church  that  the  General  Meeting  had  given  advice  for  Elder  Wightman  and 
his  Church  to  give  their  bretheren  and  sisters  over  to  the  care  of  Elder 
Pendleton  of  Richmond.  This  was  signed  by  29  members.  Thus  the  “Old 
Baptist”  has  been  the  mother  of  two  other  churches,  the  Exeter  Baptist 
Church  at  Chestnut  Hill  and  the  Six  Principle  Baptist  Church  of  Richmond 
town.  There  were  no  entries  in  the  record  book  from  June  2,  17776  to 
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June  i,  1827.  The  General  Six  Principle  Baptist  Association  was  organized 
in  1670.  The  name  Six  Principle  was  give  to  it  by  its  founders  because  they 
took  for  their  distinguishing  faith  and  belief  the  principles  contained  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  Hebrews,  first  and  second  verses  which  read  thus:  ‘'There¬ 
fore,  leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  let  us  go  on  unto 
perfection;  not  laying  the  foundation  of  repentance  from  dead  works,  and 
faith  toward  God.  Of  the  doctrine  of  baptism,  and  the  laying  on  of  hands, 
and  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  of  eternal  judgment.  And  this  will  w'e  do 
if  God  permit.” 

The  doctrine  of  baptism  is,  of  course,  in  their  belief  as  in  all  Baptist 
churches.  The  only  great  point  of  doctrine  in  which  they  differ  from  the 
established  Baptist  Church  is  the  rite  of  “laying  on  of  hands.”  They  are 
often  called  “General”  Baptists,  because  they,  believe  in  general  atonement. 
Sometimes  they  are  good  naturedly  called  “Hard  Shells”  because  they  have 
always  been  so  strict  in  their  beliefs.  The  denomination  grew  rapidlly  in 
influence  and  size.  In  1729  there  were  13  flourishing  churches  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  which  were  nearly  all  in  Rhode  Island.  It  remained  thus  for  tw'o  or 
three  generations,  and  then  began  as  rapidly  to  decline,  and  by  the  time  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  had  decreased  astonishingly  in  number  and  strength. 

Benedict’s  History  of  the  Baptists,  Vol.  1,  page  505,  speaks  of  the 
(supposed)  first  Association  held  in  1729,  to  be  “the  largest  assembly  of 
brethren  they  had  ever  seen.”  Thirteen  churches  were  represented  and  the 
North  Kingstown  church  was  mentioned  among  them. 

With  the  founding  of  other  churches  and  the  passing  away  of  the  old 
members,  there  are  few  left  to  take  an  interest  in  the  historic  “Old  Baptist 
Church.”  Two  services  were  held  there  in  the  fall  of  1934,  with  Rev.  Arthur 
C.  Lambourne,  President  of  the  Providence  Bible  Institute,  in  charge  of  the 
services.  He  was  assisted  by  several  other  ministers  from  the  neighboring 
churches.  A  fire  was  kindled  in  the  small  iron  stove  near  the  pulpit  to  offset 
the  fall  chill  which  had  penetrated  the  one-rom  building.  The  17  box-like 
pew’s  began  to  fill  long  before  the  service  started.  One  hundred  and  ten 
persons  from  all  parts  of  the  state  occupied  the  little  church  and  the  over¬ 
flow  was  standing  outside  near  the  door.  It  has  been  the  plan  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  to  old  a  meeting  there  each  fall,  and  they  have  met  with  great  success. 

There  is  something  about  these  sacred  old  places  which  seem  to  draw' 
the  people  back  occasionally  for  a  glimpse  into  the  past  with  the  feeling  that 
sometime  their  ancestors  might  have  sat  in  these  same  straight-backed  seats 
and  listened  to  the  long  sermons  that  the  old-time  preachers  felt  it  their 
duty  to  deliver.  We  hope  that  there  w'ere  not  as  many  wasps  there  then  as 
there  seem  to  be  today.  They  come  from  every  nook  and  corner  as  the  room 
gets  w  arm,  and  whiz  about  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  congregation;  they  are 
no  respecters  of  persons,  as  the  speaker  has  to  keep  on  the  alert  or  suffer  the 
consequences. 

The  Meeting  House  is  in  fair  condition.  It  was  painted  in  1931,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Charles  Webster,  a  faithful  member  of  the  Six 
Principle  Association.  The  September  hurricane  of  1938  caused  some  dam¬ 
age  to  the  roof  and  chimney  but  that  was  soon  repaired  by  Mr.  Webster. 
Years  ago  there  used  to  be  spit  boxes  full  of  sawdust  or  earth  in  the  pew's 
to‘  accommodate  the  mcn-folks  who  chew’ed  tobacco  w'hile  they  listened 
and  meditated. 
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An  amusing  story  is  told  by  Mrs.  Susie  Sprague  Hoxsie,  a  descendant 
of  Elder  David  Sprague  who  preached  at  The  Stony  Lane  church  prior  to 
I75°>  which  proves  that  boys  have  always  been  boys.  Elder  Sprague  had  a 
son  Solomon,  born  April  2nd,  173°*  One  Sunday,  when  Solomon  was  a 
young  lad,  and  his  father  was  preaching  in  the  meeting  house,  he  gathered 
a  number  of  the  younger  generation  together  in  a  deep  hollow  across  the 
road,  and  told  them  not  to  go  to  the  church  and  listen  to  the  rantings  of 
David  (his  father)  but  to  stay  with  him  and  listen  to  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon. 

It  is  claimed  that  young  Sprague  preached  a  fine  sermon  to  his  young 
friends  that  day.  Several  years  later,  Solomon  Sprague  was  ordained  in 
his  father  s  church  in  Exeter  and  led  a  very  useful  life,  for  he  was  a  physician 
as  well  as  a  preacher. 

Yes,  time  passes  on,  and  no  one  will  ever  know  the  amount  of  good 
accomplished  in  our  country  by  having  a  Meeting  House  in  Kingston  for 
the  service  and  worship  of  God.” 


A  NORTH  KINGSGTOWN  FEUD 
Peirce  vs.  Congdon 

Nellie  Campbell  Hamilton 


A  CURIOUS  and  interesting  event  took  place  on  the  old  Congdon  Farm 
in  Hamilton  a  hundred  years  ago.  There  were  no  public  or  town 
roads  in  those  days,  but  there  was  a  law  that  any  citizen  had  a  right  to  get 
to  the  shore  through  anyone  s  ground,  with  horses  or  oxen;  so  there  were 
always  “cartpaths”  about  once  in  so  far  apart.  The  cartpath  leading  through 
the  Congdon  farm  was  at  the  identical  spot,  where  the  gate  is  now,  two 
or  three  rods  north  of  the  mill  dam.  The  right  of  way  was  given  but  no 
damage  must  be  done  to  anything  in  the  lot  through  which  people  passed. 
In  those  early  days  there  were  feuds  between  big  families.  The  placid  waters 
of  the  community  would  be  troubled  and  everyone  would  take  issue  on 
one  side  or  the  other. 

A  feud  had  arisen  between  the  Peirce  brothers  and  the  Congdons  who 
had  forbidden  the  Peirces  to  pass  through  their  grounds.  The  villagers  were 
watching  the  progress  of  events  and  were  rubbing  their  hands  and  chuckling 
in  anticipation  of  fun.  They  were  hustling  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
question  and  it  was  being  discussed  on  every  corner.  At  last  Giles  Peirce 
with  his  sons  started  for  the  front  with  their  ox  team.  They  stopped  at  every 
farm  house  along  the  way.  Everywhere  they  got  reinforcements  of  men  and 
teams.  There  were  in  line  probably  25  men  and  20  ox  teams.  Fhe  Congdons, 
in  order  to  stop  passage  through  their  grounds,  had  plowed  and  planted  corn 
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in  the  whole  lot,  path  and  all;  but  the  army  of  whish  Giles  Peirce  was  king 
was  not  to  receive  a  check.  He  knew  just  how  matters  stood  and  had  looked 
on  all  sides  of  the  case.  He  had  the  right  of  way  through  that  field  wdth 
his  team  and  every  man  with  him  had  that  same  right  of  way  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  damage  must  be  done  to  Congdon’s  corn.  It  was  like  the 
case  in  Shakespeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice ;  the  Jew  had  a  right  to  a  pound 
of  flesh  out  of  Christian’s  body,  but  in  taking  it  not  a  drop  of  Christian 
blood  must  be  shed.  However  the  gate  was  thrown  wide  open  and  Giles 
Peirce,  swinging  his  ox  lash  and  shouting  ”Ge,  Haw,  get  up’’  and  much 
more  which  none  but  the  oxen  could  understand,  led  his  columns  in  zig 
zag  directions,  right  wheel  movements,  left  reverse,  double  quick,  paces  and 
changes,  right  through  the  midst  of  that  field  of  corn. 

Old  Congdon,  though  well  along  in  years,  was  strong  as  iron  and  he 
and  his  half  dozen  sons  stood  in  the  way  and  swung  their  fists  with  effect. 
Among  the  invaders  were  six  muscular  sons  of  David  Green,  Esq.  They 
just  relished  the  encounter  and  sprang  at  the  Congdons.  It  was  an  interest¬ 
ing  time  that  day  in  the  tall  corn  and  ere  the  victory  rested  with  the  invaders, 
there  were  several  sore  heads  and  several  men  were  carried  off  the  field  with 
black  eyes  as  souvenirs.  It  was  a  triumph  for  the  Peirces  and  their  followers 
for  miles  in  every  direction. 

There  was  at  least  one  element  in  that  army  of  invasion  that  thought 
itself  in  Paradise,  and  that  was  the  oxen.  They  feasted  all  the  way  on  the 
corn.  Of  course  this  energetic  action  did  not  bring  about  more  amiable 
relations  between  these  big  families  and  each  waited  some  convenient 
season  to  pay  back  the  other  with  interest,  but  the  people  had  a  great  time 
over  it  and  laughed  and  made  up  songs  and  handed  the  story  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  One  of  the  songs  ran  something  like  this: 

“  ’Twas  on  an  August  day  w'hen  winds  blew  soft  and  gay, 

That  warning  legions  filled  the  road 
With  cart  and  oxen,  proud  they  strode. 

There  were  Peirce,  Gardiner  and  Cole  and  Northups, 

Uncouth  lean  and  droll 

There  were  a  lot  of  notable  ones,  old  David  Green 
And  his  stalwart  sons. 

And  there  on  the  road  the  note  to  indorse,  sat 
Major  Northup  on  his  horse. 

Giles  Peirce  rode  sternly  at  the  head, 

On  wrath  and  fury  he  had  fed. 

In  words  that  were  loud  and  full  of  scorn, 

He  vowed  he’d  ruin  that  field  of  corn. 

He  warned  the  Congdons  to  shun  his  wrath, 

Nor  rashly  venture  across  his  path. 

Old  Congdon  growled  like  a  lion’s  roar, 

‘You’ll  never  reach  that  bloody  shore.’ 

He  and  his  sons  plied  fierce  their  fists. 

And  smote  the  foemen  and  never  missed; 

But  soon  the  savage  battle  was  done 
Old  Giles’  rank  had  the  victory  won.” 
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THE  W1CKFORD  HOUSE  Sketch  by  Lombard,  1913 


TAVERNS 

Bertha  Mae  Nichols 

*  I  ^  AVER  NS  were  the  center  of  much  influence  in  the  community  life  of 

early  days,  being  used  for  assemblies,  parties,  courts,  town  meetings, 
and  council  meetings  .  (The  Town  House,  on  West  Main  Street — now  used 
by  the  American  Legion — was  not  built  until  1807.)  Some  taverns  were 
used  as  headquarters  on  training  days  in  the  Revolutionary  War  period 
when  men  from  all  over  the  outlying  district  came  into  Wickford  to  train 
for  active  military  duty.  The  tavern  keeper  always  made  provisions  for 
training  day  by  laying  in  an  extra  stock  of  liquor.  In  the  old  stage  coach 
days,  it  was  a  picturesque  Sight  to  see  coaches  drawn  up  before  taverns  with 
passengers  from  Providence,  New  London,  Kingston  and  other  points. 

THE  WICKFORD  HOUSE 

This  old  colonial  tavern  retains  to  this  day  its  fame  as  a  noted  inn, 
although  for  a  period  of  many  years  it  was  used  as  a  dwelling  house.  It 
was  built  in  1769  on  the  Grand  Highway,  now  Main  Street  in  Wickford, 
and  is  now  owned  by  Clarence  Parker. 

Col.  Hunter  White  in  his  Wickford  Houses  says  of  it:  “This  house  un¬ 
doubtedly  received  its  greatest  notoriety  in  what  might  be  called  the  bicycle 
days  when  Mother  Prentice  ran  the  place  and  served  dinners  to  out-of-town 
parties.  The  reputation  of  Wickford  House  dinners  was  certainly  state-wide 
and  was  probably  known  throughout  a  much  wider  section.  In  those  days 
in  winter  time  sleighing  parties  made  the  tavern  their  destination.” 

YE  OLDE  NARRAGANSETT  TAVERN 

David  Potter  and  Timothy  Dean  together  built  a  house  in  1773  on  land 
which  they  bought  of  Robert  Potter  the  previous  year  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  Main  and  Wall  Streets 

During  most  of  its  existance  this  house  was  used  at  a  tavern.  It  was 
originally  called  “Ye  Narragansett  Tavern”  and  later  known  as  the  Narra- 
gansett  Hotel.  Its  sign  was  a  big  bunch  of  grapes  crudely  carved  out  of 
wood.  During  its  career  as  a  tavern  it  sheltered  all  the  celebrities  who  at 
one  time  or  another  passed  through  Wickford. 

Enjoying  as  the  village  did  a  period  of  great  business  activity  in  the 
decade  or  so  following  the  Revolution,  many  notables  stopped  at  this  house. 
It  was  to  this  building  the  episode  belongs  in  which  John  Randolph  of 
•Roanoke  figured. 

Randloph  and  a  New  England  conferee  in  the  United  States  Senate 
had  been  touring  New  England  looking  after  political  affairs,  and  at  every 
stopping  place  had  been  offered  pork  in  one  of  its  numerous  forms,  until 
Randolph  at  last  longed  for  a  change.  Arriving  at  the  Wickford  tavern 
his  companion  cheerily  asked  the  landlord  what  there  was  for  supper. 
“Well,  we’ve  got  some  fine  quahaugs”  said  the  landlord.  “Great  Heavens, 
hog  again",  said  Randolph  bitterly. 

Benjamin  Franklin  on  his  journey  in  behealf  of  the  postal  department 
stopped  there. 
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Rptcv  r  i  E  krej-  bJOUght  the  Pr°Per[y  in  1805  from  Eli  Bailey.  Mrs 
Betsy  Cook,  who  died  many  years  ago  at  an  advanced  age,  is  authority  for 

the  statement  that  her  father  was  mustered  in  as  a  Revolutionary  soldier  in 
the  old  taproom  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  house. 

.  TI|lere.arC  th>rteen  rooms  altogether  in  the  ancient  structure,  eight  of 
em  sleeping  rooms.  The  building  is  one  of  two  chimneys,  with  fire  places 
in  every  room.  The  entire  front  of  the  second  floor  was  a  hall  for  dancin* 

hr'  W  ^  m“tlngs'  A  peculiarity  of  construction  is  that  the  west  end  is 
brick  irom  sills  to  peak. 

for  £  ,'r  P“rchased  j?  i83?  by  Stanton  W.  Congdon  from  Samuel  Carr 
for  Shoo.  It  remained  in  the  Congdon  family  for  96  wears,  being  used 
most  of  the  time  as  a  tavern.  In  ,935  L.  Rodman  Nichols,  its  present  owner 
purchased  the  property  from  Maria  Congdon.  ’ 

n,  ™C/rdenCe  SWge  made  the  blarragansett  Tavern  its  stopping 
Th^  V  ^  vCT  paSSen/erS  n,ladc  connect'on  for  the  villages  to  the  south 

£nd -*»  “f  <**  —  ™  *• 

OTHER  TAVERNS 

streets^ n  WH  °n  tbe  s°l«heasterly  corner  of  Main  and  Fountain 

streets  in  \\  icktord,  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Clarke  Potter,  was  at  one  time 

taV.ernS  'Vere  Sma11  in  those  da>'s’  there  'vas  need  of 

o,hm  "ht" 

Another  building  still  standing  on  the  northerly  side  of  Main  Street 
between  Pleasant  and  Fowler  Streets,  was  erected  in  1770  and  has  been 

chddr35  3  taj  erlV  fJub  lC,  hal1’  a  singing  schooI,  an  evening  school  for 
children  and  a  dwelling  house.  When  Benjamin  Fowler  Spink  kept  a 

tavern  there  his  license  for  many  years  carried  the  provision  that  no  person 
Mal0famay.  $tr°ng  ^  THe  bui'ding  “  °"'ned  £  the 

The  Inn  of  George  Tennant  in  Wickford  was  for  several  years  previous 
o  1816  used  by  the  Wickford  Fire  Engine  Company  (chartered  in  1803) 
tor  its  meetings  at  a  cost  of  $1.00  per  meeting. 

the  haven  tavern 

W,lfThR  Hj'n\  Tavern  (rePlaced  by  a  colonial  house  now  owned  bv 

W  kl-  danH  }  "’aS,SltUatid .°"  the  Post  Road  ab°ut  two  miles  north  of 
cktord.  Here  Madame  knight  stopped  one  night  on  her  way  by  stage 

coach  from  Providence  to  New  York.  She  complained  that  she  could  get 

no  sleep  till  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  for,  since  the  partitions  of  its 

a®°, Tli'erCt'elJi  thlnJ-,shj  C0Uld  hear  men  in  the  “sreat  room”  laughing 
and  talking  loudly  while  drinking  their  liquor.  45 
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STONY  LANE 

Helen  Talbot  Porter 
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MIANTINOMI  was  harnessed  into  the  phaeton  for  the  ride.  The 
phaeton  with  the  “dickie”  for  we  took  one  of  the  children  and  you 
sat  beside  me. 

Yes,  we  drove  up  Stony  Lane! 

We  started  from  Barberry  Hill  at  Franklin  Corner  (now  Talbot’s 
Corner).  The  road  from  the  village  was  almost  dusty  and  the  hill  was 
steep  at  the  end.  Wickford  Main  Street  ran  right  into  the  front  gate  at 
Barberry  Hill,  you  remember  that. 

In  the  days  when  J.  S.  Vaughn  owned  it,  there  were  eight  stone  walls 
running  parallel  to  the  path  from  the  front  gate  and  it  was  this  Mr.  Vaughn, 
I  believe,  who  raised  the  house  and  put  the  new  story  under  it,  adding  the 
big  square  cupola.  The  high  ceilings  and  long  front  windows  make  the 
house  look  modern  now,  but  each  chimney  has  a  good  open  fire  place.  The 
second  story  and  the  attic  show  the  age  of  the  house,  when  it  was  one  of  the 
inns  on  our  Post  Road  from  Boston  to  New  York. 

As  we  drove  out  of  the  gate,  the  Katydid  Cottage  was  opposite.  A 
house  built  of  three  little  houses,  for  the  ell  was  the  small  house  that  orig¬ 
inally  stood  on  the  corner  close  to  the  road.  W.  R.  Talbot  moved  it  back 
and  bought  a  building  near  the  Hunt  house  that  had  been  used  for  a  store, 
placing  that  in  front  of  the  small  house.  He  also  bought  the  church  of  the 
“Holy  Rollers”,  I  think  they  were  called,  and  moved  that  over  from  the 
Ten  Rod  Road  (The  Victory  Highway). 

Across  the  road  from  the  Katydid  was  the  rocky  corner  with  a  high 
stone  wall  on  top.  That  was  hard  to  climb,  but  we  often  scrambled  over  it 
and  “went  blackberrying”  in  those  pastures.  The  sumac  grew  so  high  there, 
it  always  seemed  to  be  signaling  to  us  to  come  over  the  wall. 

The  little  G.  S.  Holloway  house  peeped  out  of  a  grassless  orchard  of  old 
apple  trees,  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  lived  near.  When  we  passed 
it  their  black  dog  was  sitting  on  top  of  his  dog  house,  he  never  seemed 
to  go  inside. 

Next  we  came  to  the  Ben  Smith  house  (Mr.  Lester’s  now).  Plain,  old- 
fashioned,  standing  above  the  road  with  a  big  hospitable  chimney  in  the 
renter  of  it.  I  think  it  was  Ben  Smith  who  had  such  a  keen  eye  for  build¬ 
ing  New  England  stone  walls. 

Then  there  was  the  S.  Hall  house  (now  owned  by  Walter  Rodman) 
another  lovely  old  landmark.  We  hitched  Miantinomi  at  the  gate  and 
walked  in  to  look  at  the  well  with  its  long  well-sweep  and  most  thrilling  of 
all,  to  see  the  live  trout  in  the  well.  Staring  into  its  cool  dark  depths  we 
were  rewarded  by  a  glimpse  of  the  very  lively  fish. 

Hall’s  Rocks  piled  up  behind  the  house,  and  half  way  up  we  peered 
into  the  “devil’s  cave,”  with  its  narrow  rock  seat  on  the  east  side  “for  the 
little  devils.” 

Up,  up,  up  and  what  a  view  of  Narragansett  Bay,  with  “Fishin’  Cove” 
and  Sauger  Point  a  little  to  the  left,  while  Wickford  with  its  church  steeples 
and  white  houses  nestled  peacefully  on  the  right. 
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Trees  all  over  and  around  Hall’s  Rocks.  Big  oak  trees,  on  which  many 
hearts  were  carved  and  initialed.  Each  two  hearts  joined  by  an  arrow.  But 
you  would  not  tell  me  who  carved  yours! 

It  was  not  far  to  the  G.  F.  Nichols  house  (now  Warren  Sherman’s) 
where  the  big  stone  chimney  takes  up  more  than  half  of  the  wall  in  the 
room  on  the  north  side.  A  rare  specimen  of  a  New  England  farm  houser 
a  part  of  which  is  about  250  years  old. 

In  front  of  it  is  almost  the  exact  spot  where  our  rugged  Roger  Williams 
ran  his  Trading  Post.  Of  course,  I  told  you  of  when  enemy  Indians  chased 
him,  he  escaped  them  by  wearing  snow-shoes  back  side  front.  But  how  he 
loved  the  Indians  in  Rhode  Island  and  how  they  loved  and  trusted  him! 
You  and  I  agreed  that  day  that  we  must  some  day  have  a  monument  there 
to  mark  our  devotion  to  a  great  man  and  an  historic  spot. 

We  let  Miantinomi  trot  past  Cocumcussoc  Farm.  In  this  book  it  has 
a  chapter  all  its  own,  but  one  thing  I  want  you  to  remember- — Ezra  Thomas, 
Captain  and  Mate  of  Clipper  Ships,  who  came  home  with  his  treasures 
to  the  cottage  on  the  Post  Road  near  “Collation  Corner”  owned  the  gold 
watch  chain  that  belonged  to  Richard  Smith  who  lived  at  Cocumcussoc 
when  it  was  the  Block  blouse.  The  chain  was  lost  when  Capt.  Ezra's  house 
was  burned  to  the  ground. 

We  passed  the  red  gate,  too,  where  History  tells  us  the  widow  of  a 
debtor  was  married  “in  her  shift”  to  prove  she  took  nothing  away  with  her. 

After  passing  that  gate  we  turned  into  Stony  Lane. 

The  first  house  on  the  right  was  the  H.  Smith  house  (later  destroyed 
by  fire)  with  the  old  Smith  cider  mill,  where  for  generations  cider  was 
made  and  sold.  We  stopped  again  and  got  out  to  see  the  patient  farm  horse 
plodding  round  and  round  and  round,  squeezing  the  cider  apples,  while  the 
apple  juice  ran  out  on  all  sides  into  the  wooden  trough  surrounding  the 
cider  press. 

We  drank,  with  straws,  all  the  cider  we  wanted  out  of  the  barrels  with¬ 
out  charge.  Then,  when  we  had  sampled  many  and  chosen  one,  Mr.  Smith 
sold  us  what  we  wanted  to  take  home.  Oh,  what  terrible  tasting  cider  we 
encountered  that  day,  before  we  found  the  right  barrel,  but  it  was  exciting 
to  choose  it  that  way. 

Stony  Lane  was  narrow  and  true  to  its  name,  with  deep  ruts  and 
“thank'-you-ma’ms”.  There  were  thick  woods  on  either  side  of  the  road, 
and  tall  trees  over  head  like  one  long  cathedral  arch.  Small  birds  peeped 
and  sang,  squirrels  frisked  and  chattered,  while  from  the  heart  of  the 
cool  woods  came  the  thrilling  call  of  the  wood  thrush. 

Rare  butterflies,  too,  fluttered  where  the  sun  slanted  through  the  leaves 
that  made  dancing  shadows  on  the  road.  It  was  a  great  place  to  go  “butter¬ 
flying.”  If  we  had  only  had  our  butterfly  nets  with  us  that  day.  We  saw 
a  “Camberwell  Beauty  and  a  “Wood  Nymph"  too! 

Not  far  up  the  road  was  the  gate  to  the  “Rolling  Rock.”  How  many  of 
you  have  had  the  joy  of  standing  on  that  rock  and  rolling  it  forward  and 
back  till  it  thundered?  Even  at  the  time  of  our  ride  there  was  a  great  roll 
and  roar  to  it,  but  we  did  not  try  to  roll  it,  it  took  more  strength  and 
weight  than  you  and  I  had,  even  adding  the  child  in  the  “dickie!” 

Alas  the  next  owner  hated  visitors,  closed  up  the  gateway  and  cemented 
the  Rolling  Rock  so  that  it's  now  silent  and  immovable.  But  King  Philip.* 
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that  great  Indian  Chief  of  the  Narragansetts,  used  to  call  his  warriors  to- 
gether  from  that  rock  and  some  day  we  must  free  it  to  thunder  again.  It  is 
a  landmark  that  must  not  be  lost. 

It  is  said  that  there  were  a  number  of  Indian  graves  a  few  rods  north 
of  Rolling  Rock,  ail  with  simple,  field-stone  markers,  but  we  did  not 
see  them. 

We  drew  up  for  a  moment  at  the  tiny  school  house,  “a  ragged  beggar 
sunning”  though  this  one  was  not  painted  red  like  Whittier's  famous 
school  house.  Just  as  we  stopped  the  bell  rang  and  out  of  the  door  trooped 
more  children  than  we  thought  could  get  into  the  little  building.  The 
teacher  looked  so  very  young,  but  she  taught  the  “three  R’s”  and  trained 
her  pupils  to  obedience,  which  after  all  is  the  fundamental  preparation  for 
New  England  backbones. 

When  we  came  to  the  Railroad  bridge  we  stopped  again.  That  was  the 
joy  of  a  ride  of  long  ago,  we  did  not  have  to  hurry.  There  had  been  a  steady 
rise  in  the  road  and  Miantinomi  was  glad  to  rest,  while  we  looked  up  and 
down  the  track.  “Ten  miles  of  straight  railroad!”  we  exclaimed.  Where 
else  could  that  be  seen  as  clearly  as  from  Stony  Lane  Bridge. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  bridge  we  were  in  Scrabbletown. 

It  was  Moses  Mawney  who  gave  the  town  its  name.  In  those  early 
days  the  use  of  rum  was  considered  quite  proper  for  all  occasions,  an.d  during 
the  raising  of  “Long  House”  (a  landmark  for  many  years)  it  was  suggested 
the  place  should  have  a  name  and  that  Mr.  Mawney  should  name  it.  He 
swung  his  bottle  of  rum  high  in  the  air  and  christened  it  “Scrabbletown,  be¬ 
cause  the  people  there  had  to  scrabble  to  get  a  living.”  It  is  still  called 
Scrabbletown,  a  delightful  tribute  to  that  “jolly  old  tar,”  Moses  Mawney. 
Before  the  days  of  school  houses  the  Long  House  was  used  as  a  school. 

A  grist  mill  was  erected  near  there  in  1824  by  Jonathan  Nichols,  later 
owned  by  Jonathan  Nichols  Arnold,  but  that  grist  mill  was  gone  before 
our  ride. 

Just  north  of  the  Stony  Lane  Bridge  stands  the  house  where  lived  a 
primeval  “concientious  objector”  to  the  Stonington  Railroad.  The  tracks 
were  to  run  between  his  house  and  his  barn  and  naturally  this  was  too  much 
for  Alexander  Huling  who  sat  with  his  gun  on  his  knee,  keeping  everyone 
at  a  distance  for  days.  We  do  not  know  how  he  was  convinced,  but  he  was 
finally  won  over  and  allowed  the  wrork  to  go  on. 

Next  we  came  to  the  road  from  Wickford  Junction  to  Davisviiie.  A 
flat  country  road  with  scrub  oaks  on  the  east  side  that  fairly  blazed  with 
gorgeous  mahogany-red  leaves  in  the  fall.  It  ran  close  to  the  railroad  track 
and  one  had  to  be  careful  not  to  let  the  horse  be  startled  when  a  train 
went  by. 

As  we  crossed  the  road  I  glanced  with  misgiving  at  the  Potter  Sweet 
house,  on  the  corner  and  set  back  a  little  above  the  road.  I  touched  Mian¬ 
tinomi  with  the  whip  to  quicken  his  pace,  for  here  was  a  disconcerting 
memory.  One  afternoon  long  before  this  ride,  my  brother  was  driving  by 
that  house  with  a  carriage  full  of  happy  young  people  and  there  on  the 
bank  was  a  long  table  on  which  a  sumptuous  repast  was  set,  while  around 
it  sat  at  least  ten  guests.  My  brother  pulled  up  the  horse  and  called  blithely, 
“Is  this  a  private  party,  or  can  we  get  into  it?”  The  host  rose  quickly  and 
came  close  to  the  carriage.  “This  is  a  funeral,”  he  said.  There  w'as  no  need 
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g0n,C  llbe  tbe  "‘nd’  hut  do  you  wonder  that  to  this 
day  I  hurry  by  that  house? 

,  -  'I'f  *eft  slde  °r  lhf  road  as  you  cross  it  at  Potter’s  Corner  stands  the 

of  rh"  H  Ba?|tlSt  C^Urch>  w,.th  lts  gca'eyard  close  beside  it,  a  little  village 
ot  the  dead,  still  speaking  its  taith  in  immortality. 

on  T,rar  n  the  SeCOnd  Davisville  road-  and  crossing  that  we  drove 

on  to  the  Indian  Fortress,  sometimes  called  Wilkie  Fort,  because  the  land 
at  one  time  belonged  to  a  man  named  Wilkie. 

.  Ff  .hl,lal1  the  w*y>.'ve  drove  slo'vly,  but  every  now  and  then  we  caught 
landscape  g  'mpSeS  0t  “ny  cottaSes  w*th  big  barns,  tucked  into  the  lovely 

..  ?At  last  vvc  reached  it,  called  by  some  “The  Queen’s  Fort”  named  for 
e  Squaw  -Sachem  Quaiapen,  who  ruled  the  surrounding  settlements  of 
the  Narragansetts.  History  speaks  of  the  “Queen’s  Chamber”,  a  huce 

wirh'hs ? ,  immense  rocks.  It  was  high  enough  to  be  comfortabfe. 

th  :  r  completely  hidden.  Centuries  of  neglect  have  filled  in  the 
mber,  till  now  it  is  very  small,  in  fact  any  queen  who  might  live  there 
now,  must  be  almost  as  slim  as  a  paper  doll. 

This  is  a  famous  fortress,  for  here  lived  and  died  Wampanoags  and 

ter  w,  iRh°de  IsIanC!erS’  °rlginal  of  these  our 

arrow  head  “  WaS  11131  afternoon>  "hen  found  a  real 

T-  ,®PP5>s,te  the  Fortress  we  stood  silent  before  an  amazing  stone  wall, 
fcach  rock  was  a  large  as  our  phaeton,  without  the  “dickie.”  Who  built  it 
and  w  hy  they  used  those  huge  rocks  we  do  not  know,  but  overgrown  with 
brush  and  saplings,  ,t  is  still  well  worth  a  trip  to  see.  * 

I  j  •  Stouy  Lane  lost  its  name  at  Sunderland  Road,  running  into  Pardon 

,  ra'  S"'eets  Road’  Con8don  Mill.  Robin  Hollow, 
Raccoon  Hill  Trail  and  came  to  a  dead  end  at  Matterson  Plain  Road. 

tj  1  bantinomi^  wanted  to  turn  around  there,  but  we  still  had  plentv  of 

U  fanc>  we  dld  not  really  have  to  go  home  at  all1 

I  he  red-gold  sun  had  set  'over  the  last  hill  and  we  stopped  where  sve 

LaTe  fill  T  SUmme,r  f'viU*h.t  and  let  the  haPPy  memories  of  Stonv 
Lane  fill  our  hearts  with  love  ot  the  old  and  also  love  of  the  new  that 

grows  old  so  quickly  now'  that  we,  too,  are  “getting  on.” 


THE  CASEY  HOUSE 

Lillian*  Rose  Gardiner 

'y'HE  Casey  House,  built  about  1725,  is  situated  on  the  Boston  Post  Road 
iro  A  uUt i3 ,ciuartg  ot  a  mile  no«h  of  the  village  of  Saunderstown.  It 

lutmn  kack  tl0m  the  r°ad  be/;vcn  fine  old  elms  and  was  the  scene  of  Revo¬ 
lutionary  conflict  as  indicated  by  many  bullet  holes. 

,  •  .  ^original  floor  of  the  dining  room  over  which  a  new  floor  has  been 
laid,  is  riddled  with  holes.  Three  ot  the  dining  room  doors  and  a  hall  door 
a  so  show  scars  ot  bullets.  It  is  said  that  a  small  closet  proved  a  safe  hiding 
place  tor  minute  men  during  a  skirmish. 

The  house  is  now  owned  by  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  New 
Lngland  Antiques. 
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THE  ANCIENT  CURSE 

Abbie  Peckham  Gardner 


VOLUMES  have  been  written  and  more  has  been  said  about  witches  and 
witchcraft,  fortune  tellers  and  astrologers  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
in  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  but  now  and  then  a  long-forgotten  story  which 
has  escaped  the  pen  of  the  historian  is  called  to  mind  by  a  descendant  of 
a  pioneer  settler.  It  was  such  an  one  who,  as  he  gathered  one  winter’s 
evening  with  his  family  about  his  blazing  log  fire,  related  the  following  tale: 

In  the  early  1750’s  in  the  town  of  Swansea,  Mass.,  a  vagrant  fortune 
teller  named  Jeffrey  Martin  lived  and  thrived.  So  cleverly  did  he  ply  his 
trade  that  he  was  greatly  feared  by  all  the  townspeople  and  none  dared 
cross  him  or  show  his  or  her  real  feelings  of  disgust  lest  he  would  retaliate 
by  casting  a  spell  or  bringing  disaster  upon  such  an  one. 

Many  tales  were  told  of  blasted  crops,  milch  cows  that  became  suddenly 
dry,  barns  that  were  struck  by  lightning;  all  caused  by  a  spell  Jeffrey  had 
cast  because  of  some  fancied  rebuff  he  had  received. 

A  little  back  from  the  country  road  outside  the  village,  stood  a  modest 
farm  house  which  was  owned  and  occupied  by  a  yeoman  and  his  family 
named  Wilbor.  One  day,  as  the  daughter  of  the  household  named  Chloe 
Wilbor,  was  coming  out  of  the  doorway  of  her  home,  she  saw  Jeff,  as  he 
was  called,  sauntering  up  the  path  toward  her.  When  the  man  saw  her  he 
bared  his  head,  made  a  low  curtsey  as  he  held  his  hat  in  his  hand  and  said, 
“Will  the  young  lady  permit  me  to  enter  the  house  and  get  a  drink  of 
water?”  .. 

Chloe,  who  was  a  sprightly,  spirited  girl,  gave  the  man  a  look  of 
disgust.  “Begone,  worthless  vagrant!”  she  said,  "Why  do  you  burden 
people  with  your  whining?  Go  to  the  public  well.  There  is  plenty  of  water 
there.”  And  as  she  spoke  she  held  the  door  closed  with  her  left  hand.  A 
dark,  sullen  look  came  over  the  man’s  face,  a  gleam  of  fire  shot  into  his 
eyes,  and  straightening  himself  to  his  full  height,  he  placed  his  shoulder 
against  the  jamb  of  the  door,  and  pointing  his  finger  at  the  girl  said,  “A 
curse  be  upon  your  head  from  this  hour;  your  husband  will  have  a  withered 
left  arm;  your  oldest  son  will  drown  in  a  seething  river,"  and  turning  on  his 
heel  the  man  walked  slowly  down  the  pathway. 

Chloe  reentered  the  house,  slamming  the  door  behind  her,  and  stamped 
her  foot  upon  the  floor  in  violent  rage.  “What  care  I  for  his  curse!  she 
cried  petulantly,  “How  dare  the  beggar  use  insulting  language  to  a  daughter 
of  the  leading  citizen  of  this  town!  Let  him  show  his  face  here  again 
and  I'll  have  him  arrested.'’ 

Not  many  weeks  after  the  above  incident  took  place,  Chloe  Wilbor 
went  to  the  Xarragansett  Country  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  relative  who  was  a 
descendant  of  Samuel  Wilbor,  one  of  the  seven  Pettaquamscutt  purchasers. 
It  was  at  a  husking  bee  during  this  visit  to  Pettaquamscutt  that  she  met 
William  Hammond,  a  well-mannered,  striking-looking  young  man,  the 
son  of  Joseph  Hammond,  owner  of  several  hundred  acres  of  land  on  and 
around  Hammond  Hill  in  North  Kingstown. 

A  husking  bee  in  South  County  in  the  18th  century  was  one  of  the 
gala  festivals  of  the  year,  being  surpassed  in  importance  only  by  their 
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Christmas  celebrations  and  by  wedding  festivities  which  were  regal  in  their 
appointments.  After  the  fertile  fields  had  yielded  their  harvests,  the  huge 
barns  bulged  with  grain,  the  larder  was  well  stored  with  choicest  viands 
and  the  cellars  groaned  with  hogsheads  of  cider  and  casks  of  finest  wines 
as  well  as  home  brew.  It-  was  then  that  the  planters  from  the  countryside 
for  many  miles  around  gathered  to  make  merry,  and  to  give  grateful  thanks 
to  the  God  who  had  so  richly  blessed  them  during  the  season  which  was  past. 

The  festivities  took  place  in  the  huge  barn  in  which  a  feast  was  spread 
before  the  assembled  guests  which  was  both  appetizing  and  bountiful,  and 
then  followed  a  season  of  merriment  which  was  unrestrained.  A  huge  pile 
of  corn  was  husked  and  thrown  into  the  center  of  the  barn,  and  whenever 
a  red  ear  was  discovered  in  the  hands  of  a  maiden  or  matron— which  was 
frequent — a  chase  around  the  premises  followed,  and  after  the  victim  was 
finally  caught  a  boisterous  period  of  kissing  ensued.  During  the  evening 
Chloe  Wilbor  was  belle  of  the  occasion;  she  was  possessor  of  many  red  ears 
and  in  consequence  seemed  to  enjoy  the  spirited  chase  about  the  huge  barn 
and  the  ensuing  penalty  of  paying  the  forfeits.  In  the  dancing  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  husking  bee,  Chloe  Wilbor  was  never  without  a  partner. 

During  the  festivities  it  was  noticed  that  William  Hammond  was  less 
boisterous  in  the  merriment  than  the  other  young  swains  of  the  party,  and 
it  was  also  noticed  that  the  young  man  was  infatuated  by  the  charms  of 
Chloe  Wilbor,  and  remained  much  by  her  side. 

The  romance  which  had  its  beginning  at  the  husking  bee  increased 
rapidly  in  intensity,  and  after  an  interval  of  some  months  there  followed  a 
marriage  between  the  two  young  people. 

William  Hammond  brought  his  bride  to  live  in  the  Hammond  home¬ 
stead  on  Hammond  Hill,  which  overlooked  Pettaquamscutt  River.  They 
were  a  handsome  couple  although  William’s  left  arm  hung  helpless  by  his 
side.  Little  comment  was  made  upon  William’s  infirmity.  If  some  one 
attempted  to  inquire  concerning  it,  a  warning  finger  was  placed  upon  the 
lip  and  so  the  majority  of  the  neighbors  were  in  ignorance  of  the  story  of 
William's  useless  arm. 

Ten  children  were  born  to  the  couple  in  the  homestead  on  Hammond 
Hill,  and  in  turn  these  children  married  and  begat  children  of  their  own. 
The  eldest  son,  Joseph,  with  his  family,  continued  to  live  in  the  homestead 
with  his  parents. 

On  long  winter  evenings,  when  the  young  people  with  their  elders 
gathered  about  the  roaring  log  fire  in  the  fireplace,  the  children  would 
clamber  about  their  grandmother’s  knee  and  beg  for  a  story  about  when 
grandmother  was  a  little  girl  in  Swansea.  “Your  stories  are  so  exciting 
grandma,”  they  would  say. 

Then  grandma,  Chloe  Wilbor,  would  usually  begin  by  telling  about 
the  notorious  fortune  teller  of  whom  all  the  people  in  the  whole  countryside 
stood  in  fear.  “And  you  know,  children,  that  I,  a  girl  of  nineteen  years  was 
the  only  person  who  dared  defy  him  and  let  him  know  that  I  didn’t  fear  him. 
Such  a  hold  had  that  vagrant  upon  the  minds  of  the  simple  country  folk 
that  if  a  barn  was  burned  or  the  crops  were  ruined  on  account  of  drought 
-they  would  try  to  remember  some  slight  they  had  given  Jeff  Martin  that 
.  caused  him  to  put  a  curse  on  them.” 
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“But  grandma,”  said  one  of  the  children,  “what  caused  grandpa  to 
have  a  helpless  arm?” 

“Listen,  children,”  said  Grandma,  “now  that  grandpa’s  mother  is  gone 
I  will  tell  you  the  legend  that  has  been  handed  down  in  the  family.  When 
grandpa  was  an  infant  he  was  riding  in  his  mother's  arms  on  horseback  to 
good  old  St.  Paul’s  church  which  was  not  far  from  their  home.  The  horse 
took  fright  and  they  were  thrown  to  the  ground.  The  boy’s  arm  was  broken 
and  never  properly  set,  because  there  were  no  good  surgeons  in  the  vicinity 
in  those  days.  During  her  lifetime  his  mother  would  never  allow  anyone 
to  speak  of  her  boy’s  helpless  arm  for  she  felt  the  judgment  of  God  was 
visited  upon  her  on  account  of  some  unknown  sin  she  had  committed,  and 
so  your  grandfather,  all  his  life,  suffered  from  the  curse  of  a  withered  arm.” 

The  winter  of  1792  was  long  remembered  because  of  its  intense  cold 
and  the  great  amount  of  snow  upon  the  ground.  There  was  also  much 
sickness  in  the  colnoy.  Early  in  March  the  ice  in  Narrow  River  began  to 
break  and  in  huge  masses  to  float  down  stream  to  the  sea.  The  planters 
around  the  riverside  watched  Middle  Bridge  very  closely  for  it  was  known 
the  timbers  and  supports  were  old  and  weak  and  they  wondered  if  the  old 
structure  would  be  able  to  hold  out  against  the  strain.  On  the  evening  of 
March  10  Joseph  Hammond's  wife  was  taken  suddenly  ill  with  a  distemper 
which  was  prevalent  in  the  colony  and  it  was  important  a  doctor  should  be 
called  immediately.  Joseph  Hammond  sprang  upon  his  horse  and  sped 
down  the  hill  to  Middle  Bridge,  for  the  doctor  lived  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river. 

When  Joe  Hammond  on  his  horse  was  half  way  across  the  bridge,  the 
whole  structure  gave  way  and  horse  and  rider  were  hurled  into  the  torrent 
and  swept  under  the  ice  floes  and  rapidly  carried  down  the  river  to  the 
ocean.  The  shores  of  the  river  were  lined  with  planters  and  people  who 
were  powerless  to  give  the  slightest  assistance,  and  it  is  a  tradition  that  the 
body  of  neither  rider  nor  horse  was  ever  recovered. 

There  is  a  legend,  handed  down  in  the  family,  that  when  one  of  the 
onlookers  carried  the  sad  news  to  Joseph  Hammond’s  family,  his  old  mother, 
who  was  still  living,  fell  back  in  her  chair  in  a  swoon,  crying:  “The  Curse! 
The  Curse!  Joe  lived  in  constant  terror  of  the  Curse  all  his  life.  ‘You  can't 
forestall  the  ruling  of  fate,’  Joe  said,  ‘it  is  sure  to  overtake  you  sometime 
before  you  die.’ 


THE  METHODIST  AND  QUAKER  CHURCHES 

IN  WICKFORD 

IN  EARLY  days,  Methodist  services  were  held  in  the  cottage  house  of  the 
late  Mrs.  Hunt  on  Pleasant  street.  On  the  corner  of  Friend  and  Fowler 
streets  was  located  the  Friends  Meeting  House,  a  good  sized  building  which 
was  some  years  ago  removed  to  the  Allenton  Road,  which  connects  Hamil¬ 
ton  with  the  Tower  Hill  Road  and  was  converted  into  a  dwelling  house. 
Near  the  site  of  this  church,  in  Wickford,  may  still  be  seen  the  remains  of 
a  number  of  graves. 
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THE  LURE  OF  PROBATE  RECORDS 

Mary  Taylor  Whitney 


#T*0  ONE  who  has.  never  read  Probate  Records  or  who  has  only  glanced 
occasionally  at  them,  delving  with  a  purpose  seems  the  driest  and  most 
tedious  of  occupations,  a  waste  of  precious  time.  But  to  those  for  whom  the 
past  lives  again  in  this  search,  nothing  yields  greater  satisfaction.  The  suc¬ 
cession  of  families  and  relationships  are  real.  The  earliest  recorded  probate 
in  North  Kingstown  is  May  19,  1692— the  will  of  James  Reynolds. 

December  16,  1871,  the  bank  where  the  town  records  were  stored  was 
burned,  which  meant  a  great  loss,  for  the  records  could  never  be  replaced. 
The  covers  of  the  volumes  were  destroyed,  fire  ate  around  the  edges  of  the 
pages  and  there  seemed  to  be  little  of  value  left.  What  remained  "was  care¬ 
fully  kept  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Town  Clerk,  Thomas  J.  Pierce, 
these  fragments  were  wonderfully  set  by  the  Emery  Process  into  book  form 
and  as  they  stand  on  the  top  shelf  in  the  vault  of  the  Town  Hall,  in  the 
strong  and  attractive  bindings,  one  would  never  guess  how  much  the  fire 
destroyed,  yet  with  care,  much  valuable  information  can  be  pieced  together. 


The  first  books  were  small  and  as  paper  was  scarce,  every  available 
space  was  used.  The  ink,  much  of  it  being  made  of  walnut  shells  soaked  in 
water,  was  sometimes  bright  but  mostly  faded.  In  many  cases,  the  writing 
was  in  so  fine  a  hand  and  the  spelling  so  strange  that  a  magnifying  glass 
is  needed.  The  “e”  was  like  “o”  and  the  “s”  like  “f”. 

The  book  opens  with  the  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  Court  followed  by 
the  names  of  Council  present  who  served  as  the  members  of  the  Probate 
Court.  Then  follow  the  wills  and  administrations  and  the  disposition  of 
each.  After  the  middle  of  the  book  is  reached,  it  must  be  turned  over  and 
the  Council  takes  up  matters  of  interest;  here  we  find  the  bonds  and  in¬ 
ventories  and  the  most  interesting  items  concerning  the  people  of  the  town 
over  whom  the  Council  exerts  ,a  paternal  interest. 

In  the  early  days,  nearly  every  man  made  a  Will  and  some  women — 
some  long,  some  short  and  some  going  into  the  minutest  details  regarding 
the  disposition  of  the  estate.  The  attempt  to  distribute  fairly  seems  evident. 
Those  making  wills  had  little  money  but  they  had  much  land  which  was 
left  to  the  sons,  very  seldom  to  other  members  of  the  family.  To  the 
daughters  there  may  be  left  personal  property  such  are  furniture  and  bed¬ 
ding,  and  oh,  so  many  feather  beds,  pillows  and  bolsters. 

The  division  of  the  house  is  both  curious  and  pathetic.  To  the  eldest 
son  and  his  usually  large  family  there  is  left  the  greater  part,  but  the  widow 
is  granted  certain  rooms;  the  great  room,  the  northwest  bedroom,  the  stove 
bedroom,  which  appears  to  be  the  warm  room  near  a  fireplace  as  stoves 
were  not  known  at  so  early  a  date,  a  place  in  the  yard  to  put  her  wood,  a 
portion  of  the  cellar  and  usually  a  small  piece  of  land  for  a  garden.  She  is 
allowed  to  pass  up  and  down  the  chamber  and  cellar  stairs  and  to  use  the 
front  and  back  doors,  also  the  kitchen  for  washing  and  baking;  however, 
there  is  added  “doing  as  little  damage  as  possible  to  the  rights  of  the  other 
heirs.  The  son  or  sons  are  to  furnish  her  with  *milk  and  bread,  meat, 
.sauce,  cider  and  soap.’  Sometimes,  she  has  a  riding  beast  and  a  saddle, 
usually  of  plush,  if  her  husband  was  well-to-do.  One  man  ordered  that 
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yearly,  a  son  should  provide  his  widow  with  a  barrel  of  beer  and  a  barrel  of 
cider.  Another  requested  that  she  have  all  the  water  that  ran  from  the 
wash  house  roof.  Then,  too,  she  had  a  few  articles  of  furniture  and  the  de¬ 
ceased  frequently  gives  all  the  furniture  which  his  wife  brought  him  at  her 
marriage  to  his  widow. 

When  the  husband  died  intestate,  it  was  customary  for  the  widow  to 
ask  the  Council  to  set  oft"  some  of  the  household  goods  to  her.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  list  which  one  widow  desired.  “A  jar  of  butter,  bureau,  four 
sheets,  a  counter  pain,  an  axe,  a  milk  pail,  a  tin  kittle,  a  fry  dish,  a  wash 
boiler,  rolling  pin,  dried  apples,  bedstead  and  cord,  a  comforter,  feather 
bed,  five  old  chairs,  a  table  and  a  window  curtain.” 

The  inventories  are  most  interesting  and  include  in  one  case,  “an  old 
wig,  a  handkerchief,  a  pair  of  mittens,  a  pair  of  stockings,  a  pair  of  shoes, 
an  ink  horn  and  a  pen  knife.” 

There  were  always  many  children  and  when  the  father  died,  some  were 
apprenticed  to  relatives  or  neighbors  to  serve  until  they  were  of  age  and 
were  to  be  taught  to  “read,  wright  and  sifer”,  also  some  trade. 

Here  is  the  interesting  indenture  of  one  Mary  Cheet,  18  months  old— 
evidently,  the  mother  had  married  the  second  time  and  had  no  place  for 
little  Mary. 

Found  in  Land  Evidence,  Boo\  4,  page  129.  Dated  October  6,  1 7 1 9- 

‘Phebe  Dolliver,  mother,  hath  by  her  own  free  and  voluntary  will,  put 
her  child,  Mary  Cheet  and  doth  bind  her  said  child  and  apprentice  her  to 
John  Gornett,  worsted  comber,  to  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns  until  she 
arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  vears.  She  to  be  after  the  manner  of  an 
apprentice  from  the  day  of  the  date  thereof  to  learn  the  art  of  spinning  and 
knitting  and  to  do  housework  during  all  of  which  term  for  her  master 
and  his  heirs.  She  shall  faithfully  serve,  his  secrets  keep  and  all  his  lawful 
commands  gladly  everywhere  obey.  She  shall  not  waste  her  master’s  goods 
nor  lend  them  to  others.  She  shall  do  no  damage  to  her  said  master  nor 
see  it  done  by  others  without  telling  or  giving  notice  to  her  said  master  or 
to  his  heirs.  She  shall  not  contract  matrimony  within  the  said  term  nor 
play  at  cards  or  dice  nor  any  other  game  whereby  her  master  may  be 
damaged  with  his  own  goods  or  the  goods  of  others.  She  shall  not  absent 
herself  by  day  or  night  from  her  master’s  service  without  leave  nor  'hant’ 
taverns  or  ale  houses  nor  play  houses  but  in  all  ways  behave  herself  as  a 
faithful  apprentice  ought  to  do.  In  consideration  thereof,  said  Gronett,  his 
heirs  and  assigns  shall  find  for  her  good  and  sufficient  meat  and  drink, 
washing,  apparel  and  lodging  and  all  necessities  both  in  sickness  and  in 
health.” 

A  WILL  WHICH  INDICATES  A  ROMANCE 

The  will  of  Benjamin  Mory  of  North  Kingstown,  dated  1728. 

“To  my  sisters,  Abigail,  Hannah,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  I  give  and  be¬ 
queath  the  land  given  to  me  by  my  uncle  Benjamin  Mory,  provided  that 
my  sister  Mary  doth  not  marry  with  John  Jones,  the  John  Jones  that  lives 
with  Sam  Slocum;  but  if  she  does,  she  shall  receive  but  four  shillings.” 

And  now  the  will  of  John  Jones  dated  later  in  1728. 
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“I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  friend,  Mary  Mory,  all  my  estate  of  every 
kind  after  the  payment  of  debts. 

“I  appoint  Mary  Mory  as  my  Executor.” 

THE  SAD  STORY  OF  SARAH  WIGHTMAN  OF 
NORTH  KINGSTOWN 

This  story  is  not  in  any  way  unusual  for  the  period  in  which  she  lived 
but  it  does  depict  conditions  in  a  New  England  town  in  the  early  days  before 
methods  for  relieving  mental  illness  or  poverty  were  even  thought  of.  There 
were  no  almshouses  for  those  whom  poverty  left  homeless  and  no  asylums 
for  the  mentally  ill.  Sarah  was  insane. 

She  was  the  widow  of  Samuel  Wightman  and  she  received  her  dower 
but  for  some  reason  the  Town  Council  was  in  charge  of  her  and  at  each 
monthly  meeting  voted  money  to  pay  her  board— she  seems  to  have  had  a 
new  boarding  place  almost  every  month  judging  by  the  names. 

Four  shillings  a  week  was  the  amount  most  frequently  mentioned  for 
her  care.  Occasionally,  articles  of  clothing  were  ordered  for  her. 

Then  the  time  comes  when  her  condition  grows  worse  and  the  Council 
orders  the  blacksmith  to  forge  a  strong  chain  to  bind  Sarah  Wightman  and 
one  can  easily  imagine  Sarah’s  pitiable  condition. 

After  several  months,  the  Council  orders  that  the  chain  be  removed  for 
a  month  and  also  orders  that  a  good  warm  petticoat,  a  warm  blanket  and 
shoes  and  stockings  be  made  for  her. 

Nothing  more  is  heard  of  her  and  it  seems  that  she  must  be  improved 
but  the  appropriations  for  her  support  continue  until  1743  when  Exeter  was 
set  off  from  North  Kingstown.  About  this  time,  Sarah  disappears  entirely 
from  the  records.  A  guardian  must  have  been  appointed  by  later  develop¬ 
ments  for  she  is  discovered  to  be  living  in  that  part  of  the  town  which  is 
now  Exeter,  and  the  guardian  is  often  mentioned. 

At  one  of  the  first  Council  Meetings  of  the  new  town,  the  discussion 
began  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  support  of  Sarah.  It  was  voted  to  send  her 
back  to  North  Kingstown  but  that  town  refused  to  receive  her.  The  argu¬ 
ment  lasted  some  time  before  Exeter  was  willing  to  assume  the  burden. 

One  entry  is  made  that  she  needs  clothes— a  shift  and  a  coat  for  she  is 
nearly  naked.  The  mention  is  made  of  the  danger  of  small  pox  and  she  is 
moved  to  another  location  in  the  town. 

The  Town  Council  of  North  Kingstown  turns  over  to  the  guardian  in 
Exeter  the  belongings  of  Sarah  which  consist  of  a  coverlid,  one  shift,  one 
bed  tick  and  some  clothing. 

At  this  time,  it  is  mentioned  that  her  dower  on  one  hundred  pounds  is 
ail  gone  except  sixteen  shillings;  it  would  appear  that  she  had  no  relatives 
and  for  that  reason  the  Council  manages  the  spending  of  the  dower. 

In  Exeter,  a  guardian  again  petitions  the  town  to  buy  clothing  for  her  as 
she  is  nearly  naked  again. 

Among  other  articles  there  is  provided  a  “Rapper”  and  a  beaver  coat. 

Since  death  records  were  not  recorded  at  this  earlv  date,  the  guardian’s 
final  report  is  all  the  information  there  is  concerning  her  demise  This  was 
in  1757.  It  mentions  the  expense  of  a  coffin  and  a  gallon  of  rum.  The  latter 
as  necessary  for  a  funeral  as  the  former. 
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NORTH  KINGSTOWN 
COUNCIL  RECORDS 


Here  are  some  interesting  items  found  in  the  Council  Records: 

#  #  #  # 

Nearly  everyone  seems  to  procure  a  license  to  sell  strong  drink,  many 
women  among  the  number. 

#  *  #  # 

James  Christopher,  a  transient  man,  is  taken  ill  before  he  can  be  sent 
out  of  town;  the  Town  Council  orders  that  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor  put 
him  in  a  cold  “barth”  at  the  expense  of  the  town.  Very  soon  the  Council 
orders  a  coffin. 

#  #  *  # 

In  1777,  two  men  are  appointed  to  apportion  salt. 

*  #  *  * 

A  curious  boundary— -Beginning  at  a  heap  of  stones  in  the  sand  and 
running  to  a  stake  in  the  swamp,  thence  westerly  to  a  brook,  down  the 
brook  to  a  cedar  tree  and  back  to  the  heap  of  stones. 

#  *  *  * 

In  1880,  a  petition  to  show  a  wooly  calf  is  granted. 

*  #  #  * 

A  license  is  granted  for  a  walking  match  in  Chapin  Hall  to  begin  on 
Friday  night  and  end  Saturday  night. 

#  *  *  * 

Someone  complains  that  Christopher  Fowler,  a  tavern  keeper,  allows 
people  to  play  cards  and  entertains  negroes  and  Indians. 

*  *  *  * 

At  nearly  every  meeting  of  the  Council,  a  member  is  appointed  to  visit 
the  poor  who  are  boarded  around  and  report  to  the  Council.  Invariably  the 
report  is,  “no  complaint.” 

*  *  *  * 

* 

A  man  named  Callendar  is  ordered  to  be  sent  out  of  town  in  one-half 
hour  or  be  publicly  whipped;  it  now  being  half  past  nine. 

#  *  #  # 

The  Town  constable  is  ordered  to  take  a  stranger  to  Newport  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  he  being  very  sick  and  helpless. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Bellingham  Sergeant  was  ordered  written  to,  to  come  and  get  a 
troublesome  woman  whom  this  town  rejects. 

#  *  *  * 

Every  one  who  moved  into  a  town  had  to  have  a  “sertifiket”  from  the 
town  where  he  has  lived.  One  man  is  greatly  distressed  when  he  loses  his 
and  asks  for  another  for  he  fears  the  town  in  which  he  is  to  settle  will 
think  no  one  owns  him. 

*  *  *  # 

Another  man  living  in  Warwick  wishes  to  move  to  North  Kingstown 
but  is  timid  about  asking  for  a  “sertifiket”  as  he  has  but  one  ear  and  fears 
this  may  be  construed  to  have  been  due  to  punishment;  he  explains  that 
fie  got  into  a  fight  aboard  ship  and  a  sailor  chewed  it  off.  (From  War¬ 
wick  Records). 
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In  1873,  a  dentist  in  Wickford,  complains  to  the  police  that  the  previ- 
lence  of  rowdyism  on  the  sidewalk  and  in  the  building  on  the  Sabbath 
and  on  week-days  is  very  annoying. 

*  *  *  * 

There  were  no  almshouses  until  after  1800  so  the  paupers  were  struck 
of?  to  the  lowest  bidder.  In  1819,  the  keeper  of  the  almshouse  agreed  for 
$554  a  year  to  furnish  all  the  victuals,  beds  and  bedding  except  for  those 
having  smallpox  and  to  provide  for  funerals.  The  Town  to  furnish  clothes. 
If  any  of  the  poor  were  neglected  a  deduction  w-as  to  be  made. 

*  *  *  * 

There  are  many  items  concerning  the  epidemics  of  smallpox;  it  was 
often  the  custom  to  use  as  a  pest  house,  the  house  that  had  the  first  case. 
In  1 777 y  this  item  appears: 

The  wife  of  Jeremiah  Hunt  being  “obstrupolus”  refuses  to  stay- 
in  the  pest  house.  The  Town  Council  orders  that  she  be  made  to 
stay  there  and  that  Caleb  Hill  see  that  the  order  is  carried  out. 

The  Town  Council  is  informed  that  one  Catherine  Tethering- 
ton  and  one  Martha  Campbell  are  twro  persons  who  will,  if  they  can. 
be  very  instrumental  in  spreading  the  smallpox.  It  is  ordered  that 
they  shall  not  be  allow-ed  on  any  ferry. 

*  *  *  # 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  first  all  business  and  political  affairs  of 
Kings  County  and  the  local  community  were  conducted  in  the  Smith 
Block  House;  then  for  more  than  a  century,  the  Town  Council  met  in 
private  houses  and  taverns.  In  1806,  Daniel  and  James  Updike  gave  a  lot 
of  land  on  the  southerly  side  of  Main  Street  tow-ard  the  western  end  of  the 
P'at  °£  .‘he  town  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  Town  House.  The  next  year, 
this  building  was  erected.  At  one  time  it  was  occupied  by  the  G.  A.  R!  but 
is  now  used  by  the  American  Legion. 


THE  "EYE”  SPRING 

Sara  Tillinghast  Warren 

^TTHE  Town  of  North  Kingstown  is  a  repository  of  many  unique  and 

interesting  objects  which  have  become  subjects  of  tradition  and  folklore 

that  go  to  make  up  a  fascinating  chapter  in  the  narration  of  the  unusual 
distinctions  peculiar  to  the  town. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  lesser  known  of  these  is  the  spring  which  flows 
westerly  into  Pausacaco  Pond,  north  of  Gilbert  Stuart’s  birthplace,  the  head 
water  of  the  Pettaquamscutt  River.  This  is  a  true  spring  w  hich  gushes  forth 
at  the  roots  of  what  was  a  stately  tree  before  the  hurricane  of  1928.  For 
generations  it  has  been  known  as  “Eye  Spring”.  Tradition  savs  that  formerly 
people  from  near  and  far  went  there  to  bathe  their  eyes  if  their  eyesight 
was  impaired;  the  water  was  believed  to  have  some  curative  property  wh?ch 
they  behe\ed  to  be  beneficial  to  their  failing  eyesight. 
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THE  WITCH  SHEEP 

Anna  Stanton  Nugfnt 

TN  EARLY  Narragansett  history  there  were  many  large  farms  stocked 
-*•  with  large  flocks  of  sheep.  One  such  farm,  owned  by  Benny  Nichols, 
extended  from  Pender  Zeke’s  Corner  to  Narragansett  Bay.  At  that  time 
there  were  no  sheds  to  house  these  large  flocks  and  the  poor  animals  often 
suffered  during  the  winter  from  cold  and  snow;  sometimes  they  were 
smothered  when  huddled  under  stone  walls  or  alongside  hay  ricks  and 
covered  with  snow  drifts  with  an  icy  crust.  Such  storms  caused  great  anxiety 
among  the  shepherds. 

One  such  storm  occurred  in  1811,  but,  fortunately,  Benny’s  flock  was 
located  soon  after  the  storm  had  ceased.  One  sheep,  however,  had  become 
separated  from  the  rest  and  couldn’t  be  found.  Three  weeks  elapsed  before 
this  most-prized  sheep  of  the  creeper  breed  was  discovered.  When  uncovered, 
she  was  a  pitiful  sight.  Her  long  wool  hand  been  eaten  off  as  far  as  she  could 
reach  in  her  fight  against  starvation  and  she  was  weak  and  trembling  from 
the  cold.  She  was  picked  up  tenderly  and  carried  home  where  a  week  of  care¬ 
ful  nursing  on  the  part  of  Debby  Nichols  restored  her  to  normal  strength. 

The  question  then  arose  as  to  what  to  do  with  her.  She  had  no  wool 
so  couldn’t  go  out  in  the  cold  with  the  rest  of  the  flock.  Debby  decided  to 
make  her  a  false  fleece.  She  took  an  old  blue  coat,  cutting  off  the  sleeves  to 
the  right  length  to  cover  Nannie’s  fore  legs.  To  this  coat  she  attached 
two  sleeves  of  a  red  flannel  shirt  to  cover  the  hind  legs.  A  gray  jacket 
buttoned  over  the  back  bone  with  large  brass  buttons,  completed  the  outfit. 

When  Bennie  restored  her  to  the  rest  of  the  flock,  consternation  and 
terror  reigned.  Poor  Nanny  couldn't  approach  them  so  wildly  did  they 
flee  her  presence,  running  from  side  to  side  and  crowding  one  another 
against  the  sides  of  the  enclosure.  Bennie  had  to  take  her  back  to  the 
kitchen.  After  dark  he  returned  her  to  the  flock  again  thinking  they  would 
become  accustomed  to  her. 

That  evening  two  neighbors  came  to  call  and  while  they  were  telling 
tales  of  the  great  storm  and  enjoying  some  of  Bennie’s  “flip”,  a  loud  wail 
was  suddenly  heard,  the  door  flew  open,  and  in  stumbled  Tuggy  Bannock, 
an  old  negress  who  lived  near  Gilbert  Stuart  mill.  She  sank  upon  the 
table  by  the  fire  murmuring:  “T’anks  be  to  Praise!  T'anks  be  to  Praise.” 

Bennie  brewed  her  a  mug  of  beer,  adding  a  little  rum  and  sugar  and 
soon  Tuggie  was  quite  restored.  She  related  how  she  had  been  witch  rid  by 
ole  Mum  Amey.  When  asked  how  she  looked  and  what  did  she  do,  she 
related  the  following:  “Oh,  she  was  mons’ous  fearsome  to  see!  Witches 
don't  nebber  go  in  their  own  form  when  dey  goes  to  deir  Sabbaths.  She  was 
long  and  low  like  a  snake.  She  run  along  de  ground'  jess  like  a  derminted 
yeller  painter,  aboundin’  an  leapin’  and  springing  a  chasin  dem  poor  sheep— 
oh,  how  dey  run!  Wid  her  old  red  an’  blue  blanket  tied  tight  aroun’  her 
— dat’s  how  I  knowed  her.  An  she  had  big  sparklin’  gold  dollars  on  her 
back— wages  of  de  debbil  I  ’specks.  Sometimes  she  jump  in  de  air  an’ 
spread  her  wings  an’  fly  awhile.  Smoke  and  sparks  came  outen  her  mouf 
and  nostrums!  Big  black  horns  stick  outen  her  head!  Lash  her  long  black 
•tail  jus’  like  de  debbil  hisself!” 

When  told  what  she  had  seen,  Tuggie  was  indignant  and  started  for 
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GILBERT  STUART  HOUSE 


the  door,  muttering  “High  time  to  stop  such  outrageous  goiri’s  on — dressing 
up  sheeps  like  dcbbils — scaring  an  ole  woman  to  death.” 

The  flock  soon  tolerated  Nanny’s  fleece  and  when  sheep-shearing  time 
came,  she  looked  as  well  as  the  rest. 

This  story  was  widely  circulated  through  the  Narragansett  country 
and  passed  on  to  succeeding  generations.  When  Nanny  raised  her  offspring 
and  they  in  turn  theirs,  the  creeper  sheep  were  known  as  “witch  sheep.” 


THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  GILBERT  STUART 

Alice  H.  Durfee  Greene 

IT  WAS  in  the  summer  of  1930  that  Mr.  Herbert  R.  Cross,  president  of 
the  South  County  Art  Association  suggested  that  the  Association  should 
try  to  save  the  birthplace  of  Gilbert  Stuart  which  was  rapidly  falling  into 
ruin.  A  committee  was  appointed  and  on  the  first  of  September,  the  required 
funds  had  been  raised,  which  gave  title  to  the  house,  the  grist  mill,  water 
rights  and  about  three  acres  of  land. 

Mr.  Norman  M.  Isham,  an  authority  on  colonial  architecture,  immedi¬ 
ately  took  charge  of  the  restoration  of  the  house  and  his  plans  were  ably 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Bullock  and  his  son,  William. 

The  house  had  been  built  in  1751  by  Gilbert  Stuart  who  came  from 
Scotland  with  the  intention  of  manufacturing  snuff.  Shortly  after  arriving 
in  Rhode  Island  he  married  Elizabeth  Anthony  of  Newport,  and  on  De¬ 
cember  3,  1755,  their  son,  Gilbert,  was  born.  The  next  year  on  Palm  Sunday 
he  was  baptized  in  the  Old  Narragansett  Church  by  Doctor  MacSparran. 

The  elder  Stuart  built  and  operated  a  snuff  mill,  in  the  basement  of 
the  house.  Only  the  foundation  stones  of  the  original  mill  and  the  hole 
in  the  wall  where  the  shaft  had  passed  through  were  left  in  1930  to  show 
where  the  mill  had  stood.  A  great  water  wheel  was  built,  16  feet  in 
diameter  and  a  snuff  mill  of  the  time  of  Stuart  was  sent  over  from  England 
by  a  firm  of  snuff  makers,  and  set  up. 

About  16  acres  were  later  added  to  the  property  and  the  old  shed  was 
enlarged  to  make  a  dwelling  place  for  a  caretaker. 

During  the  hurricane  the  grist  mill  was  nearly  demolished,  but  it  has 
recently  been  repaired  and  the  grind  stones  reset. 

This  grist  mill  had  been  built  about  1687  and  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
one  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  For  lack  of  funds  the  work  has  stopped,  but 
Mr.  Isham  has  plans  drawn  for  leading  in  the  water  and  a  large  water  wheel 
to  be  housed  at  the  west  end  of  the  building. 

In  the  days  when  the  mill  was  used  by  farmers  for  miles  around,  a  bell 
hung  from  the  eves  and  could  be  rung  if  the  miller  was  not  in  sight.  Tire 
bell  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Stuart  Memorial  and  it  is  hoped  that 
some  day  it  may  be  rung  again.  Shepherd  Tom  says  in  the  Johnny ca\e 
Papers  the  finest,  sweetest  meal  was  ground  here. 

Where  the  Mettatuxet  River  falls,  in  its  meandering  way  from  Pausa- 
coco  to  the  Pettaquamscutt  the  old  mill  stands,  and  the  child  who  was  born 
there  became  the  renowned  painter  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  whose 
portrait  is  reproduced  on  our  currency  and  postage. 

A  caretaker  lives  at  the  Birthplace  now  all  the  year  round  and  visitors 
are  always  welcome. 
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THE  OLD  MEN  IN  THE  CORN 

C.  Grant  LaFarge 
Saunderstown,  R.  I. 

Unpublished.  All  Rights  Reserved 

PHE  autumn  day  was  near  its  ending.  Since  its  frosty  runrise  we  two, 
my  good  dog  and  I,  had  tramped  the  rough  hillsides,  finding  quail  in 
the  old  pastures,  here  and  there  a  partridge  along  the  edges  of  the  wood¬ 
lands,  and  where  the  clumps  of  birches  raised  their  silver  stems  above 
brown  leaf\  carpets  and  tangled  brush,  we  had  heard  the  tinkling  whistle 
of  the  woodcocks  flight.  Now,  alter  a  good  day,  as  I  pushed  through  the 
last  of  the  woods  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  came  out  upon  the  open  fields 
that  border  this  side  of  the  long  pond,  I  was  tired,  and  so  was  the  dog.  There 
was  time  for  one  more  woodcock  covert  before  the  light  failed,  and  to  reach 
it  we  must  cross  some  fields:  but  even  though  it  might  cut  that  time  rather 
short,  the  temptation  of  a  pipe  w*as  not  to  be  resisted,  and  I  stopped  on  the 
top  of  the  stone  fence  to  start  it,  at  least.  A  large  rock  lay  in  the  line  of  the 
wall,  and  this  having  been  too  formidable  an  obstacle  to  remove,  it  remained 
a  part  of  it.  It  gave  me  the  easiest  way  to  climb,  and  a  good  seat. 

What  a  day  it  had  been — and  what  an  evening  to  close  such  a  day! 
Indian  summer;  distilled  perfection  of  all  the  glory  and  all  the  tenderness 
of  the  suns  that  ha\e  risen  and  set;  when  the  dving  year  is  robed  in  its  last 
splendor,  but  \eiled  in  dreamy  haze;  when  the  frost  of  night  but  gives  an 
added  freshness  to  the  morning;  when  the  last  fruit  still  hangs  upon  tree 
and  une,  more  precious  for  its  rarity;  when  from  the  familiar  scenes,  what- 
e\er  of  commonness  the  obvious  days  have  cast  upon  them  vanishes,  and 
romance  comes  back  to  assert  her  dominion  over  all  the  old  land,  to  tie  its 
story  of  today  with  that  of  bygone  yesterdays. 

Along  this  shore  of  the  pond  stretched  the  nearly  level  helds,  growing 
rougher  to  the  north,  where  the  woody  hillside  came  to  the  water's  edge: 
broadening  to  the  southward  into  a  long  reach  of  salt  marsh  through 
which  ran  the  winding  outlet,  to  the  dunes,  far  below.  The  fields  were, 
for  the  most  part,  thin  sparse  pasture,  patched  with  islands  of  bayberrv 
and  huckleberry;  here  and  there  long  grass,  a  sort  of  broom-straw,  showed 
an  intense  rose-color  in  the  evening  light.  From  my  seat  on  the  rock  I 
faced  some  land  that  had  been  planted  with  corn,  now  harvested  and  its 
stocks  tied  into  shocks.  Shaped  like  wigwams,  each  with  a  crest  of  plumes, 
they  stood  in  rows,  and  from  them  came  a  little  rustling  murmur  as  the 
soft  breeze  played  with  their  dry  leaves.  Across  the  pond  stood  the  long 
ridge,  its  base  thickly  clothed  with  woods  and  above  them  brushy  fields. 
It  was  in  shadow  now,  for  the  sun  was  nearly  sunk  below*  its  crest,  but 
all  the  land  on  this  eastern  shore  was  bathed  in  light-— that  wonderful 
light  of  level  rays.  The  corn-shocks  were  golden,  the  fields  all  shades  of 
yellow,  bronze  and  rose;  the  woods  an  exquisitely  tender  blaze  of  glow¬ 
ing  color,  accented  and  intensified  by  the  strong  notes  of  the  evergreen 
spires.  Over  it  all  lay  the  soft  violet  haze,  deepening  into  purple  in  the 
shadows,  so  that  there  was  upon  everything  a  bloom  like  untouched  ripe 
fruit.  I  drank  in  the  beauty  and  the  perfect  peace  of  it;  it  seemed  to  me 
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that  Nature  was  healing  her  wounds,  resting  from  her  weariness  of  the 
noisy  summer  with  its  screeching  motor-cars,  the  dust,  the  tiresome  people 
and  all  the  loud  vulgarity  of  the  near-by  watering-places  and  their  swarm¬ 
ing  hordes.  They  had  gone  away  now,  those  restless  invaders,  and  she 
could  once  more  take  thought  of  herself  and  her  lovlincss;  share  it  with 
her  lovers  in  gentle  quietude;  appear,  at  least,  to  mend  the  scars. 

More  and  more  intense  grew  the  evening  glow;  the  soft  breeze  died 
away  and  there  fell  primeval  stillness;  the  water  of  the  pond  became  a 
mirror  for  the  autumn  forest  and  the  sunset  sky.  My  dog  lay  fast  asleep. 
From  far  away  on  the  western  ridge  I  heard  the  horn  of  a  motor;  there 
were  less  of  them  now;  it  would  very  likely  be  some  sportsman  like  my¬ 
self,  travelling  the  highway  that  ran  along  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  the 
highway  that  today  is  a  road  built  of  stone  was  once  the  Pequot  Trail. 
There  was  no  other  sound — the  stillness  became  absolute.  Then,  as  I 
looked  in  rapt  delight  upon  the  scene,  so  intimately  known  and  so  trans¬ 
figured,  I  thought  I  saw  something  was  happening  to  it,  something  /more 
than  a  mere  fancied  regeneration  due  to  light  and  season.  Surely  the  woods 
were  denser  and  grew  wider  than  I  knew  them — and  what  had  become 
of  the  stone  walls?  They  couldn’t  have  gone,  of  course,  but  somehow  I 
couldn’t  see  them.  I  looked  at  the  one  on  which  I  sat;  there  it  surely  was. 
Then  I  stood  up  on  my  rock  to  see  about  more  clearly,  and  as  I  gazed  away 
I  heard  a  strange  sort  of  a  rattling  sigh— -my  wall  had  vanished,  leaving  _ 
only  the  rock.  While  I  stood  in  wonder,  I  noticed  that  the  corn  was  rustling, 
though  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind;  but  the  rustling  had  not  the  sharp 
dry  sound  of  the  dead  leaves;  it  was  softer,  like  the  rustling  of  feathers 
beaten  together.  Puzzled  by  this,  I  was  looking  at  the  shocks,  when  I 
became  aware  of  something  that  was  moving  among  them;  it  was  three 
deer,  a  buck,  doe  and  fawn.  There  was  nothing  very  strange  about  their 
presence,  for  the  deer,  after  long  years  of  absence,  had  come  back  again  into 
their  former  haunts  and  were  a  not  infrequent  sight;  but  these  picked  their 
way  in  utter  unconcern  of  my,  presence  and  passed  close  by  me  and  my 
sleeping  dog,  as  though  we  were  not  there.  I  watched  their  sleek  bodies  and 
gentle  eyes,  thinking  how  perfectly  they  fitted  into  the  air  of  remoteness  that 
had  come  over  common  things.  Then  through  the  silence  fell  a  sound  that 
never  fails  to  stir  the  pulses  of  him  who  loves  the  lonely  shores,  the  marshes 
and  the  dawn — the  cry  of  wild  geese.  Honk,  honk,  a-honk;  even  the  call  of 
the  great  moose  on  far  northern  lakes  is  no  wilder  than  this  clear  note  that 
now  came  to  me  from  the  spaces  of  the  sky.  I  saw  them,  a  great  V-shaped 
string,  black  against  the  sunset;  up  the  long  pond  they  flew,  then  wheeled 
and  bore  down  upon  me,  sinking  in  their  flight  so  that  as  they  passed  over 
me  I  heard  the  beating  of  their  wings.  These  wary  birds,  always  so  fearful 
here  of  man,  seemed  to  regard  me  no  more  than  had  I  been  a  part  of  my 
rock.  They  sailed  over  the  corn,  and,  at  its  farther  edge,  sank  into  a  hollow 
where  I  knew  there  was  a  little  pond.  Strange  that  they  should  be  so 
unmindful  of  my  presence,  but  I  supposed  them  tired;  stranger  still  that  I 
felt  no  desire  to  go  after  them  and  take  what  would  have  been  an  easy  shot. 

Again  I  looked  around,  and  now  there  was  no  doubt  of  it;  though  the 
light  was  fading  I  could  see  clearly,  and  the  woods  had  spread.  Down  over 
.  the  fields  they  had  crept,  and  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  a  little  while  since  an 
undulating  clear-drawn  line  of  open  fields,  broken  by  outcropping  ledges 
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of  rock  and  the  tufted  masses  of  low  bushes  that  grew  there  in  a  dense 
tangle,  was  now  a  ragged  profile  of  forest  set  against  the  crimson  afterglow. 
I  wondered,  but  somehow  accepted  it  as  part  of  this  evening’s  sweet  return 
to  Nature’s  own.  Then  again  there  came  to  me  the  sound  of  birds,  and  now 
I  marvelled  indeed.  Lying  in  wait  among  the  tail  grasses  of  fields  among 
the  pines,  in  a  Southern  land  a  thousand  miles  away,  I  had  heard  the  wild 
turkeys  calling — and  this  was  their  call  that  I  now  heard  again.  It  could 
not  be,  and  yet  there  was  no  mistaking  it.  And  if  my  ears  had  deceived  me, 
my  eyes  did  not,  for  here  they  came.  Among  the  cornshocks  walked  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  great  birds,  dark  hens  and  splendid  gobblers  with  their  bronze 
plumage  and  brilliant  heads.  How  did  they  come  to  be  here?  It  is  close 
upon  two  centuries  since  this  country  knew  them— but  there  they  were, 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  like  the  geese,  these  shyest  of  birds  were 
fearless  as  though  they  had  been  barnyard  fowl.  This  was  bewildering 
indeed,  and  it  occurred  to  me  to  wake  my  dog,  who  so  strangely  slept 
through  such  occurences,  when  I  was  again  attracted  by  the  rustling  of  the 
corn.  It  was  the  shock  nearest  me  that  was  stirirng  so  unaccountably  in  the 
breathless  stillness  and  I  look  at  it  closely — and  behold!  It  was  not  a  shock 
of  corn  at  all,  but  an  old,  old  man  who  sat  upon  the  ground.  About  him,  to 
his  ears,  was  wrapped  a  blanket,  or  rather  a  robe,  and  it  seemed  to  be  of 
skin  fringed  at  its  edges.  W  hat  1  had  taken  to  be  the  plumy  tops  of  the 
crossed  stalks  were  long  feathers  rising  from  his  head.  His  skin  was  dark; 
in  the  fold  of  his  arm  a  bow  and  a  spear  lay  against  his  shoulder.  His  eyes, 
keen  and  clear  in  his  ancient  visage,  were  looking  straight  into  mine.  I  left 
that  fixed  regard  for  just  long  enough  to  see  that  all  about  him  were  sitting 
rows  of  other  such  old  men — but  of  them  all  I  felt  him  to  be  the  principal 
figure,  and  I  knew  that  I  looked  upon  an  Indian  Chief. 

We  stared  at  one  another  in  silence;  on  my  part,  though  quite  conscious 
of  the  astonishment  I  should  have  felt,  yet  in  its  place  was  that  same  acqui¬ 
escence  in  this  startling  sight  that  had  marked  my  former  reception  of  the 
transformations  brought  by  the  dying  autumn  day.  An  Indian  Chief— yes, 
he  was  surely  that,  and  quite  as  surely  he  belonged  here.  Indian  Chiefs — 
Indian  corn.  And  how  Indian  it  is,  how  of  this  dear  country  of  ours  and  no 
other,  how  mixed  with  all  our  early  story,  from  the  davs  when  the  serried 
ranks  of  its  tall  stems  toss  their  angular  deep  green  leaves  in  the  summer 
airs,  to  those  when  it  stands  dry  in  wigwam  shapes,  telling  its  rustling 
memories  to  the  wintry  winds,  in  lonely  and  deserted  fields.  So,  then,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  there  the  old  Chief  should  sit.  and  that  whatever  half¬ 
conscious  thoughts  had  sometimes  stirred  in  me  throughout  the  past,  born 
of  the  autumn  mystery  and  of  ancestral  memories,  were  here  most  natur¬ 
ally  confirmed. 

He,  if  I  could  read  at  all  his  immemorial  impassive  face,  looked  upon 
me  without  either  concern,  or  enmity.  And  so  it  seemed,  for  presently  he 
arose,  without  ever  taking  those  keen  eyes  of  his  from  mine.  He  drew  him¬ 
self  to  his  full  height;  old,  very  old,  but  a  great  tall  man.  quite  erect,  heavy 
of  frame  though  spare  and  bony.  Long  snow-white  hair  fell  on  either  side 
of  his  bronze  countenance,  out  of  which  wrinkled  and  lined  by  the  burden 
of  many  years,  glowed  those  piercing  eyes.  It  was  in  a  presence  that  I  stood 
1 — such  dignity  as  his  belongs  to  kings.  Where  had  I  seen  the  like — -what 
were  these  misty  fragments  of  unseizable  recollections  that  Bitted  through 
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my  mind?  Wyoming,  Washakie,  Shoshone — were  these  names  only;  were 
they  memories  at  all,  or  shadows  cast  before?  Why  did  I  have  a  vision  of 
long  miles  of  open  country  whose  pale  ground  was  set  with  pungent  gray- 
green  herbage,  stretching  far  away  to  mighty  peaks  of  lapis-lazuli,  streaked 
with  the  white  lines  of  eternal  snow?  I  could  not  tell,  though  so  it  was. 

His  speech  first  broke  the  silence,  with  these  words:  “Hail,  friends; 

I  see  you  hunt — the  game  is  plenty.  Friend  ,  he  had  called  nie;  Nidomoe 
was  what  he  said.  I  once  mastered  a  few  simple  phrases  of  his  tongue — not 
enough  for  connected  talk,  and  even  these  lost  today.  But  as  he  spoke  his 
language  came  to  me  instinctively  and  I  replied  to  him  without  any  slightest 
difficulty: 

“Hail  and  good  wishes  to  you.  Chief.  Yes,  I  have  found  some  game,  but 
not  todav  nor  on  any  day  have  I  seen  it  as  here  this  evening.” 

“No,”  he  replied,  “that  is  as  it  is  now.  But  your  people  have  come  and 
are  coming  fast,  and  it  will  not  stand  before  them.  By  the  time  that  you  are 
here,  it  will  be  gone,  or  nearly  so.” 

“When  I  am  here:  where  then  am  I?  Am  I  not  here?” 

“Yes — and  yet  no.  For  you  and  I  cannot  be  here  at  the  same  time — you 
must  see  that.  And  you  that  are  here  are  still  to  come;  look  at  the  land  about 
you  if  you  doubt  me.” 

'  It  was  true,  of  course — that  was  why  the  country  had  so  changed.  I 
seemed  to  understand,  though  it  left  me  in  a  doubt  about  myself,  and  my 
own  reality.  But  who  was  he;  where  did  he  come  from? 

“Chief,”  I  said,  “for  that  you  are  that  I  need  no  other  proof  than  vour 
bearing;  I  beg  you  tell  me  your  name.” 

“My  name  is  Canonicus.  I  am  Chief  Sachem  of  the  Narragansetts.” 

I  knew.  No  wonder  he  looked  old. 

“Old  Father,”  said  I,  “are  you — I  mean,  will  you  be — I  don't  quite 
know  how  to  put  it — let  me  speak  as  I  see  it.  Are  you  always  in  the  corn: 
Where  do  you— well,  not  exactly — where  is  your  abiding-place?” 

He  smiled  a  little  as  he  answered;  “Not  always.  \ou  cannot  always 
see  the  home  in  which  we  are  forever.  We  abide  in  the  blue  haze.  It  is 
ever  in  the  air,  yet  at  most  times  withdrawn.  But  when  the  near  coming 
of  the  winter’s  cold  sets  all  the  leaves  aflame,  then  the  blue  haze  draws  near 
and  joins  the  autumn  company.  You  know  it— you  know  it  is  not  fog,  not 
mist,  not  smoke.  It  is  our  home.’ 

“Yes,  Great  Sachem,”  I  said,  “I  see;  what  has  been  is  ever  here.  The 
old  story  lives— not  in  books  and  musty  records  only,  but  in  the  land  itself, 
the  changing  seasons.  Time  passes — ” 

“Time,”  he  interrupted  me,  “is  not  for  those  who  have  passed  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  time.  For  them,  and  so  it  would  be  for  you  could  your 
eyes  be  opened  to  the  truth,  time  is  but  an  invention  of  men  who  are  blind. 
Come  with  me,  my  son,  and  you  shall  see.” 

He  turned  and  took  a  step  toward  the  shore,  but  as  I  started  to  come 
down  from  my  rock,  he  stopped  and  facing  me  again  said: 

“Leave  your  gun.  It  will  be  of  no  use  where  we  are  going. 

I  laid  it  down  beside  the  sleeping  dog.  There  was  in  me  no  doubt 
whatever  that  I  should  follow  him  and  do  in  all  ways  as  he  said.  One 
‘question,  though,  crossed  my  mind,  and  I  asked  him. 

“How  about  these  others?  Do  they  stay  here,  or  come  with  us?” 
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“Some  of  them,”  he  answered,  “you  may  see  again,  some  may  choose 
to  rest  in  their  quiet  sleep.  Now  that  the  blue  haze  is  here  and  that  you 
have  seen  it  and  have  known  it,  they  may  come  and  go  for  you  as  they  will.” 

And  then  he  set  out  to  the  water  and  I  followed  him — through  the 
shocks,  for  as  I  walked  among  them,  that  was  what  they  were,  though 
always  the  rustling  continued  in  the  still  air.  At  the  water  s  edge  I  saw  a 
canoe,  drawn  up  on  the  beach,  and  the  old  man  pushed  it  into  the  water, 
telling  me  to  get  in,  which  I  did.  He  took  the  paddle  and  pushed  of?,  then 
paddled  straight  across  the  pond.  His  stroke,  though  slow,  was  firm,  and 
I  thought  that  none  but  such  as  he  could  keep  so  much  of  strength  at  that 
great  age.  It  should  now  have  been  growing  dark,  but  it  did  not.  It  still 
seemed  to  be  the  light  of  evening  and  yet,  if  anything,  brighter,  so  that  all 
the  surface  of  the  still  water  glowed  with  splendid  color.  And  all  over  it,  in 
every  direction,  were  great  flocks  of  waterfowl, among  which  we  passed 
without  alarming  them.  As  we  approached  the  western  shore,  where  the 
trees  hung  their  drooping  branches  over  the  water,  the  light  grew  even 
clearer,  so  that  I  saw  plainly  every  detail  of  the  brilliant  forest.  I  realized 
now  that  it  was  a  light  that  came  from  no  one  quarter — not  of  the  setting 
nor  the  rising  sun,  not  of  evening  nor  morning  nor  the  middle  day;  such 
a  light  as  my  eyes  had  never  seen  upon  this  strange,  familiar  land- — and 
by  some  instinct  born  of  the  marvels  by  which  I  was  surrounded  and  which 
I  so  simply  accepted,  I  knew  it  for  what  it  was — the  light  of  other  davs. 

Canonicus  drove  the  canoe  upon  the  shore;  the  bow  slid  up  on  a  little 
sandy  beach  with  its  pleasant  soft  grating  sound  and  we  disembarked. 

“Now,”  said  the  Sachem,  “let  us  go  up  the  hill.  We  shall  see  the  people 
pass,  your  people  and  mine,  at  their  own  times,  upon  their  various  ways 
and  to  their  various  and  yet  common  ends.  Come.” 

So  saying  he  led  the  way  among  the  trees  and  I  followed.  The  woods 
were  dense  and  heavier  than  I  knew  them;  there  was  no  path,  so  that  we 
picked  our  way  as  the  growth  permitted.  It  was  a  fairly  steep  hill,  as  I  knew 
well,  but  the  old  man  stepped  ahead  with  a  sturdy  gait  which  as  we  went 
on  seemed  to  become  more  springy.  Many  a  time  had  I  been  over  all  this 
hillside,  both  on  horseback  and  afoot,  but  now  I  could  recognize  nothing  of 
what  I  saw,  so  changed  was  the  character  of  all  the  growth.  The  open  groves 
of  spindling  locust,  the  dense  thickets  of  birch  and  cedar,  with  an  occasional 
wilding  apple  and  here  and  there  a  large  oak  or  chestnut,  the  tangle  of 
cat-brier  that  laced  so  much  of  it  together  into  nearly  impenetrable  jungle, 
had  now  gone  and  in  their  place  were  forest  trees.  The  wild  grape  still, 
hung  its  purple  clusters  amid  broad  golden  leaves,  the  deep  green  cedars 
stood  among  the  gorgeous  oaks  and  maples,  and  the  undergrowth  was  dense^ 
but  it  was  unmistakable  original  forest.  I  had  nothing  to  place  myself  by 
but  the  changing  slopes  of  the  ground;  I  knew  when  we  crossed  the  level 
where  the  old  sandy  road  along  the  base  of  the  hill  should  be,  but  was  nor; 
on  the  steeper  rise  beyond  it  were  no  fields  or  neglected  orchards,  nor  was 
there  any  trace  of  the  pretty  little  terraces  with  their  stone  steps  and  rows  of 
lilacs,  charming  and  pathetic  reminders  of  those  who  long  ago  lived  to 
tend  their  innocent  garden  and  the  souls  of  their  widely  scattered  flock. 
For  that  we  passed  by  the  old  glebe  I  felt  sure — and  everywhere  was  the 
woodland. 
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The  Chief  pursued  his  course  in  silence;  at  last  the  ascent  grew  less 
steep  and  gradually  becoming  level,  showed  that  we  had  reached  the  top  of 
the  ridge.  Somewhere  near  here  should  be  the  highway,  if  that  had  not  gone 
the  way  of  other  landmarks,  and  indeed,  just  as  I  was  thinking  this,  we  came 
out  of  the  woods  into  an  opening  so  exactly  as  I  had  always  seen  it  that  it 
gave  me  something  of  a  start.  There,  across  the  stretch  of  low  blueberry 
bushes,  arose  the  ledge  of  rock  which  overlooked  the  road  and  on  which  I 
had  so  often  stood.  As  we  approached  it  I  saw  the  familiar  wild  roses  that 
grew  about  its  base;  we  walked  upon  it,  and  there,  too,  was  the  little  depres¬ 
sion  at  its  top,  with  the  same  old  tiny  pool  of  water  left  by  the  last  rain.  But 
the  road- — where  was  it? 

I  turned  to  speak  of  this  to  the  Indian,  but  he  anticipated  my  question, 
and  stretching  out  his  long  arm,  pointed  towardjthe  ground  a  short  distance 
away.  Looking  carefully,  I  discerned  a  path  that  led  North  and  South.  I  did 
not  have  to  ask  him  what  it  was — anvone  who  had  lived  in  the  Narragansett 
country  would  have  known  that  we  had  come  upon  the  Pequot  Trail. 

But  the  interest  belonging  to  this  actual  sight  of  the  old  war-path  was, 
for  the  moment,  overcome  by  what  I  noticed  in  Canonicus  himself.  For  the 
increasing  spring  and  vigor  of  his  stride  as  we  had  mounted  the  hill,  were 
now  accounted  for  by  a  change  as  great  as  any  of  the  incredible  changes 
amongst  which  I  had  been  moving.  His  great  age  had  dropped  from  him, 
and  it  was  now  a  man  in  his  prime  who  stood  beside  me- — tall,  muscular 
and  lithe,  with  raven  hair  and  the  red  glow  of  perfect  health  in  his  bronze 
skin.  A  superb  figure  of  a  man,  with  the  savage  aquiline  beauty  of  his  race; 
a  warrior  chieftain.  Again  I  would  have  questioned  him,  but  again  his 
gesture  held  me  back;  this  time  he  pointed  down  the  path,  to  where  it 
emerged  from  the  woods  through  a  fringe  of  scattered  birches.  Something 
there  that  was  moving  caught  my  eye,  and  presently  I  could  make  out  that 
men  were  coming  in  our  direction,  then  that  they  were  Indians.  On  they 
came  in  single  file,  advancing  rapidly.  They  were  half-naked,  painted  and 
decked  with  beads,  each  man  with  a  bow  in  his  hand  and  a  quiver  slung 
upon  his  back  and  in  his  belt  a  tomahawk. 

“Who  are  these?”  I  asked. 

“Pequots,”  said  the  Chief. 

“Then  they  are,”  I  said,  “your  enemies.” 

“Where  I  am  now,”  Canonicus  replied,  “I  have  no  longer  any  enemeies. 
You  too  will  know  that  for  yourself  some  day.” 

But  this  was  surely  a  war-party,  bent  upon  mischief  and  it  looked  very 
fierce,  so  that  I  could  not  but  feel  some  apprehension,  and  as  they  now  were 
coming  very  near  I  asked  him; 

“Are  we  quite  safe  from  them  here?” 

He  smiled  as  he  answered  me;  “Why  not  safe?  I  have  gone;  you  have 
not  yet  come;  how  can  they  hurt  us?” 

Well,  they  were  upon  us  now,  and  argument  was  useless  even  though 
I  found  his  answers  hard  to  understand;  but  though  the  warrior  glanced 
at  us  as  they  passed,  they  did  not  swerve  from  their  silent  hurried  course 
and  shortly  passed  out  of  sight  into  the  woods  above. 

“Where  are  they  going?”  I  demanded. 

.  “They  went”  said  he,  “to  the  Wampanoags,  with  whom  they  were  at 
war.  Now  I  shall  make  a  little  fire,  for  I  think  it  will  soon  grow  cold,”  and 
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as  he  spoke  I  felt  a  breath  of  chilly  air.  He  went  down  from  the  rock  and 
I  started  after  him,  but  “No,  he  said,  “stay  where  you  are.  I  alone  must 
make  the  fire.  ’  Then  he  went  over  to  the  woods  and  I  heard  him  chopping; 
presently  he  returned  with  his  arms  full  of  dry  wood,  which  he  carried  up 
•  on  the  rock  and  began  to  arrange.  I  wondered  how  he  would  light  it  and 
if  I  could  venture  to  offer  a  match — and  if  I  did  whether  it  would  burn. 
But  when  his  fire  was  laid  he  drew  from  a  little  buckskin  pouch  at  his 
waist,  a  flint  and  steel  and  some  tinder. 

“Your  people  gave  me  these,”  he  said,  and  lit  the  fire.  As  it  began  to 
burn  it  gave  out  much  smoke,  which  blew  into  my  face  and  blinded  me 
while  at  the  same  time  I  felt  a  harsh  cold  wind  blowing  on  me.  When  the 
smoke  cleared  and  I  could  see  again,  all  about  me  had  once  more  changed. 

The  sky  was  gray  and  hard;  the  trees  were  leafless  save  for  the  sombre 
evergreens  that  stood  at  intervals  among  them.  Snow  lay  upon  the  ground 
and  whitened  the  distance.  Down  the  hill,  to  the  eastward.  I  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  frozen  pond  and  beyond  it  the  land  we  had  lately  come  from — -all 
white  and  gray.  I  saw  clearings  that  looked  like  fields,  but  not  where  I 
knew  them,  nor  were  the  two  or  three  houses  that  appeared  in  view  any 
I  had  ever  seen.  Far  away  was  the  line  of  the  sea,  leaden  and  gloomy,  like 
the  sky.  I  could  make  out  the  trail,  running  through  the  bare  bushes,  whose 
tops  just  showed  above  the  snow.  It  w’as  bitter  cold,  and  I  crouched  beside 
the  fire,  though  the  Sachem  stood  erect  and  did  not  seem  to  feel  it.  Age  had 
again  come  upon  him  and  it  was  an  elderly  man  who  kept  me  company. 

“Look,”  said  he,  turning  his  face  to  the  north,  “here  they  come.  Here 
come  your  people.”  And  if  he  had  not  told  me  of  his  passage  beyond  the 
bounds  of  enmity,  I  should  have  thought  that  in  his  tone  was  something 
very  like  it. 

From  the  woods  there  came  a  great  procession— in  all  near  upon  a 
thousand,  all  armed.  They  were  a  motley  crew,  both  as  to  dress  and  arma¬ 
ment.  Every  sort  of  head-gear;  fur  caps,  three-cornered  hats,  round  helmets; 
leather  breeches  and  great  boots;  buff -coats  or  coats  of  heavy  cloth,  here  and 
there  a  rusty  cuirass;  long  clumsy  guns,  spears,  pikes,  cutlasses  and  axes— it 
was  a  rough-looking  party  and  on  the  faces  of  all  these  men,  strong  faces 
most  of  them  and  weather-beaten,  lay  a  look  of  grim  determination.  I 
checked  my  impulse  to  speak  to  them  as  the  first  of  them  reached  us  and 
began  to  pass  us  by,  but  then  I  asked  the  Sachem,  “Who  are  these  ‘people 
of  miner’  What  is  their  errand?” 

‘They  are,”  he  answered  me,  “those  whom  none  of  my  race  could  ever 
understand  nor  should  have  trusted.  They  are  the  neighbors  of  this  Colony, 
coming  into  it  from  their  bordering  settlements  to  make  war  upon  us,  who 
were  ever  friendly  with  the  dwellers  here.  Whether  they  hate  red  men  or 
white  Rhode  Islanders  the  most,  were  hard  to  say,  but  in  their  hearts  is  but 
little  of  love  for  any.  It  is  they  who  would  make  us  take  up  their  religion 
by  preaching  to  us  of  peace  and  amity  and  showing  us  naught  but  violence 
and  hatred.  With  fair  words  and  gifts  and  with  strange  papers  they  took 
from  us  our  lands  and  drove  us  from  them — us  who  welcomed  them  and 
meant  to  give  them  all  such  rights  as  we  would  give  to  one  another.  We 
learned  too  late  and  were  in  any  case  too  weak.  Their  errand  is  war— death 
t q  men,  women  and  children — extermination  of  my  people,  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  their  last  refuge — all  there  but  the  craven  Xinigret  and  his  Xian- 
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tics.  The  unheard-of  cold  makes  the  swamp  no  longer  impassable — treachery 
does  the  rest.” 

“Then,”  I  said,  “these  men  are  going  to  the  Great  Swamp  .”  He  nodded. 
“Where,”  I  continued,  “the  leader  of  the  Narragansetts  is  Canonchet.” 

“Yes,”  he  replied,  “Canonchet,  my  grandson,  Chief  Sachem  after  I  had 
passed  away.” 

“He  was,”  I  said,  “if  the  reports  be  true,  a  brave  man  and  a  great 
Chief,”  and  I  should  have  said  more,  but  for  what  now  occurred. 

The  little  army  was  tramping  by,  looking  at  us,  but  otherwise  taking 
no  notice  of  us,  when  a  man  who  wore  a  sword  and  appeared  to  be  an 
officer,  left  the  path  and  strode  toward  us,  staring  at  me.  He  was  a  burly 
individual,  with  a  high  complexion;  his  age  hard  to  determine,  for  he  had 
so  muffled  himself  for  protection  from  the  cold,  and  his  breath  had  con¬ 
gealed  upon  his  beard  and  even  his  eyebrows.  He  had  a  flashing,  angry 
eye,  and  when  near  me  he  burst  out; 

“So,  then,  you  too  are  here,  are  you?  You  couldn’t  bide  your  time?” 

It  seem  a  strange  sort  of  greeting,  and  I  suppose  I  reflected  something 
of  his  evident  irritation,  for  I  said: 

“Well,  I  am  glad  to  have  a  definite  recognition  of  my  presence.  As  for 
my  being  here,  I  take  it  I  have  as  good  a  right  as  you.” 

“Rhode  Islander — renegade,”  he  shouted,  “forever  prating  about  your 
rights.  Massachusetts  Bay  was  well  rid  of  you  and  all  your  heresies  and 
sins  against  the  Lord.  That  such  a  knavish  lot  should  strive  to  filch  their 
territory  from  the  God-fearing  men  of  Connecticut  is  no  wonder,  but  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  keep  it  is  a  scandal.  And  even  so,  so  great  are 
the  disorders  raised  by  your  pretty  men  of  Providence  and  this  Narragansett 
Country— your  Pettaquamscutt  purchasers  and  the  rest,  with  their  everlast¬ 
ing  wrangles  among  themselves  and  with  their  neighbors,  that  the  King’s 
Province  is  here  to  show  you  could  not  be  trusted  to  be  a  colony.” 

“You  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers,  if  sins  they  were,”  I  replied,  “upon 
very  far  distant  children  when  you  so  speak  to  me.” 

“Evade  it  then,”  he  cried,  “evade  it,  of  course.  Because  you  happened 
to  be  born  so  late,  try  to  take  refuge  in  that.  But,  remember,  you  choose 
to  be  here  ahead  of  your  time,  and  you  shall  taste  the  consequences.” 

“There  has  been  precious  little  choice  on  my  part,”  I  said,  “but  if  the 
consequences  are  to  see  you  on  your  famous  march,  I  must  say  that  I  am 
not  sorry  to  witness  it.  I  shall  do  as  Rhode  Island  did  on  that  occasion — 
remain  passive  while  you  invade  her  territory  and  assault  her  friends.” 

He  had  given  some  evidence  of  being  a  violent  and  hasty  person,  but 
now  I  thought  he  would  explode.  He  danced  up  and  down  in  the  snow, 
waved  his  arms  and  shook  his  fists  and  fairly  bellowed  at  me,  “Invade, 
forsooth,  invade — ”  he  choked  in  his  wrath;  “your  territory,  is  it?  Terri¬ 
tory  you  are  in  under  false  pretenses— where  honest  men  are  jailed,  jailed 
I  say,  locked  up  like  felons  because  they  declare  for  Connecticut,  yet  as 
honest  men  they  can  do  no  otherwise  than  accept  the  authority  of  that 
Colony  which  you  here  would  cheat  of  its  lands,  lawfully  held  and  in  the 
fear  of  God,  by  juggling  your  boundaries.  So  when  you  find  one  among 
you  who  abides  by  law  and  order  straightway  he  is  clapped  into  prison. 
They  were  a  scurvy  crew,  I  tell  you,  I  who  know  them,  they  that  followed 
old  Roger  Williams — fit  indeed  to  have  such  friends  as  these  you  claim. 
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Rascally  redskins,  these  your  friends,  varmints,  savages,  beasts,  treacherous 
murderers;  it  is  the  Lord’s  work  we  do  who  go  to  slay  them,  tear  them  up 
root  and  branch.  Praised  be  the  Lord.” 

What  more  this  pious  excited  gentleman  might  have  poured  forth,  I  do 
not  know;  purple  in  the  face  and  out  of  breath,  he  paused,  and  just  then  I 
saw  that  a  man  upon  a  horse  was  spurring  past  the  marching  line,  appar¬ 
ently  to  pass  to  its  head.  He  turned  his  horse  and  riding  up  to  us,  called 
out,  “Come,  Captain  Church,  enough.  You  have  been  both  fighting  with 
your  enemies  and  quarreling  with  your  friends,  ahead  of  you  in  the  Direful 
Swamp.  Waste  no  more  of  your  breath  here.”  And  without  another  word, 
but  casting  at  me  a  surly  glance,  Church  the  Indian-Killer  turned  and 
walked  away. 

I  bowed  to  the  commander,  who  returned  the  salutation  gravely  and 
said,  “Sir,  you  judge  harshly  men  whose  work  is  to  make  vour  country 
such  that  you  may  live  in  it.  In  your  own  day,  look  about  you,  and  if  you 
find  naught  but  peace  and  truth  and  universal  justice,  then  condemn  us 
without  mercy.  Good-day,  sir.”  He  did  not  wait  for  any  reply  from  me,  and 
indeed  I  think  it  might  not  have  been  easy  to  make  one.  But  he  looked 
and  spoke  like  one  with  whom  good  talk  on  interesting  questions  might 
have  been  held,  so  I  should  have  been  sorry  to  see  him  go  had  not  the  cold 
by  this  time  so  gripped  me  as  to  be  painful.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fire, 
I  should  have  been  hard  put  to  it,  for  I  was  not  warmly  clad.  As  I  saw  the 
last  of  the  party  from  the  United  Colonies  pass  out  of  my  sight  I  thought 
that  the  simple  statement  in  their  record,  that  “we  lay  out  all  that  night  at 
Pettisquamscutt’  was  worth  more  attention  than  I  had  ever  given  it.  That 
was  not  far  from  here;  was  evening  coming  on?  I  had  no  way  of  telling, 
under  so  dull  a  sky,  and  I  looked  at  the  old  Indian.  Upon  his  face  was  a 
smile,  so  quizzical  that  I  needed  no  words  from  him  to  tell  me  his  thoughts. 

Presently  he  faced  about  toward  the  pond,  saying  “There  is  another 
side  to  the  picture.  Look  at  it  before  the  light  goes,  for  night  will  soon  be 
here.  See  down  there,  across  the  pond;”  he  pointed  with  his  long  arm; 
“through  that  hollow  in  the  hillside,  just  to  the  left  of  the  big  pine — do  you 
see  a  little  clearing?” 

“Yes,”  I  said,  “at  the  edge  of  the  pond,  in  the  woods.” 

“That  is  it.  And  you  see  smoke  rising  there;  now  if  you  look  closely 
you  can  make  out  a  little  hut  under  the  trees,  from  which  the  smoke  comes.” 
I  could  just  see  the  tiny  building  hidden  among  the  trees. 

“By  that  fireside,”  said  the  Sachem,  “is  one  who  carries  a  great  price 
upon  his  head,”  and  when  I  looked  my  query  he  went  on,  “Whailey  they 
call  him,  and  there  have  been  those  who  named  him  ‘Regicide’.” 

“Ah,  yes,”  I  said,  “  I  have  heard  that  story.  But  it  has  never  been 
known  that  he  was  one  ot  the  King’s  judges.  At  most  he  would  appear  to 
have  been  one  of  those,  who,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  carried  out  the 
sentence.  And  even  that  is  by  no  means  sure.” 

“However  that  may  be,”  he  answered,  “enough  of  rumor  and  secrecy 
has  gathered  round  him  to  make  him  a  marked  man.  A  little  word  would 
have  brought  imprisonment  and  perhaps  death  upon  him.  But  amid  all 
their  fierce  dissension,  no  man,  whether  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts  Bay, 
Connecticut  or  this  King’s  Province,  has  ever  spoken  that  word.  And  so  in 
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safety  he  has  lived  and  his  bones  lie  quiet  in  the  Nipmuc  country  just 
above  us.” 

I  looked  at  the  little  refuge  of  this  man  about  whom  is  so  much  of 
mystery,  whether  or  no  he  was  a  fugitive  from  the  vengeance  of  a  king, 
gnd  thought  of  the  dark  loneliness  of  his  life  and  what  may  have  been  its 
long  anxiety,  for  he  lived  to  be  very  old,  he  who  had  lived  gently  and 
among  great  things,  this  nephey  of  the  Protector— then  compelled  to  pass 
into  furtive  secrecy  amid  such  lonely,  wild  surroundings.  But  the  light 
faded  rapidly  and  soon  I  could  see  no  more  at  that  distance.  There  was 
silence  between  us  for  a  space,  and,  thoughtful  myself,  I  could  see  that  the 
old  man  was  wrapped  in  his  own  reflections.  At  last  he  spoke  again; 

“We  have  spoken  of  the  execution  of  a  king.  You  may  not  give  such 
a  title  to  one  of  my  people,  and  yet,  what  is  it  makes  a  king?  Is  it  to  be  at 
the  head  of  his  nation;  to  be  their  leader  in  peace  and  in  war;  to  be  loyal 
to  them;  to  suffer  for  them  and  at  last,  bearing  himself  nobly,  to  die  for 
them?  You  need  not  answer  me,  but  you  shall  see  now  what  mortal  eyes 
have  never  beheld.” 

He  threw  some  more  wood  upon  the  fire,  which  blazed  up  brightly, 
sending  a  fountain  of  sparks  straight  into  the  darkness,  for  the  wind  had 
ceased.  But  with  the  calm  and  the  coming  of  night,  the  cold  had  grown 
more  intense  and  though  the  renewed  fire  was  now  giving  forth  a  most 
comforting  glow,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  could  not  last  very  long;  in  fact 
I  found  myself  more  preoccupied  with  this  prospective  condition  than  with 
his  mysterious  promise.  But  by  now  I  was  pretty  well  convinced  that  sug¬ 
gestions  from  me  were  out  of  place,  and  so  I  abandoned  myself  to  the 
sense  of  well-being  that  the  flames  brought  to  me.  Their  flickering  light 
showed  with  clear  distinctness  the  little  near-by  bushes  sticking  up  out  of 
the  snow,  and  the  crisp  tracks  of  those  who  had  lately  trampled  it,  but 
beyond  that  narrow  foreground  all  was  darkness,  save  when  some  sudden 
burst  of  flames  caused  a  clump  of  the  more  distant  birches  to  appear  for  an 
instant  only  in  the  deep  surrounding  gloom.  Hotter  and  hotter  grew  the 
fire,  and  as  I  half  sat,  half  lay,  with  my  back  to  it,  watching  the  play  of  its 
light  upon  the  snow  and  the  delicate  complex  pattern  of  shadows  cast  by 
the  innumerable  twigs,  drowsiness  stole  over  me.  All  about  me  grew  dim 
and  indistinct,  as  I  passed  into  the  pleasant  borderland  between  sleep  and 
waking.  But  I  did  not  actually  cross  that  border,  though  I  became  oblivious 
to  the  passage  of  time.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was  that  I  first  grew  con¬ 
scious  of  a  changing  condition,  which  in  my  befuddled  dozing  I  vaguely 
laid  to  the  warmth  of  the  fire;  all  I  recollect  is  that  the  warmth  became  more 
pervading,  and  the  light  more  generally  diffused.  The  first  thing  that 
definitely  fixed  my  attention  and  roused  me  into  waking,  was  the  singing 
of  a  bird.  The  limpid  sweetness  of  that  warbling  was  so  entirely  a  contra¬ 
diction  of  the  winter  night  that  I  sat  up  and  opened  wide  my  drooping 
eyelids— to  see  the  fresh  and  tender  beauty  of  a  fair  dawn  in  spring  and  to 
hear  the  chorus  of  a  thousand  pipings  from  little  feathered  throats.  The 
snow  was  gone,  the  sky  was  a  soft  misty  blue,  rosy  in  the  East  with  the 
coming  sun. 

Trees  and  bushes  were  no  longer  bare  and  pinched,  mounting  sap  now 
coloring  their  bark  and  swelling  them;  the  first  burgeoning  of  early  leaf 
and  flower  clothed  them  with  all  the  delicate  ethereal  flush  of  the  new 
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season,  pink  and  golden-bronze  and  palest  of  fresh  green;  the  maples  wore 
their  gay  livery  of  crimson  blooms,  the  shad-bush  raised  its  graceful  sprays- 
of-  purest  white.  From  the  south  a  soft  breeze  gently  strayed  to  us,  bearing 
warmth  and  fragrance.  The  dewy  freshness  was  a  supernal  thing — it  was 
like  a  morning  in  the  morning  of  time.  I  stood  up  and  gazed  upon  it  all 
with  such  delight  that  I  instinctively  turned  to  my  companion  for  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  sharing.  There  had  come  upon  him  such  a  look  as  forbade  me 
to  intrude  by  speech.  He  stood  erect,  straight  as  a  tall  pine  and  motionless 
as  any  statue.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  woods  in  an  intent,  unwavering 
gaze,  but  for  all  their  keenness  they  were  also  soft.  The  expression  of  his 
face  was  hard  to  read  and  I  could  only  be  sure  that  he  was  under  some  great 
emotion.  There  was  surely  expectation,  there  seemed  to  be  tenderness,  but 
above  all  there  was  pride — a  great  pride,  fust  as  the  first  rays  of  the  rising 
sun  touched  the  tops  of  the  trees  with  golden  light,  and  the  chorus  of  the 
birds  filled  every  corner  of  the  air,  a  figure  appeared  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  advancing  towards  us — again  it  was  an  Indian,  and  as  I  soon  saw, 
a  chief.  He  approached  with  footsteps  so  silent  that  he  seemed  almost  to 
be  borne  upon  some  current  of  the  air,  and  when  at  the  foot  of  the  rock, 
stood  still,  looking  straight  into  the  eyes  of  the  old  Sachem,  and  apparently 
unconscious  of  my  presence. 

He  was  in  truth  a  splendid  creature,  so  tall  that  among  tall  men  his 
height  would  have  been  noticed,  with  the  physique  of  an  athlete.  He  carried 
no  weapon  of  any  sort  but  that  this  was  not  due  to  oversight  I  gathered  from 
the  singular  perfection  of  his  raiment.  His  garments  were  of  finest  deer¬ 
skin,  dressed  to  a  creamy  white  and  of  spotless  cleanliness;  rich  and  intri¬ 
cate  embroidery  adorned  them.  From  the  long  feathers  at  his  head,  which 
denoted  his  rank,  to  the  gay  moccasins  upon  his  feet,  all  was  new  and  of 
the  finest  quality.  What  held  me  fascinated,  though,  was  neither  the  beauty 
of  his  attire  nor  of  his  person,  for  he  was  distinctly  handsome,  but  the  look 
of  his  face,  which  I  can  only  describe  as  luminous.  It  was  a  stern  face,  even 
a  hard  one,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  shine  as  though  lit  by  some  internal  glow, 
so  that  as  he  stood  there  in  the  exquisite  morning  radiance,  amid  the  singing 
of  the  little  birds,  he  was  invested  with  a  quality  of  light  that  made  him  part 
of  all  the  lovely  scene.  For  a  little  space  he  stood  motionless,  and  then'  he 
made  the  great  obeisance,  with  its  sweeping  gesture  of  the  right  arm,  and 
in  a  low  deep  voice,  singularly  musical,  he  spoke. 

“Father,  bid  me  welcome,  for  I  have  come.  All  is  over;  in  our  last 
refuge  we  fought  with  them  to  the  very  end.  Old  men  and  young,  women 
and  children,  died  at  their  hands  like  flies  in  frost,  and  the  freshet  of  their 
blood  reddened  the  snowy  swamp.  Now  our  nation  is  striken  down  never 
to  rise  again.  With  the  poor  remnant  of  my  people  I  journeyed  far,  seeking 
safety,  but  famine  came  upon  us,  and  that  they  might  not  utterly  perish,  I 
set  out  again  to  find  for  them  some  corn.  By  the  river  at  our  northern 
boundary  my  enemies  at  last  overtook  me  and  I  had  to  yield.  They  told  me 
that  I  must  die,  and  I  so  answered  them  as  not  to  disgrace  our  line.  Since 
then  I  have  not  spoken,  until  now  that  I  come  to  you,  to  ask  if  I  am  worthy 
to  enter  your  great  Council  of  the  Chiefs.” 

.Canonicus  stepped  slowly  down  from  the  rock  and  stood  face  to  face 
with  the  younger  man.  Then  with  a  gesture  of  such  gentleness  and  dignity 
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as  a  Tintoretto  or  a  Rembrandt  might  have  portrayed,  the  old  Sachem 
placed  his  hand  upon  the  other's  shoulder. 

“Welcome  from  all  of  us  I  give  you,  child,”  he  said.  “In  our  Council 
in  the  haze  there  waits  a  seat  for  you,  whom  we  well  know  to  be  worthy  of 
it.  In  peace  and  in  war  you  have  borne  yourself  as  a  Chief  and  as  a  man, 
true  to  your  word,  faithful  to  your  friends,  careful  of  your  people  and  brave 
before  your  enemies.  After  you  there  will  come  to  us  none  worth  such 
notice.  Hail,  then,  last  Great  Sachem  of  our  race.” 

He  ceased,  and  as  the  other,  whom  I  knew  to  be  his  grandson  Canon- 
chet,  bowed  his  head,  he  in  turn  made  the  obeisance.  When  he  flung  out 
his  arm  he  partly  turned  and  cast  upon  the  smoldering  embers  of  our  fire 
some  substance  from  his  hand.  It  looked  like  dried  leaves,  and  there  at 
once  arose  a  little  cloud  of  aromatic  smoke,  like  incense,  which  floated  be¬ 
tween  me  and  their  two  figures,  obscuring  them.  As  it  slowly  cleared  away, 
the  old  man  was  standing  there  alone,  with  the  same  rapt  look  upon  his  face. 

In  what  I  had  just  seen  there  had  been  so  much  of  pathos  and  of  inti¬ 
macy  that  I  hestitated  to  break  his  revery  with  my  voice,  and  so  stood  silent. 
But  he  presently  turned  to  me,  and  asked,  “You  knew  him?” 

“Yes,”  I  said,  “Canonchet.  He  died  bravely,  as  he  had  lived.  I  am  glad 
that  I  have  seen  him.” 

“What  you  saw,”  said  the  Sachem,  “was  because  of  that.  But  what  you 
saw  was  the  shadow  of  a  shade;  it  was  thus  that  the  spirit  of  my  grandson 
came  here  to  me,  after  his  enemies  had  sent  him  to  his  death.” 

Aye,  to  a  dog’s  death  they  sent  him,  those  hard  men  to  whom  we  of 
today  owe  so  much,  and  who  felt  of  him  that  he  was  ‘Heir  of  all  his 
Father’s  Pride  and  Insolency,  as  well  as  of  his  Malice  against  the  English.” 
But  it  was  no  common  man  who  made  that  answer  to  his  captors,  when 
they  told  him  he  must  die:  “I  like  it  well.  I  shall  die  before  my  heart  is 
soft,  or  I  have  said  anything  unworthy  of  mystelf,”  and  then  never  opened 
his  lips  again. 

“Those  were  rough  days,”  I  said,  “when  men  put  little  check  upon  their 
bloody  passions.  It  is  hard  for  us  now  to  judge  them  fairly.  There  are  many 
things  I  would  like  to  know,  which  it  seems  that  you,  from  where  you 
are,  could  tell  me.” 

“You  must  learn  what  you  can  from  what  you  see,  and  wait  until  you 
too  have  been  set  free,  before  you  may  understand  it  all.  Now  I  think,” 
he  went  on  in  a  brisker  way,  “you  have  seen  overmuch  of  mine  and  should 
see  something  more  of  your  own.  Come,  we  will  walk  a  little,  to  another 
place.” 

I  was  loath  to  leave  the  rock  and  the  opening  in  the  woods,  where  I 
had  been  so  held  by  an  absorbing  series  of  events,  but  of  course  I  set  out 
after  him  as  he  began  to  walk  towards  the  trees.  We  followed  the  Pequot 
Path  and  entered  the  woods.  The  sun  by  now  was  high  and  it  began  to  be 
very  warm,  and  as  it  so  often  is  at  that  season  of  the  year,  quite  hot  in 
woods  that  shut  out  the  breeze  but  yet  give  little  shade.  As  we  passed  along 
it  grew  warmer  and  even  oppressive;  after  a  while  the  Chief  left  the  trail 
and  turned  off  along  a  little  path  that  was  barely  discernible  and  which  led 
us  into  a  dense  thicket  of  evergreen.  Here  we  had  literally  to  push  our 
.way  among  the  close-growing  branches  and  I  became  uncomfortably  hot, 
and  wished  that  we  were  out  of  it,  but  no  opening  appeared.  Other  trees 
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and  bushes,  as  well  as  vines,  began  to  mix  with  the  cedars,  but  we  had  been 
struggling  for  some  time  through  the  thick  tangle  before  I  noticed  that  the 
leaves  were  larger  and  green — in  fact  that  the  woods  were  in  full  leaf.  It 
seemed  somehow  to  be  a  perfectly  natural  result  of  the  increasing  heat  and 
.  I  suppose  that  by  now  I  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  changes  which 
had  followed  one  another  in  quick  succession  that  one  like  this  was  accepted 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  At  any  rate  my  interest  was  far  less  in  the 
phenomena  of  rapid  growth  than  in  the  discomfort  of  our  progress.  By-and- 
by,  however,  that  progress  grew  easier,  not  that  the  foliage  was  any  less 
dense,  but  that  the  path  we  were  following  had  grown  wider,  and  soon  I 
saw  that  it  had  the  well-known  aspect  of  an  old,  overgrown  rough  lane. 
Grass,  rocks  and  overhanging  branches  were  all  there,  just  as  I  had  so 
often  seen  them,  and  then — yes,  there  was  no  mistake,  ruts  that  meant  old 
cart-tracks.  And  so,  in  the  same  familiar  way,  we  came  to  a  bar- way  in  a 
stone  fence,  and  beyond  it,  an  open  field.  All  but  the  season,  which  was 
not  that  in  which  I  had  set  out — was  it  that  morning,  or  what  morning? 
-—it  was  of  today.  We  stopped  at  the  bar-way,  and  I  looked  over  it.  I  saw 
a  green  field,  surrounded  by  well-built  stone  walls.  In  it  cattle  were  grazing. 
Directly  opposite,  across  the  field,  stood  a  gambrel -roofed  house,  shingled 
and  looking  new.  Near  it  was  a  large  barn,  and  there  were  various  out¬ 
buildings.  Through  a  gate,  I  could  see  into  the  barnyard,  where  chickens, 
ducks  and  geese  were  feeding,  and  a  yoke  of  great  oxen  stood.  Voices  of 
men  came  from  the  fields  which  stretched  about  the  homestead.  Every¬ 
where  was  the  look  of  tidiness,  prosperity  and  happy  country  life.  At  first 
sight  there  was  nothing  here  that  I  recognized  as  familiar  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  place. 

“You  do  not  know  it,’'  said  the  Indian,  “but  you  shall.  Wait.” 

Then  we  both  climbed  the  bar-way  and  walked  across  the  field,  not 
toward  the  house  but  to  the  wall  at  one  side,  in  which  was  a  gate.  Coming 
to  this  he  opened  it,  and  there  was  the  road.  It  was  the  old  road  that  I 
knew,  and  looking  much  as  I  knew  it,  except  that  the  stone  wralls  were  in 
better  repair  and  that  in  all  directions  was  a  greater  appearance  of  thrift. 
Then  of  a  sudden,  I  saw  the  whole  thing;  there  was  the  dip  in  the  road,  and, 
just  beyond,  the  place  where  another  road  turned  off  from  it,  down  the  hill. 
What  was  here  now,  I  had  seen  many  times  before,  but  wearing  a  very 
different  aspect:  broken-down  walls;  neglected  fields  grown  thick  with 
brush;  an  old  stone  chimney  standing  in  a  hollow  filled  with  briers;  all  the 
mute  evidences  of  a  life  long  passed  away.  There  was  no  time  given  me, 
however,  to  speak  or  even  to  think  much,  upon  what  was  perhaps  the  most 
exciting  of  all  the  strange  occurances  that  were  taking  place,  for  no  sooner 
had  we  come  to  the  roadside  than  I  heard  a  gay  whistling,  and  a  young 
man,  or  rather  a  grown  boy,  came  trudging  along  the  road  with  a  great 
bundle  slung  upon  his  back.  When  he  came  up  to  us  he  stopped  and  looking 
at  me  with  a  pleasant  smile,  said  as  he  tossed  his  bundle  onto  the  grass, 
“My  word,  but  it’s  hot.”  And  he  took  off  his  hat  and  mopped  his  sweat¬ 
ing  face. 

His  look  was  so  engaging,  his  smile  so  friendly  and  natural  that  I 
instandy  felt  a  glow  of  genial  liking  for  the  lad,  and  lost  all  the  sense  I  had 
had  throughout  the  previous  wild  happenings  of  assisting  at  a  scene.  It 
was  real,  and  vivid,  and  of  the  moment,  and  remarkably  pleasant.  So  I 
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smiled  back  at  him  and  said,  with  a  little  laugh,  “Well,  my  lad,  you  look  it.” 

He  was  slender,  but  well  set-up;  dressed  in  simple  home-spun  jacket 
and  knee-breeches,  knit  wool  stocking  and  low  shoes.  He  had  good  fea¬ 
tures;  a  rather  large  but  very  straight  and  handsome  nose,  broad  sensitive 
mouth,  firm  chin.  His  eyes  had  the  look  which  is  not  easily  described,  but 
which  we  know  so  well  in  the  portraits  of  artists — the  look  of  curious 
vision,  of  seeing  carefully.  He  spoke  with  a  slight  Scotch  accent.  As  he 
went  on  mopping  his  face,  and  pulling  up  his  sleeves  away  from  his  hot 
wrists,  meanwhile  seating  himself  upon  his  bundle,  I  continued,  “You  look 
to  me  as  though  you’d  been  taking  a  bit  of  a  walk.” 

“I  have  that,”  he  said,  “to  Little  Rest  and  back.  That's  a  good  fourteen 
miles  or  so  this  morning.” 

“Well,  are  you  home  now?”  I  asked  him,  pointing  to  the  farmhouse. 

“Oh,  no,”  he  answered,  “not  yet.  We  live  at  the  mill  just  above  the 
pond.  You  must  know  it?” 

“Yes,”  I  replied,  “I  know  it  well,”  as  it  began  to  dawn  upon  me  who 
he  might  be.  And  I  didn’t  say  anything  about  how  I  knew  it,  or  why  I 
cared  for  it. 

But  I  went  on,  “By  the  time  you  are  home  you'll  have  done  a  day’s 
work  I  should  think.  Do  you  often  have  to  take  such  long  walks?” 

“Well,  I  walk  a  good  bit,  and  when  things  are  needed  they  must  be 
fetched— -and  there  was  no  horse  to  spare.  So  father  sent  me  to  Little  Rest 
and  here  are  the  things,”  he  said,  giving  the  bundle  a  punch  with  his  fist. 
“And  I  got  something  for  myself  that  I  was  wanting  rather  badly.”  He 
looked  up  at  me  as  he  said  this,  with  a  keen  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  the 
same  delightful  smile,  so  I  was  moved  at  once  to  ask  him, 

“Won’t  you  tell  me  what  it  is?” 

“Oh,’  he  said,  “paper — fine  good  paper  to  draw  on;  and  crayons — - 
beautiful  things  that  you  can’t  find  anywhere  about  here  for  love  or  money.” 

“Ah,  then,”  said  I,  “you  draw— you  are  an  artist?” 

“Not  yet  an  artist,”  he  answered,  “though  I  do  try  to  draw  a  little, 
when  I  have  the  chance.” 


“You  have  all  sorts  of  lovely  scenes  to  portray,  all  about  vou  here,” 
I  said  to  him.  But  with  a  good  deal  of  animation  he  replied,  “Yes,  yes— fair 
enough,  I  dare  say,  though  that  is  not  what  I  much  care  for.  It’s  people  I’d 
like  to  draw  and  paint;  men  and  women,  faces,  expressions.  Oh,  if  I  could 
but  set  down  what  I  see  in  them.  I  say,”  he  suddenly  changed  his  tone  and 
spoke  in  a  bashful  but  impulsive  way  that  was  quite  charming,  “you  know 
you  look  rather  different  to  the  people  about  here.  I  wonder  if  it’s  your 
clothes.  Where  do  you  come  from?  You  don’t  mind  my  asking,  do  you?” 
and  he  blushed. 

“Not  the  least  in  the  world,”  I  said,  “I  am  from  Newport,”  which  was 
near  enough  to  the  truth  for  the  present  situation. 

“Newport!  ’  he  cried,  “Now,  there’s  a  fine  town.  I  like  it  well  over 
there;  I  think  I’d  like  to  live  there.  And  there’s  a  gentleman  there,  a  Scotch 
gentleman,  Mr.  Alexander,  who  has  been  mighty  kind  to  me.  He’s  a 
painter,  or  says  he  is,  though  some  think  that  he’s  here  spying  out  political 
affairs  for  the  King’s  government.  But  anyway,  he  knows  well  how  to 
paint  and  he  gave  me  some  good  lessons.  He  says  I  must  go  to  England 
and  study,  and  work  hard  at  it;  my,  but  I’d  like  that.” 
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“Of  course  you  would,”  I  said.  “You  must — indeed,  you  shall.  And 
he  really  didn’t  know  that  I  was  telling  him  that  out  of  knowledge. 

“Oh,  do  you  think  so,  sir?  But  nobody  dare  say  now  what  may 
happen.  Everything  is  so  disturbed  and  people  set  against  one  another. 
Father  says  we  may  be  quite  sure  there  will  be  war,  and  if  there  is  that 
this  will  be  no  place  to  live  in  for  such  as  we.  He  says  there  will  be  wild 
doings  for  a  time,  though  of  course,  if  the  King  seriously  determines  to  put 
down  rebellion  it  won't  take  long.  But  he  is  vastly  upset,  and  my  poor 
mother  in  great  distress.  Father  has  been  in  sore  discontent  ever  since  they 
burned  the  effigy  of  his  partner  at  Newport,  for  taking  office  under  the 
Stamp  Act.  But  you  know  all  about  that,  I  dare  say.” 

“Yes,  I  do,”  said  I,  “though  I  was  not  there  when  it  happened.  But 
I’ve  no  doubt  at  all  that  things  will  go  as  your  father  says,  except  as  to 
putting  down  the  rebellion.  There'll  be  a  lot  more  trouble  over  that  than 
he  thinks.  I  see  from  what  you  say  that  he  is  on  the  King’s  side — now  how 
do  you  feel  about  it?” 

“Well,  I’m  rather  young,  sir — still,  though  I  suppose  I  should  follow 
father’s  views,  I  must  say  I  feel  rather  differently  about  it.  I  can  t  help  the 
thought  that  we  should  be  independent,  or  that  this  is  my  country.  But  I 
dare  say  what  I  .think  is  not  of  much  consequence — and  I  shall  have  time 
to  learn.” 

“Yes,  my  boy,”  I  answered  him.  “you  will  learn.  You  11  have  to  take 
your  own  stand  about  all  that  one  day,  but  just  now  it  is  the  pictures  that 
are  filling  your  mind.” 

“Always,”  said  he,  eagerly.  “I  don’t  think  I  ever  see  a  face  without 
asking  myself  if  I  could  draw  it.  And  I  ve  been  looking  at  the  oid  redskin 
there;  who's  he?  I  never  saw  one  that  looked  quite  like  that;  we  have  them 
about  here,  but  they  are  a  rather  dull  lot.  He's  fine-looking-— I  hope  he 
doesn’t  speak  English?  Do  you  know  who  he  is?  Of  course,  you  must,  for 
he  is  with  you.” 

“Here,  here,”  I  laughed  at  him.  “hold  on— you  go  too  fast  for  me.  He’s 
a  recent  acquaintance  of  mine  and  I  wouldn  t  undertake  to  say  whether  he 
speaks  English  or  not.  I  have  only  heard  him  use  his  native  tongue.  His 
name  is  Canonicus  ”  The  Sachem’s  eyes  glowed  like  twin  fires,  but  his 
face  never  moved. 

“Canonicus,”  cried  the  boy,  in  a  puzzled  way,  “I’ve  heard  of  him.  But 
that  one  has  been  dead  these  hundred  years  or  more.  I  didn  t  know  there 
was  another  about  nowadays.  But  these  Indian  names  are  barbarous  atfairs. 
1  say,  though,  he’s  got  a  fine  face  for  a  savage." 

“Come,”  I  said,  “show  me  what  you  can  do.  Draw  it. 

“I  will  that,”  he  replied  on  the  instant,  “tell  him  to  stand  for  me, 
and  he  at  once  untied  his  bundle,  pulled  out  his  paper  and  some  flat  parcel 
which  he  set  on  the  bundle  as  a  rest,  spread  the  paper  up  it  and  kneeling 
down,  stared  at  the  old  man,  who  at  a  merest  word  from  me  nodded  and 
stood  motionless.  Then  he  began  to  draw. 

I  watched  the  two  of  them,  the  eager  youth,  utterly  absorbed  in  his 
task;  the  statclv  figure  of  the  ancient  chief,  and  I  thought  that  of  all  the 
extraordinary  events  of  this  strange  day  I  now  saw  the  most  amazing.  Y  ne 
boy,  so  fresh,  so  keen,  so  perfectly  of  that  period  in  what  had  once  been  his 
life,  so  utterly  unconscious  of  aught  else;  the  old,  old  man,  the  untutored 
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primitive  savage,  so  wise,  so  revealing,  so  completely  conscious  of  everything. 
It  was  so  real  and  so  impossible.  Every  nerve  in  me  was  drawn  taut  as  I 
felt  it  to  the  full. 

He  worked  quite  rapidly  and  surely,  and  after  a  short  while  exclaimed, 
“There — that's  the  best  I  can  do,  and  I  must  not  spend  any  more  time.”  It 
was  a  sketch,  but  a  good  one,  lifelike  and  with  real  quality,  and  I  told  him 
it  was  good.  He  looked  pleased  and,  handing  it  to  me  said,  “Keep  it, 
won’t  you?  Come  and  see  us  when  you’re  up  our  way.  Now  I  must  go  on.,T 

“I  take  it  with  great  pleasure,”  I  said,  “and  I  thank  you.  Now  belore 
you  go,  let  me  say  something  to  you.  Do  not  seek  to  understand  me,  but 
accept  my  statement,  for  I  deal  with  facts,  not  prophecies.”  He  paused  in 
the  tying-up  of  his  bundle  and  knelt  there  upon  one  knee,  looking  up  at 
me,  his  face  fallen  grave  as  no  doubt  my  voice  was.  “You  will  go  to  England 
to  study  and  you  will  work.  You  will  have  hard  trials,  the  lot  of  all  those 
who  sincerely  follow  the  path  you  have  chosen.  But  you  will  prevail.  Along 
this  road  will  pass  many  men  whose  names  will  be  famous,  just  as  passed 
here  Canonicus  the  Great  Sachem  with  his  braves,  long  since  gone,  and  as 
did  the  generation  of  his  fathers  before  him.  Here  will  pass  again  one 
whom  you  may  already  know  of,  though  you  do  not  yet  know  his  fame, 
Franklin.  Then  others  whose  names  mean  nothing  to  you  yet,  Washington, 
Lafayette,  Perry;  British  troops  and  troops  of  ragged  American  volunteers. 
And  at  last,  long  years  after  your  day,  people  like  myself,  to  whom  this 
Pequot  Path  will  tell  its  old  story  of  great  days  and  great  men.  And  they 
will  pause  a  little  when  they  pass  the  mill,  because  once  you  lived  there, 
and  among  your  great  achievements  will  be  a  very  famous  picture  of  a  very 
wonderful,  wise,  patient  and  noble  man,  whom  they  will  call  the  Father  of 
his  Country.  Goodbye,  for  we  shall  not  meet  again.’ 

“Goodbye,”  he  said,  “I  don’t  think  I  understand — and  you  frighten  me 
a  little,”  and  he  picked  up  his  bundle  and  walked  away  quickly  and  silently, 
while  I  watched  him  till  a  bend  in  the  road  hid  him.  Then  I  turned  to  the 
Indian,  and  as  I  did  so  I  heard  a  little  rustling  sound  like  the  wind  in  dry 
leaves;  but  he  was  gone. 

I  suddenly  felt  lonely  and  deserted,  and  my  first  thought  was  to  get 
back  to  the  pond  and  cross  in  the  canoe.  So  I  went  again  through  the  field 
into  the  woods  and  struck  a  line  for  where  I  thought  I  should  best  come 
upon  the  shore.  As  I  struggled  through  thickets  down  the  hill  it  grew  in¬ 
tensely  hot  and  the  going  was  bad,  and  I  began  to  feel  almost  exhausted, 
so  when  I  came  to  a  little  clear  brook  I  was  glad  to  stoop  down  and  drink. 
Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  should  find  no  canoe,  for  surely  if  the  Sachem 
had  so  melted  away,  his  belongings  would  hardly  remain.  That  meant  a 
long  walk  to  the  lower  end  of  the  pond,  where  I  supposed  there  must  have 
been  a  bridge  at  that  time,  as  there  is  now.  And  somehow  the  thought  of 
that  walk,  the  heat,  the  babble  of  the  brook,  were  too  much  for  me — I  gave 
way  to  the  desire  for  rest,  and  so  fell  asleep. 

I  was  awakened  by  the  dog  licking  my  face  and  whining.  It  was 
almost  dark  and  growing  cold.  A  little  night  wind  had  risen  and  the  corn 
was  rustling.  So  I  picked  up  my  gun  and  started  for  home.  It  had  surely 
*  been  an  interesting  day,  and- — oh,  what  had  I  done  with  that  drawing  that 
Gilbert  Stuart  made  of  Canonicus?  But  did  he? 
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SWAMPTOWN — A  QUEER  LOCALITY 

George  W.  Gardiner 

Kettle  Hole — Swamptown  City — Some  of  the  Local 

Celebrities  and  Stories 

AS  ONE  enters  the  old  Kettle  Hole  grist  mill,  he  sees  staring  at  him 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  premises.  Kettle  Hole  mill  is  to 
Swamptown  what  the  latter  is  to  North  Kingstown,  a  necessary  feature. 
What  does  it  matter  if  the  town  cannot  be  the  shire  town  of  Washington 
county,  as  long  as  it  can  treasure  the  realms  of  Swamptown  with  its  legends, 
traditions  and  characters:  From  this  section  of  the  town,  many  of  the  most 
noted  local  statesmen  have  come,  (as  evidenced  at  the  present  time  by  the 
representation  in  the  General  Assembly). 

The  mill  rules  are  strongly  characteristic,  and  read  as  follows: 

KETTLE  HOLE  MILL,  NOV.  i.  1886 

On  and  after  the  above  date  and  until  further  notice  the  mill 
will  be  governed  by  the  following  rules  and  regulations,  weather 
and  health  permitting: 

1. 

Start  at  9  o’clock  a.  m. 

Stop  at  4  o’clock  p.  m. 

For  tole  %  part  of  each  grist. 

2. 

No  one  will  spit  on  the  mill  floor  or  otherwise  defile  the  same. 

All  tidy  persons  are  requested  to  assist  the  miller  in  enforseing 
these  rules. 

3- 

The  mill  will  not  hold  itself  responsible  for  any  property  that 
may  be  stolen,  lost  or  missent,  unless  the  owners  name  is  marked 
plain  and  in  full  on  such  property. 

4- 

Those  coming  first  will  be  first  waited  on  as  far  as  possible. 

(signed)  Per  Order. 

Charles  Henry  Rose. 

The  name  Swamptown  is  not  a  verbal  caricature,  as  one  might  be  led 
to  suppose,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  aptly  descriptive.  It  is  found  in  one  of  the 
old  deeds,  bearing  date  of  1708,  in  the  celebrated  Bly  purchase,  and  in  the 
Kingsley  purchase.  It  includes  the  land  bounded  on  the  north  and  west 
by  the  len  Road  road,  on  the  east  by  the  Post  road,  and  on  the  south 
and  southwest  by  the  road  leading  from  Allen’s  corner  to  Robber’s  corner. 
At  the  present  time  noted  points  of  interest  within  its  borders  are  Swamp¬ 
town  City,  the  lighthouse.  Hell  Hollow,  Pork  Hill,  Kettle  Hole  and  Indian 
Corner.  Of  all  these  localities.  Kettle  Hole  is,  perhaps,  the  most  fascinating 
and  wild,  and  the  fact  that  Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  has  seen  fit 
to  grace  the  place  with  her  presence  is  shown  by  a  visit  to  the  lone  miller 
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"by  the  lonely  pond.  Strictly  speaking,  there  are  five  “kettle  holes”  or  springs, 
three  of  which  are  continually  boiling.  These  supply  the  pond  proper,  and 
thence  the  water  makes  its  way  to  Narragansett  Bay  through  a  continuous 
swamp.  By  reason  of  the  experiments  of  a  noted  journalist  of  South  Kings¬ 
town,  there  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  “holes”  have  no  bottom, 
as  far  as  practical  measurements  are  concerned.  But  this  feature  may, 
perhaps,  be  legendary.  Surrounded  on  nearly  all  sides  by  wooded  hills, 
these  holes  present  a  rather  wild  appearance,  and  the  smooth,  solemn 
blackness  of  water  is  unruffled  save  by  the  gentle  kiss  of  a  falling  leaf. 

On  the  eastern  edge  of  the  pond  is  located  Kettle  Hole  mill.  This  is  a 
small  wooden  structure,  two  stories  in  height,  with  basement.  It  was  first 
built  for  a  cotton  mill,  but  was  never  used  much  in  that  line,  and  finally  was 
converted  into  a  grist  mill  to  pulverize  the  corn  that  matured  so  luxuriantly 
on  the  neighboring  plains.  The  fame  of  this  meal  has  so  extended  that  one 
large  firm  in  Providence  has  a  standing  order  with  the  miller  for  the  supply 
of  genuine  “johnny  cake”  meal.  Since  1867  the  mill  has  been  owned  and 
operated  by  Charles  Henry  Rose,  a  well-known  person  in  the  region  of 
Swamptown.  Mr.  Rose  lives  entirely  alone,  and  when  not  busy  grinding 
spends  his  time  in  the  study  of  the  Greek  Testament  and  in  writing  poetry. 
He  has  a  remarkable  faculty  for  remembering  dates  and  names,  especially 
those  that  have  connection  with  the  family  whose  name  he  bears.  His 
great  uncle.  Col.  Samuel  Rose,  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolution  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  tradition,  members  of  this  same  Rose  family  fought  bravely  at  Mon¬ 
mouth  and  Red  Bank.  The  old  miller  relates  with  much  pride  a  visit  of  the 
immortal  George  Washington  at  the  Rose  homestead  at  Mooresfield.  It  was 
‘“between  daylight  and  dark”  when  a  stranger  rode  up  to  the  house  and 
asked  where  the  father  of  Col.  Samuel  Rose  lived.  He  was  informed  that 
he  was  at  the  right  house  and  was  cordially  invited  in.  He  took  supper  with 
the  family  and  then  spent  the  evening  in  pleasant  conversation  with  them, 
relating  the  news  from  the  scenes  of  conflict  farther  south  and  giving  the 
prospects  of  the  great  struggles  the  colonies  were  making  for  freedom. 
Before  retiring,  the  head  of  the  family  invited  the  stranger  to  participate 
in  reading  a  chapter  of  Holy  Writ  and  in  prayer,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
stranger  prayed  long  and  earnestly  for  the  success  of  the  American  cause. 
He  was  shown  to  the  “spare  room”  and  there  enjoyed  the  blissful  pleasures 
of  slumber  beneath  the  ventilated  roof  where  the  gentle  showers  of  summer 
dripped  through  or  the  drifted  snow  of  winter  ribbed  the  coverlets.  In  the 
morning  before  departing,  he  made  offers  of  payment  for  his  lodging  and 
meals,  but,  with  true  Narragansett  hospitality,  this  offer  was  refused.  The 
stranger  then  told  the  family  that  he  was  Gen.  George  Washington,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  American  army,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to  New¬ 
port,  by  the  way  of  Narragansett  Ferry,  to  meet  Count  Rochambeau,  who 
had  come  to  Newport  with  the  French  fleet.  After  profuse  thanks  for  the 
hospitality  shown  him,  Washington  departed  on  his  journey.  Besides  having 
the  satisfaction  of  “entertaining  angels  unawares”,  the  family  became  justly 
celebrated  for  this  act. 

Charles  H!  Rose  was  born  November  7,  1826,  in  Swamptown.  and 
has  passed  most  of  his  life  in  this  vicinity.  During  the  war,  he  was  a  nurse 
at  Portsmouth  Grove  hospital,  and  served  for  five  years.  With  the  earnings 
of  this  service,  he  purchased  the  Kettle  Hole  estate,  in  1867,  and  has  since 
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lived  practically  the  life  of  a  hermit,  his  only  company  being  the  occasional 
patrons  of  the  mill,  and  his  domestic  animals.  Fishing  parties  that  essay 
the  capture  of  the  huge  pickerel  that  swim  the  unmeasurable  depths  of  the 
Kettle  Holes,  find  at  his  mill  the  best  of  entertainment,  and  he  is  always 
seemingly  glad  to  welcome  visitors.  He  has  a  perfect  abhorrence  of  pork, 
in  any  form,  and  of  the  products  of  the  hog.  He  uses  no  tobacco  or  liquor, 
and  is  temperate  in  all  things.  In  religion,  he  is  a  devout  follower  of  the 
Episcopalian  faith,  and  has  at  times  incurred  the  displeasures  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Second  Adventists  by  instilling  into  the  susceptible  minds  of  weak 
professors  of  that  faith  arguments  to  destroy  the  fundamental  faith  of  the 
near  second  coming  of  Christ.  Six  months  before  such  an  occasion,  he 
expects  the  Kettle  Holes  to  dry  up,  a  thing  that  has  never  happened  within 
the  memory  of  man. 

The  Methodist  church  at  Wickford  once  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  case  of  the  Swamptown  miller,  who  was  at  one  time  faithful 
in  his  attendance  there,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  alleged  irregularities 
in  his  character,  but  the  old  miller  claims  to  have  come  oft  victorious  in  the 
strugg^e-  ^  is  his  special  delight  to  antagonize  the  baptismal  doctrines  of 
the  local  Baptist  church  at  Allenton,  and  he  substantiates  his  arguments  by 
liberal  quotations  from  the  Greek.  His  ability  to  fathom  the  Scriptures  in 
the  original  is  the  result  of  self-exertion,  as  Mr.  Rose’s  early  education  was 
extremely  limited.  But,  in  spite  of  that,  he  has  acquired  a  flow  of  language 
equally  entertaining  in  conversation  or  on  paper.  Poetry,  especially,  is  a 
favorite  indulgence  of  the  dusty  miller,  and  the  community  is  favored  with 
many  such  selections.  His  genealogical  epic  on  the  Rose  family  is  really 
a  historical  gem.  One  of  the  latest  effusions  from  Kettle  Hole  is  quoted. 

It  seems  that  in  his  younger  days,  when  he  was  more  or  less  thrown 
into  society,  he  met  a  woman,  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  a  witch,  and  had  the 
brazen  effrontery  to  ask  him  to  take  her  for  a  wife.  The  offer,  of  course,  was 
refused,  but  the  imaginary  evil  spirit  still  followed  him  and  manifested 
itself  in  various  ways.  Upon  the  death  of  the  imagined  witch  the  following 
verse  was  composed  as  an  epitaph: 

This  old  —  — - - 

Has  danced  her  jig, 

She’ll  never  dance  no  more 
She’s  gone  to  hell, 

Where  devils  dwell 
Upon  the  fiery  shore. 

With  traveling  phrenologist  who  perennially  heralds  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  villages  the  mental  developments  of  the  natives,  Mr.  Rose  is  a 
great  favorite,  and  every  one  of  these  professors  assures  him  that  but  for 
the  sad  neglect  of  his  early  education,  he  would  be  a  great  poet.  But,  satisfied 
with  his  present  condition,  the  old  miller,  now  65  years  of  age,  continues 
on  in  this  hermit  life,  busy  with  his  books  and  pen,  and  occasionally  grind¬ 
ing  johnny-cake  meal.  Rumor  has  it  that  he  is  comfortably  supplied"  with 
this  world  s  goods,  and  has  no  cause  to  worry  about  the  future.  When  he 
finally  passes  away,  however,  he  will  be  greatly  missed  by  the  community. 

.  Across  Kettle  Hole  pond,  and  over  the  hill  beyond,  is  the  place  called 
Indian  corner.  It  is  a  meeting  of  two  roads  and,  just  at  the  junction,  is  a 
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large  stone  which  is  the  center  piece  in  the  stories  of  the  locality.  On- 
bright  moonlight  nights,  it  is  claimed  that  blood  flows  from  the  rock,  and  in 
winter  discolors  the  snow  on  the  ground.  Upon  investigation,  it  will  be- 
found  that  there  is  a  colored  liquid  which  oozes  from  a  vein  in  the  rock 
during  a  damp  season,  and* this  moisture  is  supposed  to  be  some  sort  of  an 
iron  compound  having  a  reddish  color,  which  no  doubt  accounts  for  the 
story.  Many  manifestations  of  supernatural  agencies  have  been  seen  at 
this  spot,  but  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  little,  old  tavern  a  short  way 
down  the  road  is  responsible  for  most  of  these  “spirit"  appearances.  The 
name  of  this  corner  originated  a  great  many  years  ago.  A  certain  road 
supervisor,  who,  by  the  way,  was  the  great  uncle  of  the  miller,  was  digging 
dirt  from  the  bank  to  repair  the  road.  In  the  course  of  the  excavations  he 
came  across  an  old  Indian  burying  ground  and  unearthed  several  skeletons. 
Selecting  one  of  the  largest  skulls,  he  took  it  home  with  him  at  night  and 
the  female  inmates  of  the  household  were  in  mortal  terror  lest,  as  the  com¬ 
mon  rumor  was,  the  owner  of  the  skull  would  come  after  it  before  morning. 
To  satisfy  the  fears  of  the  women  the  skull  was  taken  out  of  the  house 
and  was  placed  on  the  top  of  a  leech  barrel,  beneath  the  window.  During 
the  night  the  heavy  wind  blew  the  barrel  over  and  the  noise  arounsed  the 
inmates,  who  were  terribly  frightened,  but  they  soon  found  the  cause.  In 
the  morning,  however,  no  skull  was  to  be  found,  and  it  was  always  thought 
that  the  owner  had  secured  it. 

Another  story  about  Indian  corner  tells  of  a  farmer  who  had  been  to 
Wickford  one  winter’s  afternoon,  with  his  old  mare  and  pung.  Just  before 
arriving  at  the  rock,  the  horse  stopped  and  refused  to  go  ahead.  Several 
attempts  were  made  to  make  her  go  and,  although  there  was  nothing 
visible,  she  refused  to  move.  At  last,  after  many  trials,  “she  went  by  a 
sailin’  ”  and  when  the  good  farmer  reached  home  his  horse  was  trembling 
violently.  Many  similar  stories  are  told  of  the  “corner  and  to  this  day  it 
is  dreaded,  even  the  rustic  swains  forsaking  it  as  a  trysting  place. 

A  little  way  below  the  old  tavern  is  a  path  leading  to  some  farm  houses 
in  the  interior.  One  night,  about  io  o'clock,  two  or  three  of  the  Swamp- 
towners  were  walking  along  this  path  on  their  way  home.  It  was  very 
dark  and  a  coming  thunderstorm  threatened  to  burst  upon  the  party  at  any 
moment.  All  at  once  there  was  a  sudden  glare  of  bluish  light  and  it 
remained,  lighting  up  the  whole  surrounding  country.  And  there,  right  in 
the  rear  of  the  party,  was  a  huge  dog  or  an  animal  resembling  a  dog.  Its 
eyes  glistened  in  the  bluish  light  and  its  tail  beat  incessantly  on  the  ground 
with  “dull,  resounding  thuds,"  as  the  poet  would  say.  \\  hen  the  party 
retreated  this  animal  would  follow,  and  when  they  timidly  advanced  it 
retreated.  Finally  one  of  the  men,  summoning  all  his  courage  (it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  path  led  from  the  tavern),  seized  a  loose  fence  rail 
and  made  a  dash  at  the  beast.  His  efforts  were  rewarded  by  the  rail  s 
striking  the  ground  with  force  enough  to  break  and  the  animal  disappeared 
and  it  was  again  pitch  dark.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  one  of  the  parties 
alluded  to  died,  and  he  often  related  this  story  to  a  crowd  of  interested 
listeners. 

Along  this  same  path,  on  the  side  of  a  wooded  hill,  was  once  seen  a 
'  strange  apparition.  A  belated  native  was  stumbling  along  the  path  when 
out  of  the  utter  darkness  appeared  a  phosphorescent  light.  It  gradually 
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grew  brighter  and  brighter  and,  finally,  in  the  midst  of  the  column  of  light, 
the  horrified  spectator  saw  the  form  of  a  negro  boy,  with  bared  breast  and 
arms,  but  the  head  was  missing,  and  the  body  swayed  to  and  fro  as  though 
a  gentle  breeze  fanned  it.  Suddenly,  the  light  and  boy  vanished  and  the 
lone  traveller  made  quick  steps  for  home.  The  next  day  a  hole  was  dug 
to  mark  the  spot  and  to  this  day  the  hole  may  be  seen  on  the  hillside,  strange 
to  say,  unfilled  by  falling  leaves. 

Swamptown  City  is  in  the  western  part  of  Swamptown.  In  former  days 
it  was  the  abode  of  the  aristocrats.  Here  was  the  home  of  the  original 
Daniel  Bly,  who  made  the  great  purchase  recorded  in  history.  Today,  upon 
the  Walker  Brown  farm,  so-called,  is  the  original  Bly  orchard,  and  the 
celebrated  Bly  apple  is  found  in  its  primitive  surrounding.  The  estates  of 
the  City  are  noted  for  being  held  so  long  by  one  family,  as  it  is  only  until 
recent  years  that  the  farms  have  passed  from  the  descendants  of  the  original 
owners.  They  cannot  exactly  be  called  fertile  farms,  as  the  abundance  of 
rocks  and  stones  and  swamps  precludes  fertility,  but  there  are  blooming 
spots  where  grain  and  potatoes  flourish.  And  there  is  the  cider  mill,  too. 
There  are  many  former  Swamptown  boys  now  grown  to  men  who  can 
well  remember  the  old  mill  where  they  used  to  suck  cider  through  a  straw. 
And,  talk  about  chestnuts!  The  hills  of  the  City  are  covered  with  great, 
noble  chestnut  trees,  that  are  the  victims  of  countless  clubs  and  stone  every 
fall,  when  the  crowds  from  the  villages  come  in  search  of  the  sweet  nut. 
Cider  and  chestnuts  are  characteristics  of  the  City. 

But  the  historical  interest  in  Swamptown  City  centers  in  the  Goose 
Nest  spring.  In  olden  times  this  was  said  to  be  a  favorite  resort  of  witches, 
and  it  is  reported  that  they  held  high  carnival  on  the  adjoining  hillsides. 
In  this  vicinity  one  poor  man  was  always  followed  about  in  the  night  by  a 
ball  of  fire,  until  he  happily  conceived  the  idea  of  wearing  a  horseshoe  in 
his  hat,  when  the  persecution  ceased.  This  spring,  by  the  way,  is  the  head 
fountain  of  Lafayette  pond,  and  the  waters  reach  the  pond  after  a  long, 
irregular  wending  of  three  miles.  The  spring  was  first  called  Penelope 
spring,  but  its  latter-day  name  was  given  it  by  a  party  of  surveyors.  It  has 
the  peculiar  habit  of  drying  up  in  the  winter  and  spring,  but  never  in  the 
summer.  At  the  time  the  surveyors  were  there,  the  spring  had  been  dry  for 
some  time,  and  they  were  surprised  one  day  to  see  an  old  goose  conic  forth 
from  the  cavern  with  a  fine  brood  of  goslings.  She  had  stolen  her  nest  and 
hatched  her  young  in  the  dried  up  spring,  and  the  very  day  she  came  off 
the  waters  gushed  forth  in  profusion.  From  this  the  spring  was  called 
Goose  Nest  spring,  and  it  retains  its  name  to  this  day. 

Pork  Hill  is  also  known  by  the  more  classical  name  of  Oak  Hill.  It 
was  formerly  a  manufacturing  village  with  quite  a  large  mill,  but  no 
business  has  been  carried  on  there  for  some  time.  The  little  village  has  a  fine 
situation  overlooking  Wickford,  Belleville,  Hamilton  and  Narragansett 
bay.  It  has  been  propsed  to  make  the  pond  the  source  of  water  supply  for 
Wickford.  F  7 

The  Swamptown  Lighthouse  is  a  tall  dwelling  house  erected  on  the 
top  of  a  high  hill  in  the  center  of  the  district,  and  it  is  visible  for  miles 
around. 

Hell  Hollow  is  a  lonely  depression  in  the  road  just  southwest  of  the 
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village  of  Lafayette,  where  the  spooks  and  witches  were  said  once  upon  a 
time  to  hold  moonlight  dances. 

The  greatest  modern  Swamptown  romance  is  the  story  of  the  gold 
craze.  The  excitement  existed  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  and  the  old 
residents  at  last  thought  the  desert  would  be  reclaimed.  According  to  the 
old  miller,  he  was  the  first  one  to  create  the  agitation.  A  neighboring 
farmer  was  talking  at  the  mill  one  day  in  reference  to  his  farm,  and  said  he 
wished  to  sell  it,  but  was  afraid  he  could  not  get  its  value.  Mr.  Rose 
suggested  that  he  find  some  gold  on  it  and  thus  create  an  excitement.  It  is 
not  known  whether  this  idea  originated  action,  but  very  soon  the  whole 
town  was  aroused  by  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold,  and  great  crowds 
flocked  to  the  “diggings'’  every  day.  The  first  mine  was  opened  near  the 
place  where  the  negro  boy  was  seen  with  no  head.  It  consisted  of  a  per¬ 
pendicular  shaft  of  about  50  feet  depth  and  the  dirt  and  stones  were  all 
carefully  dumped  in  the  cart  path  where  they  could  be  examined.  But  it 
was  claimed  that  prospectors  from  California  by  means  of  “gold  rods”  had 
found  gold  in  all  the  surrounding  hills,  and  very  soon  the  price  of  real 
estate  took  a  wonderful  jump  upward.  The  first  digging,  however,  proved 
unsatisfactory,  and  a  second  mine  was  started  in  the  brow  of  a  hill  just 
overlooking  the  Kettle  Holes.  This  proved  to  be  quite  an  excavation.  A 
little  way  below  the  smelting  office  was  set  up,  but  the  only  sign  of  such 
a  structure  now  is  the  remaining  pile  of  fire  brick  flanked  by  a  long  piece 
of  stove  pipe.  For  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  natives,  large  quantities  of 
brass  filings  were  scattered  among  the  heaps  of  dirt  and  it  is  rumored  that 
one  of  the  bucolic  Swamptowners  sat  on  a  heap  of  dirt  all  day  picking  up 
these  pieces  of  brass,  and  it  is  also  said  that  he  has  them  securely  stored  away 
in  his  house  today.  But  the  quantity  of  real  gold  which  was  obtained  from 
the  smelting  office  has  never  been  really  ascertained.  It  may  be  approxi¬ 
mated  from  the  fact  that  the  farm  was  never  sold.  The  building  is  in  ruins, 
and  the  excavations  are  deserted.  The  noise  of  the  grist  mill,  the  “peep”  of 
the  frog  and  the  lowing  of  the  catde  are  the  only  things  that  disturb  the 
natural  quietness. 

Just  a  little  way  in  from  Allenton  road  and  only  a  short  distance  south 
of  Indian  corner  is  the  old  house  that  was  formerly  the  residence  of  “Old 
Elder  Northup.”  This  good  divine  died  in  1839.  He  was  a  peculiar  man, 
even  for  his  times,  but  was  nevertheless  zealous  in  his  efforts  to  establish 
the  Baptist  belief.  He  founded  the  three  leading  Baptist  churches  in  the 
town.  It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion  a  certain  young  man  brought  to 
the  Elder  a  written  publication  of  his  intended  marriage  to  a  young  lady 
of  the  neighborhood.  The  Elder  took  the  paper,  and  after  reading  it  care¬ 
fully,  said  to  the  young  man:  “Why,  she's  good  enough  for  me,”  and  im¬ 
mediately  began  his  suit  with  the  result  that  in  a  short  time  he  and  the 
young  lady  were  married.  A  favorite  act  of  his  was  to  impress  his  hearers 
with  the  fact  that  “John,  the  forerunner  of  Christ,  was  not  John  the  Church¬ 
man,  was  not  John  the  Methodist,  but  he  was  John  the  Baptist.”  The  force 
with  which  he  struck  his  fist  upon  the  desk  at  the  conclusion  of  this  argu¬ 
ment  was  calculated  to  thoroughly  instill  Baptist  doctrine. 

There  are  many  other  poitns  of  interest  in  Swamptown,  but  these 
mentioned  above  are  the  most  characteristic.  There  are  also  other  legends, 
one  of  which  tells  how  a  cow  was  lost  in  one  of  the  Kettle  Holes  and  was 
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seen  two  days  later  oft  Beaver  Tail  making  her  way  to  shore.  Another  tells 
of  the  freaks  of  Satan  himself  in  a  cranberry  bog.  But  to  see  the  country  is 
more  interesting  than  to  read  of  it.  Some  years  ago  the  town  expended 
some  $7000  on  a  road  through  this  section,  but  the  annual  appropriation  of 
S30  allotted  it  since  has  not  served  to  keep  it  in  condition.  Modern  life  is 
evident  along  this  road,  but  in  the  interior  are  fit  social,  mental  and  physi¬ 
cal  conditions  to  write  a  treatise  “In  Darkest  Swamptown.” 


ANECDOTES  OF  CHARLES  HENRY  ROSE 

Born  November  7,  1826;  Died  May  2,  1901 

/^HARLES  Henry  Rose,  Proprietor  of  Kettle  Hole  Grist  Mill,  was  a 
great  story  teller  and  would  entertain  his  customers  while  waiting  for 
corn  to  be  ground.  He  once  related  an  incident  of  his  visit  to  a  cousin  in 
Boston.  The  cousin  told  invited  guests  that  when  he  visited  Cousin  Charles 
in  Rhode  Island,  he  fed  him  johnny  cakes  enough  to  stone  a  well.  Charles 
immediately  responded  that  while  visiting  his  cousin  in  Boston,  he  had  been 
fed  baked  beans  enough  to  fill  it  with. 

Tradition  says  that  Charles  Henry  Rose  carried  his  mother  to  the 
.Methodist  church  in  Wickford  in  an  old  farm  wagon  drawn  by  a  white 
bull  with  a  clothes  line  for  reins. 


SLAVERY  IN  NORTH  KINGSTOWN 

Grace  Lenora  Fletcher 

ALL  along  the  belt  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  Xarragansett  Bay,  the 
^  country  was  generally  productive  and  was  divided  into  large  planta¬ 
tions  owned  by  wealthy  proprietors  who  lived  on  and  cultivated  the  land 
with  the  help  of  slaves.  A  man  must  be  wealthy  to  own  slaves,  for  from 
the  nature  of  the  climate,  the  expense  of  supporting  them  was  much  greater 
than  in  the  Southern  States;  and  then,  too,  public  opinion  was  generally 
-opposed  to  slavery  and  would  not  sanction  overwork  or  ill  treatment. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  was  gradual;  as  early  as  1774,  the  importation 
of  slaves  was  prohibited  and  every  slave  brought  into  the  Colony  was 
declared  free.  Some  joined  the  Newtown  Rangers  and  thereby  gained  their 
freedom.  Large  numbers  of  them  joined  the  Revolutionary  forces,  and  they 
fought  valiently.  After  1784.  all  children  of  slaves  were  born  free.  In  1780, 
there  were  in  North  Kingstown,  seventy-eight  slaves.  These  aliens  who  were 
brought  here  against  their  will  were  well  cared  for  in  most  cases  and  in 
many  of  the  family  burial  grounds,  there  was  reserved  a  corner  for  the 
slaves.  Elder  McSparran  took  great  interest  in  the  slave  children  and 
brought  them  into  his  home,  the  Glebe,  on  Sunday  afternoons  to  teach 
them  the  Bible. 

Many  of  the  wills  of  this  time  gave  instruction  to  the  executors  to  free 
.all  their  slaves. 
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ELDER  NORTHUP  AND  THE  FIRST  BAPTIST 
CHURCH  IN  ALLENTON 

Nellie  Campbell  Hamilton 

npHE  First  Baptist  Church  in  Allenton  was  founded  by  Elder  William 
T  Northup,  who  was  born  July  23,  1760  at  the  home  of  his  grandfather 
on  the  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay,  midway  between  South  Ferry  and  Plum 
Beach.  His  father,  Gideon  Northup,  who  was  a  ferryman,  owned  the  house 
that  his  grandfather  lived  in. 

Elder  Northup  in  his  earlier  days  not  only  received  the  care  of  kind 
parents  but  the  almost  constant  attention  spiritually  of  an  old  slave  of  his 
grandfather.  This  old  colored  man  would  take  his  little  charge  by  the  hand 
on  Sundays  to  some  lonely  place  in  the  neighborhood  to  hear  some  preacher 
expound  the  scriptures. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out,  he 
enlisted  as  a  soldier  and  became  a  drummer  boy.  He  soon  after  became  a 
drum  major  and  received  a  military  commission.  He  was  in  the  service  of 
his  country  about  three  years  and  was  engaged  in  several  batdes  on  land 
and  sea  and  closed  his  military  career  as  a  prize  master.  Just  previous  to 
leaving  the  service,  while  on  the  yard  arm  of  the  ship,  reefing  a  top  sail 
during  a  gale,  William  Northup  became  a  new  creature.  This  conversion 
changed  his  whole  life.  He  at  once  gave  up  his  commission  and  returned 
home  to  preach  the  gospel. 

The  First  Baptist  church  in  North  Kingstown  was  organized  Novem¬ 
ber  12,  1782.  A  little  band  of  people  gathered  at  the  house  of  Rouse 
Northup  and  voted  themselves  a  church  of  Christ.  At  this  meeting,  on 
request  of  twelve  brethren  and  twenty  sisters,  William  Northup  was  unani¬ 
mously  called  to  be  pastor  of  the  church.  The  ordaining  sermon  was 
preached  at  the  home  of  Joshua  Allen. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  church  September  30,  1782,  it  was  voted  that 
Elder  Northup  raise  money  to  build  a  meeting  house.  The  money  was 
raised  and  the  church  built;  previously  meetings  had  been  held  at  dwelling 
houses  in  different  parts  of  North  Kingstown  and  adjoining  towns.  In  1799 
the  church  needed  proper  hymn  books  so  Elder  Northup  wrote  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  book  of  Divine  Hymns.  This  work  passed  through  its  hinth  edition. 

In  1822  two  branches  were  set  off  from  this  church;  one,  in  a  petition 
of  bretheren  residing  in  Wickford  and  another  by  seventy  members  residing 
in  the  north  of  the  town  to  be  called  the  Quidnessett  Union  church. 

During  the  fifty-nine  years  service  of  Elder  Northup,  he  was  even 
more  than  pastor,  he  was  the  Church.  He  never  received  a  salary.  He  had 
a  membership  of  over  four  hundred  people.  The  last  time  he  addressed  the 
congregation,  a  few  months  before  he  died,  he  was  carried  in  an  easy  chair 
into  the  church  by  some  of  the  members.  When  his  last  benediction  was 
given  every  eye  was  a  fountain. 

On  the  31st  day  of  June,  1839,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  Elder 
Northup  closed  a  long  and  eventful  life.  He  is  buried  in  Elmgrove  Ceme¬ 
tery,  Allenton,  not  far  from  the  church  he  founded. 
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PORTRAITS— LOST  AND  FOUND 

John  W.  Dawson 

"pROM  time  to  time  portraits  by  early  American  painters  are  being" 

brought  to  light,  due  no  doubt  to  our  renewed  interest  in  earlv  Ameri¬ 
cana.  In  some  cases,  when  the  portrait  is  of  a  member  of  the  family  and 
has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  the  sitter  is  known, 
but  the  artist  s  name  has  not  been  recorded.  Many  of  our  early  artists  failed 
to  sign  their  paintings,  and  since  some  ot  them  painted  too  much  alike, 
portraits  have  often  been  attributed  to  the  wrong  painter. 

Not  long  ago  I  examined  a  portrait  of  Elder  Northup  which  hangs  in 
the  Baptist  church  at  Allenton,  Rhode  Island.  Upon  first  seeing  it  I  was 
impressed  with  its  appearance  and  thought  it  might  be  a  fine  example  of 
Henry  Inman  s  work.  Tire  painting  of  the  eyes  and  the  handling  of  the 
color  gave  one  the  impression  it  was  the  technique  of  Inman  at  his  best. 
But  I  was  not  satisfied.  Several  days  later  while  studying  the  portraits  in 
the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  I  noticed  a  portrait  similar  in  color  and 
technique  to  that  of  the  Elder  Northup  portrait.  I  was  told  this  portrait 
was  painted  by  J.  S.  Lincoln  (1811-1888).  Looking  over  a  list  of  this 
artist  s  work  I  found  Elder  Northup  of  North  Kingstown  recorded.  This 
experience  proves  that  study  and  consideration  are  necessary  before  attri¬ 
buting  a  portrait  to  a  particular  artist. 

Gilbert  Stuart  said  his  portraits  were  signed  all  over,  meaning  that 
his  technique  was  so  peculiarly  his  own  that  there  was  no  mistaking  his 
work.  He  also  said  it  was  impossible  for  even  a  good  artist  to  make  an 
exact  copy  of  any  work,  as  he  had  too  much  personality  and  imagination 
to  follow  the  picture  being  copied.  This  is  pronounced  in  his  own  replicas 
of  his  Washington  portraits.  No  two  are  alike,  yet  one  can  see  at  once  they 
are  Stuart’s  works.  His  Washington  portraits,  especially  the  more  familiar 
Athenaeum  type,  have  no  doubt  been  copied  more  than  any  other  portrait 
ever  painted. 

When  an  artist  has  a  technique  similar  to  that  of  Stuart,  it  becomes 
more  difficult  to  determine  just  who  did  paint  the  portrait.  Many  points 
must  be  considered,  among  them  the  following:  a  free  easy  style  or  the 
opposite,  brush  strokes,  the  drawing,  true  or  off  color,  the  type  of  canvass, 
the  kind  of  stretcher,  and  even  the  tacks  used. 

Not  many  years  ago  while  my  father  Arthur  Dawson  and  I  were  ex¬ 
amining  the  portraits  at  Washington  and  Lee  University  in  Lexington,  Va., 
a  portrait  hanging  high  upon  the  wall  of  the  chapel  claimed  our  attention. 
We  were  told  it  was  a  copy  and  had  little  value.  Upon  careful  examination, 
however,  my  father  decided  it  was  an  excellent  example  of  Stuart  s  work 
painted  upon  a  wooden  panel.  After  some  difficulty  we  were  able  with  the 
aid  of  old  records  to  trace  the  portrait  as  having  been  given  by  a  Dr.  Mercer. 
Thus  another  Stuart  portrait  that  had  been  lost  for  many  years  was  found. 

Washington  s  headquarters  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  was  presented 
many  years  ago  with  a  portrait  of  Washington.  There  was  dispute  as  to 
whether  it  was  genuine  Stuart  or  merely  a  good  copy.  A  short  time  ago 
I  was  authorized  to  restore  it,  since  it  had  become  discolored  and  was 
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badly  cracked.  Upon  close  examination  I  found  that  Washington  had  been 
painted  over  the  portrait  of  a  lady.  In  certain  lights  a  distinct  outline  of  the 
face  and  body  of  the  lady  could  be  seen.  Removing  the  canvass  from  the 
old  stretcher,  I  found  on  the  lower  margin  the  name  of  Mrs.  King.  Then 
began  some  interesting  research.  In  Mason’s  Life  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  I  learned 
that  Stuart  had  painted  Mrs.  King,  but  no  trace  of  the  portrait  had  been 
found.  However,  John  Trumbull  had  painted  Mrs.  Rufus  King  and  I 
found  his  likeness  of  her  strikingly  like  that  of  the  picture  under  the 
Washington  portrait.  More  research  as  to  dates  revealed  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
King  had  died  while  Stuart  was  painting  her  portrait.  Rather  than  waste 
a  good  canvas,  Stuart  lightly  erased  her  portrait,  turned  the  canvas  upside 
down,  and  painted  the  Washington  over  it.  The  restored  Washington,  a 
genuine  Stuart,  now  hangs  in  Washington’s  Headquarter’s  museum.  Once 
again  a  lost  Stuart  has  been  found  and  at  the  same  time  the  lost  portrait 
of  Mrs.  Rufus  King,  by  Stuart,  has  been  explained. 

The  portrait  of  Aaron  Burr  hanging  upon  the  wall  of  the  New  Jersey 
Historical  Society  had  been  for  years  recorded  as  “artist  unknown  ’.  Some 
called  it  a  copy  by  John  Vanderlvn  of  the  Burr  hanging  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity.  Alter  cleaning  and  studying  the  portrait,  I  decided  it  was  no  doubt 
painted  by  Gilbert  Stuart.  Then  followed  some  research  work  to  prove  my 
point.  I  learned  that  John  Vanderlvn,  while  in  the  studio  of  Gilbert  Stuart, 
had  made  a  copy  of  Stuart’s  Burr  which  he  much  admired.  After  studying 
the  portrait  at  Princeton,  it  became  clear  that  the  Aaaron  Burr  owned  by 
Princeton  University  was  painted  by  John  Vanderlyn  and  the  Burr  at  the 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society  was  the  work  of  Gilbert  Stuart.  We  were 
fortunate  indeed  to  bring  to  light  another  Stuart  that  had  been  lost,  but 
is  now  recorded  in  the  latest  books  on  Stuart’s  works. 

Three  known  genuine  Stuart’s  of  Washington  are  hanging  in  public 
buildings  in  Rhode  Island.  One  of  them,  a  full  length  “tea-pot  ’  type, 
hangs  over  the  mantel  in  the  ball  room  at  the  state  capitol  in  Providence. 
The  second,  a  full  length  portrait,  is  in  the  old  state  house  in  Newport,  and 
the  third,  the  Anthenaeum  type,  is  owned  by  the  Rhode  'Island  School 
of  Design  in  Providence. 


RAMBLEWOOD— A  DREAM  THAT  CAME  TRUE 

Edgar  L.  Nock 


ALL  my  life  I  have  wanted  a  home  with  plenty  of  space,  hills,  dales  and 
ponds.  I  wondered  if  such  a  place  as  I  dreamed  of  could  really  exist, 
but  one  day  while  motoring  along  South  County’s  roads  we  saw  a  “for  sale’ 
sign  in  a  jungle  of  trees  and  weeds  about  one  mile  from  Wickford.  Soon  we 
purchased  the  property  of  twenty  acres,  named  it  Ramblewood  (a  fitting, 
descriptive  name),  and  commenced  work. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  a  fine  driveway  extended  from  the  Post  Road 
to  Narraganset  Bay;  roads  and  many  paths  meandered  about  the  gardens; 
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thousands  of  tons  of  virgin  peat  had  been  spread  over  the  property;  hills 
and  \  alleys  had  been  cleared  of  poor  shrubs  and  poor  trees;  a  swamp  had 
been  changed  into  a  lo\ely  pond  partly  surrounded  by  flowering  dogwood, 
mountain  ash,  cedars,  oaks,  laurel  and  rhododendrons;  thousands  of  tons 
of  rocks  were  dug  up  and  used  as  borders  of  roads,  beds,  lawns,  and  rock 
gardens;  and  gardens  had  been  laid  out  and  were  nicely  started. 

Progress  continued  throughout  the  years.  Over  the  great  rocks  along 
paths  and  gardens  are  now  sprawling  many  types  of  euonymus  and  coton- 
easters.  Thousands  of  rare  and  beautiful  plants  and  bushes  and  evergreens 
have  been  brought  here  irom  many  parts  of  the  world. 

The  rare  opiogon  variegata,  the  shortea  galacifolia,  and  the  beautiful 
galax  grow  luxuriantly;  the  bruckenthaha  scents  the  gardens  with  its  spicy 
fragrance;  hybrid  rhododendrons  and  tender  azaleas  thrive  in  Ramblewood 
without  winter  protection;  there  are  fine  Japanese  cherries,  beautiful  tree¬ 
shaped  wisterias  and  hybrid  lilacs;  ins  and  Iillies  of  many  colors  from  many 
states  and  countries  blossom  profusely;  some  of  the  many  Japanese  cut-leaf 
maples  grafted  on  standards  droop  in  the  wnter-gardens;  and  informal 
gardens  of  rare  plants  are  seen  in  most  unexpected  places. 

On  one  side  of  a  wride  expanse  of  lawm,  with  broad-leaf  evergreens  for 
a  background,  stand  tw'o  marble  statues  on  either  side  of  a  marble  bench. 
One  is  the  Goddess  of  Mercy,  Kw'en  Y  en,  and  the  other  is  a  sacred  Dog  on 
which  sits  a  Budda  with  a  scroll.  These  figures  were  sacked  from  palaces  in 
China  during  the  Boxer  War,  stored  at  Bournmouth,  England  and,  after 
the  w'ar,  found  their  way  to  auction  rooms.  Upon  being  shipped  to  America, 
we  W'ere  fortunate  enough  to  buy  them  and  later  placed  them  here  in  their 
beautiful  setting. 

We  have  installed  an  irrigation  system  with  several  miles  of  under¬ 
ground  pipe  controlled  by  electric  turbines,  which  provides  plenty  of  water 
for  the  proper  care  of  plants  during  dry  spells. 

Near  one  edge  of  the  pond  is  Depression  Castle  (so  named  because  it 
was  started  during  the  depression),  built  of  thousands  of  field  stones  dug 
from  the  estate.  It  is  octagonal  in  shape  with  castellated  top  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  octagonal  shaped  series  of  arches  supported  by  slender 
columns. 

Ramblewood  is  not  without  historic  interest.  It  wras  originally  part  of 
Cocumcussoc  farm  and  has  had  but  three  owners,  including  ourselves,  since 
its  purchase  from  the  Indians.  We  are  the  first  to  cultivate  this  historic  land 
since  the  Indians  lived  here  and,  while  digging  have  found  many  arrow 
heads. 

Throughout  the  spring,  summer  and  autumn  months  our  gardens  are 
a  blaze  of  glory  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Winter  months,  too,  have  their 
beauty;  the  green  of  evergreen  trees,  the  gray  of  rocks,  the  browm-gray  of 
tree  trunks,  and  sometimes,  the  w’hite  of  snow'  all  stand  out  against  the 
lovely  blue  or  green  or  gray  of  the  ever-changing  Narragansett  Bay. 

After  fourteen  years,  we  feel  that  Ramblewood  is  indeed  our  dream 
that  came  true. 
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STORES  AND  SHOPS 
In  Old  Wickford 

Abbie  Peckham  Gardner 


"VLUTIEN  around  the  year  1707,  Lodowick  Updike  had  the  plot  of  land 
**  now  known  as  Wickford,  then  called  Updike  s  Newtown,  surveyed 
and  laid  out  in  building  lots,  the  first  settlers  built  their  homes  on  the 
shores  of  Narraganset  Bay.  It  followed  that  the  stores  and  commercial 
activities  of  the  settlement  were  located  on  the  water  front  of  the  village. 

Wickford  was  made  the  port  of  entry  for  this  section  at  an  early  date, 
which  accounts  for  the  large  number  of  vessels,  both  native  and  foreign, 
which  came  into  the  harbor  at  frequent  intervals— vessels  which  engaged 
in'  West  Indian  trade  and  those  which  plied  between  local  ports.  These 
vessels  were,  for  the  most  part,  owned  by  local  residents.  Farmers  from 
outlying  district,  brought  in  their  products  to  be  taken  to  West  Indian  ports 
and  exchanged  for  those  of  tropical  countries.  Large  quantities  of  Jamaica 
rum  and  molasses  were  brought  into  the  port  at  an  early  datt. 

There  were  the  local  packets.  The  “Resolution,”  said  to  have  been  built 
on  West  Main  street  and  commanded  by  Captain  David  S.  Baker,  which 
carried  great  quantities  of  lumber  and  posts,  besides  large  amounts  of  farm 
products  and  enormous  quantities  of  huckleberries,  cranberries  and  chest¬ 
nuts,  in  their  season,  to  Newport. 

Another  freighter  was  the  John  Curtain,  commanded  by  Captain 
Vincent  Gardner,  which  made  regular  trips  between  Wickford  and  Provi¬ 
dence.  We  hear  the  names  of  Nanny  Polly,  Evangeline,  Abigail,  Elam  Villa. 
Eliza  Hamilton  and  other  trading  vessels. 

So  much  trading  was  carried  on  in  the  early  days,  that  it  was  freely  pre¬ 
dicted  Wickford  would  rival  the  port  of  Providence  in  commercial  activity. 

So  called  Main  street,  of  early  times,  began  at  the  foot  of  what  is  now 
known  as  Pleasant  street,  took  in  Bay  street,  extended  up  Washington 
through  Gold,  and  out  to  the  main  thoroughfare  or  “Grand  Highway.” 
Just  beyond  the  foot  of  Pleasant  street  on  what  is  known  as  Cornelius 
Island,  was  a  very  active  industry  known  as  the  menhaden  fish  works. 
Large  quantities  of  fish  were  taken  to  the  plant  from  which  oil  was  ex¬ 
tracted  and  the  remnants  of  fish  were  used  as  fertilizer.  The  remains  of 
the  cement  building  which  was  used  as  a  cook  house  for  employees  is  still 
standing  on  the  island. 

This  industry  was  abandoned  on  complaint  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wick¬ 
ford  who,  when  the  wind  blew  in  a  certain  direction,  deemed  the  works 
a  nuisance.  So  bitter  was  the  feeling  against  the  industry,  among  the  towns¬ 
people,  that  one  of  the  office  holders  appeared  before  the  town  council  and 
declared  the  stench  from  th  plant  was  so  strong  that  it  stopped  his  clock. 

On  the  east  side  of  Pleasant  street  was  an  acid  works  where  great 
numbers  of  white  birch  trees  were  taken  and  placed  in  a  kiln  from  which 
acid  was  extracted.  The  latter  was  taken  away  by  the  late  Captain  Thomas 
Holloway  in  his  schooner,  Fashion,  to  the  Fall  River  print  works.  The 
charcoal  which  remained  was  shipped  in  other  boats  to  neighboring  ports. 

.  The  location  at  the  foot  of  Pleasant  street  has  long  been  used  as  a  plant 
for  the  oyster  industry.  The  first  development  of  this  industry  was  started 
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by  John  O.  Lewis,  the  late  Stephen  Farnham  and  George  Hunt  who,  after 
continuing  a  few  years,  sold  it  to  John  Pettis  who  ran  the  business  until  his 
death  and  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter  until  the  latter's  death.  Soon 
afterward  two  firms  took  over  the  business — the  Beacon  Ovster  company, 
•  consisting  of  Captains  Irving  Reynolds  and  Rollin  Mason,  and  the  Wickford 
oyster  company,  composed  of  parties  from  New  Haven.  These  two  com¬ 
panies  did  a  thriving  business  until  the  hurricane  of  1938  when  the  oyster 
beds  were  much  damaged  and  were  afterward  taken  over  by  the  Federal 
government  for  defense  purposes. 

In  the  early  days,  the  south  side  of  what  is  now  Washington  street, 
was  owned  by  Babriel  Bernon,  and  there  were  wharves  and  warehouses  on 
the  waterfront  in  which  considerable  trading  was  carried  on. 

Gilbert  Updike  probably  erected  the  first  building  in  the  village  to  be 
used  solely  for  a  store.  He  traded  from  1805  to  1825;  his  store  was  after¬ 
ward  owned  and  known  as  the  Sherman  house  and  was  kept  by  Nathaniel 
Sherman,  father  of  Judge  Sherman.  It  was  the  house  on  Fowler  street 
bought  and  occupied  by  Henry  T.  Chadsey  in  1830,  and  now  used  by  Mrs. 
Luth  for  a  tea  room. 


J  » 


at  the  foot  of  Main  Street.  Wickford,  as  it  appeared  before 
the  hurricane  of  September  21,  1938. 


It  is  said  that  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  village,  practically  all  the 
houses  on  the  street  devoted  a  portion  of  their  homes  to  the  sale  of  groceries 
and  rum.  There  were  two  distilleries  in  the  town;  one,  on  Distillery  Hill 
on  Phillips  street,  and  the  other  near  the  Bridge  street  bridge.  Liquor  sold 
for  three  cents  per  glass  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  drinking  was  so  uni¬ 
versal  a  custom.  I  have  seen  an  account  book  of  one  of  the  stores  in  1803 
and  about  three-quarters  of  the  items  sold  were  of  rum,  gin  and  brandy. 
One  item  I  noted  was  sale  of  a  casket  to  be  paid  for  in  fish. 

Early  in  the  19th  century,  three  well-known  stores  were  located  at  the 
foot  of  what  is  now  Main  street  and  bordered  on  the  cove.  These  were 
owned  and  run  by  Captain  John  Westcott,  C.  Allen  Chadsey  and  Captain 
Thomas  Baker  respectively.  The  two  latter  merchants  dealt  also  in  coal. 
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Sr^.*  j03  !'eap  Was  on  the  south  side  ‘Main  street  and  C. 
Aden  Chadsey  s  directly  across  the  street  on  what  is  now  James  Reyonld’s 

?ay,Str?jt’  lr0‘?  Barber's  Point  to  C.  Allen  Chadsey’s  store  was 
interested  Sh'P'bu,Idmg  P,ant  in  which  William  Hammond  was  actively 

„„  thrfe  jt0,reS  at  the  foot  of  Main  street  "'ere  typical  country 

stores.  \\  hen  the  daily  paper  arrived,  in  late  afternoon,  the  denisons  of  the 

lower  town  all  seafaring  men,  would  gather  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
stores,  usually  in  that  presided  over  by  C.  Allen  Chadsev.  Then  the  late 
John  W  illis,  a  young  man  at  that  time,  would  mount  an  empty  cheese  box 
and  give  an  exhaustive  reading  of  the  contents  of  the  paper,  while  the  men, 
clay  pipes  in  their  mouths,  seated  on  stools,  soap  boxes  and  kegs  gathered 
around  a  cast  iron,  pot-bellied  stove  in  the  center,  and  busied  themselves 
acking  shagbark  nuts  and  munching  rock  candy  and  crackers.  Occasion- 

of  h’is°own  thC  m£n  W°U  d  interrUpt  the  readinS  %  telling  some  pet  joke 

C.  Allen  Chadsey  had  formerly  been  an  officer  on  a  whaling  vessel 
sai  ing  out  Oi  New  Bedford,  and  on  the  side  he  was  an  expert  cooper.  At 
these  evening  gatherings,  he  enjoyed  telling  the  story  of  a  man  who  came 
to  him,  holding  a  good  sized  bung  in  his  hand  and  asked  him  to  make  a 
barrel  to  fit  the  bung.  It  would  be  late  in  the  evening,  after  all  the  news 
had  been  gleaned  from  the  paper,  their  stock  of  nuts  eaten,  their  jokes 
exhausted  and  their  pipes  burned  to  ashes,  that  the  men  would,  one  after 
the  other,  slowly  leave  the  shop  and  saunter  to  their  homes. 

In  those  days,  storekeepers  kept  molasses  in  barrels.  Captain  John 
Westcott  was  unfortunate  in  having  a  rickety  molasses  barrel  in  which  the 
bung  sometimes  became  loose.  At  such  times,  he  would  call  to  his  tenant 
on  the  "Upper  floor  above  his  store:  “Hey,  Mercy!  I’ve  got  a  molasses 
shower,  and  then  he  would  proceed  to  mop  up  the  molasses  in  a  wash  tub. 

In  the  early  days,  coal  was  delivered  to  the  various  ports  on  Narragan- 
sett  Bay  and  Providence  River  in  small  schooners  which  were  frequendy 
becalmed  before  reaching  their  destination,  and  would  anchor  in  the  harbor 
of  Wickford  to  wait  for  a  favorable  wind.  Then  the  crew  would  come 
ashore  and  purchase  a  large  amount  of  groceries  from  the  local  stores.  These 
purchases  helped  the  local  trade  immensely. 

.  Jt  ™as  an  e^ryday  sight  to  see  carts  heavily  loaded  and  drawn  by  one 
pair,  and  often  two  pairs  of  oxen,  slowly  wending  their  way  down  Main 
street  to  the  docks  where  schooners  were  awaiting  their  arrival.  To  these, 
their  loads  would  be  transferred.  These  carts  would  often  come  from  long 
distances  in  the  interior  of  the  state.  & 

i  i  T  °nCT  7occ,asion  two  yoke  of  oxen  had  brought  a  heavy  load  of  oak 
bark  from  Hopkinton  to  the  Wickford  dock  to  be  transferred  to  sailing 
vessels  which  would  deliver  it  to  a  distant  tannery.  The  unloading  Gf  the 
carts  was  a  long  and  arduous  task,  and  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
the  oxen  were  on  their  way  for  the  return  trip.  The  driver,  wearied  by  the 
labor  of  the  day  and  lulled  to  a  doze  as  the  team  followed  its  steady  even 
pace  along  the  country  road,  had  fallen  asleep.  Suddenly  he  was  awakened 
by  an  unusual  sound,  and  found  himself  beside  the  gibbet  on  which  hun£ 
the  bones  of  the  man  Carter,  a  murderer.  These  bones  had  been  placed 
there  to  bleach  and  decay.  A  frisky  young  skunk  was  playing  with  them 
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and  causing  the  clanking  sound;  needless  to  say  the  driver  felt  a  momentary 
sense  of  terror. 

If  we  make  our  way  up  the  Wickford  Mam  street  from  the  docks,  we 
come  to  the  old  Gladding  house  which  is  near  the  corner  of  Pleasant  street, 
and  is  now  owned  by  the  Mason  family.  This  house  is  outstanding  in 
interest  because  it,  at  one  time,  housed  three  different  enterprises — a  coffin 
factory,  a  grocery  and  rum  shop;  and  there  was  a  school  held  in  the  north 
end  of  the  house. 

John  Gladding,  the  proprietor  of  the  coffin  factory,  delivered  his  coffins 
on  a  wheelbarrow,  and  on  one  occasion,  while  a  funeral  was  being  held, 
John  Gladding  was  seen  trundling  his  barrow  upon  which  a  coffin  rested, 
up  the  street.  John  O.  Lewis  remembers  making  a  friendly  call  upon  the 
aged  man  and  his  wife,  and  he  saw  two  coffin  boxes  repsing  upon  a  shelf 
in  the  living  room  in  which  he  was  sitting. 

If  we  continue  up  Main  street  to  the  west,  we  find  other  stores  operat¬ 
ing  during  the  early  years.  Benjamin  Fowler,  first  president  of  Narragan- 
sett  bank,  sold  West  Indian  goods  on  the  corner  of  Fowler  and  Main 
streets,  the  bank  building.  His  successor  and  son-in-law,  Peleg  Weeden, 
kept  a  jewelry  store  there  later.  The  latter  lived  in  the  house  across  the 
street  which  he  used  for  a  silversmith’s  shop.  The  house  was  later  occupied 
by  the  late  Christopher  Wightman.  Carpet  bags  were  also  manufactured  in 
Wickford  and  sold  largely  in  New  York. 

Continuing  up  the  north  side  of  Main  street,  we  come  to  a  one  story 
building,  just  east  of  the  Wickford  House,  the  north  end  of  which  formerly 
served  as  a  young  ladies'  private  school,  and  was  taught  by  Miss  Annie 
Porter,  who  later  became  Mrs.  Philander  Thomas.  The  building  was  moved 
from  the  south  side  of  the  street  to  its  present  location,  and  the  front  end 
was  added.  This  place  was  later  occupied  by  a  man  who  kept  a  grocery 
store  and  who  had  a  habit  of  tasting  the  different  kinds  of  food  he  weighed, 
and  was  known  at  “the  taster”. 

Next  we  come  to  the  place  of  business  of  Robert  Eldred,  now  known  as 
the  Wickford  House.  This  must  have  been  a  combination  hotel  and  store. 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  circular  dated  1831  which  reminds  one  of  present 
day  methods  of  department  store  advertising.  It  read  as  follows: 

“Valuable  Salve. 

“Robert  Eldred  offers  for  sale  at  his  Store  in  Wickford,  and  at  his 
Store  in  Four  Corners,  formerly  occupied  by  Samuel  Brayton  and  Joseph 
Waite,  and  prepared  only  by  him  which  he  has  purchased  the  recipe  of 
from  Joseph  Buffington.  It  is  excellent  for  Rheumatism,  Nervous  Headache, 
Weak  and  Lame  Side,  Bad  Scalds  and  Brown  Bruises  and  most  kinds  of 
Sores,  and  is  probably  the  best  draughts  for  Fevers  that  can  be  used.  Direc¬ 
tions  for  using  it  will  be  given  to  purchasers  at  the  time  of  purchase.. 

“He  has  a  few  good  Axes  and  Drawing  Knives  made  by  George  Till- 
inghast;  one  large  Grinding  Stone  and  Shaft;  one  small  ditto;  one  Emer\ 
Wheel,  one  Blacksmith’s  Bellows,  and  a  quantity  of  old  Iron;  some  Steel 
and  Nail  Rods.  He  also  keeps  constantly  on  hand  Groceries  in  Wickford 
at  the  store  above  mentioned.  He  wishes  to  purchase  wood  for  which  he 
will  give  the  best  price  and  pay  half  Cash.  Sellers  of  wood  will  please  to 
call  and  try  him. 

Also,  a  Blacksmith's  Shop  to  Let.  Wickford  1831. 
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A  great  deal  of  bartering  was  carried  on  in  the  early  days.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  little  real  money  was  in  circulation. 

Directly  across  the  street  from  Robert  Eldred’s  hotel  was  the  one  run 
by  his  brother  Bryer  Eldred,  later  known  as  the  Narragansett  Hotel. 

We  go  a  little  farther  to  the  west  and  come  to  a  double  house,  now  the 
property  of  Elenry  E.  Dawson  and  wife.  In  the  west  end  of  this  house  in 
1801  Richard  Thomas  kept  a  store  in  the  basement,  and  in  the  east  end 
J.  G.  Chadsey  and  son,  from  1825  to  1849,  sold  dry  goods  and  groceries. 
Calico  was  worth  two  shillings  per  yard  at  that  time.  Later  Henry  R. 
Reynolds  succeeded  the  Chadseys,  and  Richard  Thomas’s  son,  Allen  M. 
Thomas,  moved  farther  up  the  street,  and  later  had  a  store  in  the  Avis  Block 
wheer  he  and  his  son  continued  the  business  until  the  former’s  death  in  1887 
when  his  son  Philander  Thomas  continued  until  his  own  death,  some 
years  later. 

There  was  the  old-time  jewelry  shop  of  Noel  Freeborn,  located  in  the 
brick  building  on  Main  street  which,  at  one  time,  housed  the  Wickford 
savings  bank.  The  proprietor  died  many  years  before,  but  his  wife  and 
daughter  continued  to  carry  on  the  business  for  some  years  after  his  death. 
The  late  William  R.  Talbot  visited  the  shop  in  its  latter  days  and  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  into  the  attic,  where  he  found  a  box  containing  12  pairs  of 
colonial  brass  candlesticks.  He  purchased  the  entire  collection  which  is 
still  in  use  by  members  of  his  family. 

A  little  farther  up  the  street,  was  the  store  of  John  J.  Reynolds,  (ex- 
Lieutenant  Governor  Reynolds)  which  he  inherited  from  his  father  and 
ran  until  a  few  years  before  his  death,  at  an  advanced  age.  Across  the  street 
was  the  house  in  which  Eliphalet  Young  ran  an  apothecary  shop  and  which 
is  now  owned  by  Henry  Bull  Hamond  of  New  York. 

We  next  come,  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  to  the  three  story  build¬ 
ing,  erected  by  Allen,  Page  and  Tucker  and  now  occupied  by  the  Wickford 
Standard  office.  This  was  the  first  attempt  at  a  department  store  in  this 
community.  Tucker,  of  the  above  mentioned  firm,  ran  a  tin  peddler’s  cart 
to  accomodate  the  people  living  in  the  outlying  districts.  At  that  time,  tin 
peddler’s  carts  were  very  common  but  are  long  since  obsolete. 

This  store  was  taken  over  by  the  firm  of  Clarke  Potter  and  John  Page, 
who  were  succeeded  by  Clarke  Potter  in  his  new  Brown  street  store.  Clarke 
Potter  was  a  very  popular  store  keeper  and  so  considerate  was  he  of  his 
customer’s  welfare  that  he  refused  to  close  out  any  line  of  goods  to  a  single 
customer,  for  fear  of  disappointing  a  prospective  buyer.  Mr.  Potter  always 
kept  his  violin  near  him  in  his  store,  and  it  required  very  little  urging  on 
the  part  of  customers  to  induce  him  to  give  a  demonstration  of  his  skill  in 
playing  it. 

On  the  corner  of  Main  and  Brown  streets  was  the  hardware  store  kept 
by  Daniel  Wall  and  son.  Now  we  move  on  to  the  present  Trading  Post 
at  the  bridge.  Here  “Uncle  Daniel  Smith”  came  in  1849  and  kept  his  fish 
market.  Inside  his  shop  he  had  a  sign  tacked  on  the  wall  which  read: 

“Two  reasons  why  I  do  not  trust  you: 

One  because  I  do  not  know  you 
The  other- — because  I  do.” 

Across  the  street  from  Uncle  Daniel's  was  the  store  kept  by  Horatio 
Reynolds,  whose  clerk  was  the  venerable  Horace  Shippee.  Horatio  had  the 
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reputation  of  carrying  large  sums  of  money  in  his  pockets,  which  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  he  was  held  up  by  a  highwayman  one  night  on  his  way  to 
his  home  on  what  was  called  “Quality  Hill',  knocked  down  and  relieved 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  It  was  known  that  he  always  had  one 
hundred  dollars  in  change  about  his  person.  Among  the  local  people  he  had 
the  reputation  of  being  immensely  wealthy,  but  after  his  death  is  was 
discovered  he  had  never  been  possessed  of  large  means.  It  was  for  self 
glory  that  he  encouraged  the  impression  to  be  circulated  that  he  was  the 
richst  man  in  the  town. 

On  the  east  side  of  Bridge  street,  was  the  variety  store  with  restaurant 
attached,  kept  for  many  years  by  Joseph  Sealy  whose  clerk  was  the  late 
James  Tully.  One  day  some  young  people  belonging  to  the  household  of 
W.  R.  Talbot,  and  accompanied  by  a  young  Englishman,  went  to  Joseph 
Sealy’s  restaurant  to  purchase  ice  cream.  The  clerk  who  waited  on  them 
was  Jimmy  Tully.  In  a  spirit  of  fun  the  young  man  in  the  party  handed 
Jimmy  a  one  hundred  dollar  bill  in  payment  of  the  order,  expecting,  of 
course,  the  latter  would  return  it  in  dismay  and  plead  his  inability  to  make 
change.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  In  a  few  minutes,  Jimmy  returned  with 
bills  of  all  denominations  as  well  as  a  goodly  amount  of  specie  in  silver, 
asserting  to  the  fact  that  our  stores  were  equal  to  doing  business  on  a 
large  scale. 

A  little  farther  along  on  the  same  street  we  come  to  the  paint  shop 
owned  by  Gideon  Hunt,  father  o£  the  late  Daniel  Hunt  and  afterward  run 
by  the  latter.  Just  across  the  street  was  a  large  jewelry  factory,  owned  by 
the  late  James  Eldred  and  which  employed  between  sixty  and  seventy  hands. 
This  factory  was  later  known  as  Vaughn  Hall. 

One  industry,  which  has  its  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century,  continued  its  business  until  the  hurricane  destroyed  it  in  the  year 
1938.  I  refer  to  the  fishing  business,  started  by  the  late  John  Lewis,  Sr., 
and  gradually  increased  by  the  entry  of  his  sons  into  the  company,  until  in 
the  end  it  was  a  business  of  large  proportions.  When  Mr.  Lewis  started  to 
fish,  he  used  a  net  which  snared  fish  by  their  gills,  but  the  former  must  be 
removed,  at  once,  to  prevent  their  being  devoured  by  sharks  which  infested 
the  waters  of  Narragansett  Bay  in  great  numbers  at  that  time.  It  was  a 
common  sight  to  see  whole  wheelbarrow  loads  of  the  detested  sharks  wait¬ 
ing  on  the  wharves  to  be  taken  to  the  farmers  for  fertilizer. 

An  experienced  fisherman  can  tell  by  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
at  entrance  of  the  bay  when  to  expect  a  herring  run,  and  how  large  a  run 
it  will  be  to  the  sheltered  inlets  of  the  bay.  Again,  a  seasoned  fisherman 
can  tell  by  the  dandelions  in  his  yard  when  to  expect  arrival  of  the  scup, 
and  by  the  abundance  of  dandelions,  he  will  know  in  how  large  numbers 
to  look  for  the  run  of  scup. 

The  fish  caught  in  early  days  were  shipped  to  Providence  on  the 
sloop  John  Curtain.  Later  the  railroad  came  into  being  and  local  freight 
facilities  were  introduced  which  shipped  the  barrels  of  fish  to  distant  ports. 

About  one  half  mile  beyond  the  center  of  the  village  of  Wickford,  on 
the  Victory  Highway,  is  Collation  Corner,  which  in  the  early  days  pos¬ 
sessed  considerable  historical  interest.  It  was  here  that  a  political  party  was 
formed  which  was  known  as  the  Coalition  Party,  and  it  was  here  that, 
during  the  campaign  of  Andrew  Jackson,  a  big  feast  was  given  by  the 
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latter  s  f°ll°wers  which  was  more  than  usual  in  its  conviviality  and  hilartiy 

\ut  i  p  enty  ot  wet  goods  dispensed.  So  the  name.  Collation  Corner,  has 
since  clung  to  it. 

It  was  here  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century  the  whipping 
post  an  punishment  stocks^  were  located  There  is  an  item  in  town  records 
ot  October,  1739,  noting  a  sum  of  money  paid  for  repairing  the  whipping 
post  and  punishment  stocks. 

At  the  beginning  of  tne  19th  century,  there  was  much  trading  going 
on  at  this  spot,  and  we  early  rind  the  name  of  Samuel  Gardner  associated 
with  the  corner.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Absalom,  who  kept  the 
store  until  it  was  burned  by  the  hand  ol  an  incendiary  in  the  year  1876. 


The  remains  of  Acid  Dock  can  he  seen  between  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Capt.  Joseph  Smith  and  Capt.  Howard  R.  Mason 
on  Pleasant  Street,  Wickford.  On  the  dock  was  an  acid 
works  where  birch  wood  was  “tried  out”  for  tar  products, 
used  in  part  for  construction  and  maintenance  of  boats. 

The  foundation  of  the  engine  used  still  remains  on  Capt. 

Smith’s  property.  The  factory  was  removed  to  Point 
harf  at  the  end  of  Pleasant  Street,  and  was  later  used 
as  an  oyster  house. 

Next  we  find  the  corner  occupied  by  quite  the  most  outstanding  per¬ 
sonage  in  the  town  of  the  past  generation.  I  refer  to  George  T.  Cranston, 
who  conducted  what  was  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word,  a  trading 
post.  One  could  purchase  anything  here  from  a  spool  of  thread  to  a 
swapped  horse  and  every  sort  of  commodity  between.  People,  who  for 
miles  around,  possessed  any  sort  of  merchandise  which  he  or  she  wished 
to  dispose  of,  took  it  to  George  T.  Cranston's  store  for  trade,  and  they 
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were  never  turned  away  empty.  Farmers  from  home  sections,  as  well  as 
from  miles  distant  in  the  interior  of  the  state  would  load  their  work  teams 
with  farm  products— -butter,  eggs,  vegetables,  as  well  as  huckleberries,  bar¬ 
berries  and  cranberries  in  their  season— and  guide  old  Dobbin  the  horse, 
to  George  T.  Cranston’s  trading  post,  and  in  due  season  they  would  return 
with  their  equivalent  in  flour,  sugar  and,  in  fact,  everything  which  is 
required  to  carry  on  a  progressive  household. 

Mr.  Cranston  also  conducted  an  undertaking  establishment  and,  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  was  much  in  the  political  limelight,  holding  numerous 
political  offices. 

Many  are  the  original  and  good  natured  stories  told  about  this  unusual 
man.  It  was  at  a  political  rally,  held  in  the  former  Vaughn  Hall,  Wickford, 
that  Senator  Cranston  introduced  the  speaker  and  incidenally  remarked: 
“I  feel  just  as  if  my  name  is  written  on  the  tail  feather  ot  the  American 
eagle.”  This  was  a  homely  way  Mr.  Cranston  had  of  expressing  his  intense 
patriotism  and  love  of  his  country,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  in  reviewing 
the  history  of  those  early  years,  Mr.  Cranston’s  heartfelt  words  were  a  fitting 
exponent  of  the  spirit  of  those  times. 


THE  OLD  FOREST  GRAVEYARD 

Louise  Hamilton  O’neil 


It  was  a  forest  graveyard 
I  visited  today, 

Where  under  a  crude  stone  marker 
My  great^great  grandpa  lay. 

He  fought  so  bravely  years  ago 

To  insure  his  fellow  man 

Who  followed  him  down  the  years, 

A  peaceful  lifetime  span. 

I  put  a  tiny  banner  there, 

For  he  did  not  die  in  vain. 

He  was  a  part  of  the  rebel  troops 
Who  launched  the  first  campaign. 

And  though  none  may  come  to  see, 

I’ll  know  that  it  is  there. 

He  was  a  man  of  whom  I’m  proud 
His  immortal  name  to  bear. 

(The  graveyard  here  described  is  situated  on  the  farm  of  Mrs. 
Nellie  E.  Hamilton,  and  contains  the  grave  of  Zebulon  Northup, 
a  Revolutionary  soldier.) 
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MOWBRA  CASTLE  AND  THE  PHILLIPS  FAMILY 

Mary  Kenyon  Huling 

ABrYla  tT,lei  SOUth  f  LCoCU^CUSSOC>  on  tfle  Post  Road,  stands  Mowbra 

town  n  V  'n"1'  the  'Ve"  known  Phillips  family  of  North  King¬ 
ton  n.  The  fanciful  name  ot  “Mowbra  Castle"  was  given  the  place  years 

ago  by  a  woman  friend  of  the  family  who  found  it  in  a  book  and  thou  gh 

“Mom  ’ngpnami  r  e  0ld  h°T-  We  find  «  also  spelled  “Mobra"  and 
Moira  .  Prior  to  this  time  it  had  been  called  "Phillips  Castle” 

tfio-  JS,-nCerT  ’Uu  ThC?  the  h°USC  was  ht'ih.  Dates  are  given  from 
c  93  I  m  ir  "hien  tHe  3nd  Was  Purchased  from  the  Colony  Agents  by 

Hvrel  VrjT  U  ,S  Wel!  kn0'vn  that  most  of  the  settlers  had  been 
lning  on  the  land  for  many  years  before  the  formal  purchase.  It  is  believed 

t  at  the  northern  part  of  the  house  was  built  first,  with  a  remarkable  stone 

chimney  twenty  feet  square  at  its  base,  on  the  south  end  of  the  house 

making  it  one  of  the  stone-end  houses  of  that  time.  The  chimney  has  a 

handsome  pilastered  top,  which  has  interested  many  architects. 

Samuel’s  !eC°nruPart  f  the  h°USe’  built  on  the  5tone  end,  was  added  by 
before  i7-o "  ^ hn,Stopher’  11  \s  suPP°sed,  for  Christopher,  Jr.,  sometime 
m  l  /  y  7°  Un,drcd  yCarS  have  passed  since  that  time,  but 

onm  l  T5'  ,  S  n0t  ^Cn  Changed  Very  much.  In  the  large  living 

room  is  a  huge  fireplace,  with  it  mantelpiece  nearly  six  feet  above  tht 

earth  stone.  At  the  side  of  the  fireplace,  cupboards  are  set  into  the  chimney 

hating  doors  with  one  broad  panel  of  wood  a,  the  bottom  and  small  panes 

ro  hU  1  m  the  t0p  ,At,each  end  ot  the  mantel-piece  are  two  small  drawers 
to  hold  the  pipes  and  tobacco  of  the  menfolks. 

„  -  TheT  ““re. design i  of  the  wooden  fireplace  front  is  unique  and  inter¬ 
in  the’h  '  IS  C  a'meff  thu'  thC  ',aSt  descendant  °f  the  Phillipstamilv  to  live 
m  the  house  was  offered  two  thousand  dollars  for  this  remarkable  piece  of 

j"!":  “k,f  ,aman  "h0  knew  its  value,  but  the  offer  was 
fused.  The  woodwork  ot  this  room  was  painted  a  rich  dark  red  when  the 

house  was  built,  and  the  original  paint  has  never  been  disturbed,  but  just 
grown  mellow  with  age.  ] 

fronrTg" MdTt,r"T  ^  '°W  and  ™ow,  except  the  door  opening  into  the 

raachint  n  I*  n°"’  Sta"ds  UnhinSed  inside  the  room  and  has  hinges 

khchen8  i  t  aCr°SS  US  emire  "'idth-  The  adjoining  room,  evidently  the 

the  rh  ’  S°  7  lnterestmS  fireplace  front.  A  cupboard  was  built  into 

glass  naned  d  "^Th  °''?  ^  fireplace,  and  had  charming  round-topped 

f«,m  an  |d  d  K  ‘  7hC  chl?lney  ,S  much  smaller  than  the  one  in  the  living 
oom,  and  was  built  into  the  western  end  of  the  ell.  It  has  been  removed 

cn  I e.r’/nK  fnP  3Ced  ",'lth  a  modern  one  of  brick.  The  job  has  never  been 
smaHer  c^imnej  S$  '*''"*"*  yawnin*  gapS  around  this  much 

frnn,!\C-KUPStalri:  r0<?mS  are  Stl11  changed  "ith  their  beautiful  fireplace 
fronts.  The  woodwork  in  one  ot  these  rooms  is  especially  interesting,  part  of 

U  being  painted  a  soft  gray,  while  the  rest  is  grained  in  a  quaint  pattern 

itri  t  m  'iving  r°°m  bel°"-’  There  are  severaf  small 
closets  and  cupboards  opening  irom  this  room. 

.The  north  end  or  older  part  of  “Mowbra  Castle” 
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modeled  some  years  ago  when  a  two-story  addition  was  added.  A  wide 
veranda  built  across  the  front  of  the  entire  house,  changed  the  appearance 
of  the  place  completely.  Mrs.  Mary  Smith  Arnold,  who  had  this  work 
done  was  the  granddaughter  of  Christopher  Low  Phillips,  and  the  last  of 
the  Phillips  family  to  live  in  the  old  house.  The  garden  was  said  to  have 
been  delightful,  with  two  beautiful  boxwoods  standing  like  sentinels  on 
either  side  of  the  walk  which  led  to  the  front  door.  Since  the  death  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arnold  the  house  and  grounds  have  rapidly  deteriorated.  The 
hurricane  of  1938,  caused  much  havoc  which  has  never  been  repaired.  There 
are  few  signs  of  the  old  time  beauty  and  dignity  around  “Mowbra  Castle’ 
today. 

The  men  of  the  Phillips  family  held  many  important  positions  of  honor 
and  trust  in  the  state  and  town.  Samuel  Phillips,  the  settler,  was  influential 
in  town  affairs  and  he  and  his  son,  Christopher,  were  deeply  interested  in 
St.  Paul’s  church.  Christopher  Phillips  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr. 
MacSparran  and  was  often  mentioned  in  the  Reverend  Doctor’s  diary. 
Thomas  Phillips,  the  eldest  son,  setded  in  the  part  of  North  Kingstown 
which  was  later  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Exeter,  and  it  is  supposed  had 
some  influence  in  naming  the  new  town,  Exeter,  in  memory  of  the  Phillips 
family’s  home  in  Exeter,  England. 

The  Honorable  Peter  Phillips,  son  of  Christopher,  held  many  important 
positions  during  his  life  time.  He  was  State  Senator  and  was  elected  Com¬ 
missary  Officer  of  the  Army  of  Observation,  a  body  of  1500  men  raised  by 
this  state,  of  which  Nathanael  Greene  was  elected  Brigadier  General.  He 
was  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  from  1780  to  1786. 
He  was  an  associate  of  Chief  Justice  William  Ellery  of  Newport,  one  of  the 
Rhode  Island  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Judge  Phillips 
held  many  other  public  offices,  but  shortly  after  1795,  he  declined  all  offices 
and  retired  to  enjoy  his  handsome  estate,  noted  for  its  beautiful  grounds 
and  gardens,  facing  the  harbor  on  Pleasant  street  in  Wickford.  Some  years 
after  his  death  the  house  fell  into  ruin  and  was  torn  down  and  another  was 
built  on  its  site.  Judge  Phillips  was  known  as  a  man  of  considerable  property 
and  a  polished  gentleman,  and  was  always  dressed  with  great  neatness. 

Major  Samuel  Phillips,  son  of  Christopher,  Jr.,  was  born  at  “Mowbra 
Castle”  in  1749,  and  perhaps  is  the  best  known  of  the  Phillips  family.  In 
August,  1776,  Samuel  Phillips  was  commissioned  by  John  Hancock,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Colonies,  as  Captain  of  the  Sixth  Company  of  the  First 
Regiment  of  the  Brigade  raised  by  this  state,  for  the  American  Army.  In 
1777,  as  a  volunteer,  he  commanded  one  of  the  boats  in  the  expedition  led 
by  Colonel  Barton  for  the  capture  of  the  British  General  Prescott.  In  1778, 
he  was  Captain  of  a  company  in  Sullivan’s  expedition  in  Rhode  Island  and 
the  next  year  he  entered  the  naval  service,  serving  as  lieutenant  under  Com¬ 
mander  George  Waite  Babcock  aboard  the  Mifflin,  a  ship  of  20  guns.  They 
cruised  up  and  down  the  coast  and  had  many  interesting  and  exciting  ex¬ 
periences.  Once  his  ship  was  captured  by  the  British  and  he  with  others,  was 
taken  to  Ireland  and  held  prisoner  for  two  months,  but  by  the  assistance  of 
a  friend  escaped  and  sailed  to  the  Orient.  After  some  time  he  was  able  to 
get  back  to  America,  and  soon  after  he  was  called  as  first  lieutentant  on 
the  cutter,  “Assurance,”  and  sailed  down  the  southern  coast.  Cruising 
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a  ong  thc  coast  off  the  Island  of  Jamaica  they  captured  an  enemy's  ship  called 
the  Jove  .  As  some  ot  the  crew  on  board  the  Assurance  had  the  small-pox 
the  commander  was  somewhat  handicapped.  Major  Phillips,  bavin?  had  the 
small-pox,  persuaded  Captain  Potter  to  let  him  take  command  of  the  prize 

•  ,  go,to  H?vanna-  Owing  to  storms  and  other  misfortunes  he  was  obliged 

to  land  in  the  Bay  of  Mexico.  Hearing  that  peace  had  been  declared.^he 
returned  home  in  August,  1783.  Major  Phillips  kept  a  journal  of  his  ex¬ 
periences,  which  ended  in  this  manner:  “As  an  individual,  I  have  ever 
striven  hard  and  suffered  much  to  help  the  independence  of  my  country, 
which  I  ever  held  near  and  dear  to  me;  and  am  ready  to  step  forth  again 

and  oppose  any  power  whatever,  that  shall  endeavor  to  trample  or  other¬ 
wise  injure  my  country  and  her  rights.” 

Major  Phillips  lived  in  quiet  and  peace  at  “Mowbra  Castle”  for  a  few 
years.  At  the  time  of  the  threatened  rupture  with  France  in  1799,  he  was 
commissioned  as  lieutenant  by  President  Adams,  and  served  on  the  “General 
Greene  ’  under  Captain  Raymond  Perry.  After  the  treaty  with  France,  he 
returned  to  his  farm  where  he  died  in  1808.  He  was  an  accomplished 
gentleman  and  sustained  a  character  of  honor  and  integrity. 

Peter  Phillips,  another  great  grandson  of  Samuel  Phillips,  the.  founder 
of.  the  North  Kingstown  family,  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  Com¬ 
mittee  to  frame  the  Rhode  Island  Constitution  at  East  Greenwich  No¬ 
vember  5,  1842. 

The  early  Phillips  families  were  staunch  supporters  of  St.  Paul's  church 
and  were  buried  in  the  grave-yard  there  until  1800,  when  the  Church  was 
moved  to  Wickford.  After  this  time  they  were  laid  to  rest  on  their  farm 
near  their  old  slave  burial  ground,  where  twenty  or  more  slaves  were 
buried.  The  only  slave  graves  marked  were  of  Hannon  and  Hagor,  two 
young  negro  servants  of  Christopher  Phillips  who  died  in  1727.  On  a 
broad  table  top  marker  in  the  old  church  yard  at  the  Platform  voumay  see 
this  quaint  and  pathetic  epitaph: 

“Heredyeth  interred 

Christopher  Phillips  Esqe  who  departed  this  life 
August  ye  10th  1753  in  ye  60th  year  of  his  age 
Also  Sarah  his  wife,  who  departed  this  life 
July  ye  10th  1753  in  ye  53rd  year  of  her  age 
Whereas  one  bed  did  both  contain  in  life 
the  constant  husband  and  the  faithful  wife 
so  doth  the  tomb  their  mortal  parts  confine 
in  sure  expectancy  of  the  appointed  sign 
when  the  arch-angel  with  shrill  trumpets  sound 
then  shall  their  souls  a  resurrection  see 
and  reunited  to  their  bodies  be.” 

In  late  December,  1909,  an  unusual  funeral  procession  passed  from  the 
old  Phillips  homestead  along  the  cart  path  through  the  field  to  the  family 
grave  yard.  In  obedience  to  a  last  request,  John  S.  Smith,  husband  of 
Honor  Phillips,  was  taken  to  his  grave  in  his  farm  wagon.  The  scene  that 
afternoon  as  the  casket  was  placed  in  the  four  wheeled  wagon  drawn  by 
plum-red,  glossy  oxen  was  such  as  might  have  taken  place  in  Colonial  times. 
Their  polished,  spreading  horns  tied  with  crepe  and  driven  by  Warren 
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Taylor,  a  bent  old  colored  man,  the  beasts  plodded  along  in  a  sort  of  solemn 
dignity  bearing  their  late  owner  to  his  final  resting  place.  The  relatives  and 
many  friends  and  neighbors  followed  on  foot.  Mr.  Smith  never  owned  a 
horse,  and  prized  the  oxen  highly.  He  had  expressed  the  wish  to  his  family 
that  he  might  go  to  his  grave  behind  them,  and  had  refused  more  than 
one  good  offer  for  the  animals  that  they  might  be  used  at  his  funeral. 


CAPTAIN  JIMMY’S  NEAR  ROMANCE 

Harriet  Langworthy  Gardner 

AFTER  Captain  Jimmy  Hammond’s  marvelous  experience,  on  the  shore 
TY  of  Fox  Island,  when  he  saw  a  vision  and  heard  a  deep,  firm  voice 
command  him  to  mend  his  ways  and  cease  breaking  the  laws  of  God,  he 
was  a  changed  man.  Where  formerly  he  led  a  life  of  wickedness,  he  now 
became  God-fearing  and  upright. 

After  his  above  mentioned  experience.  Captain  Jimmy  continued  to 
have  visions  and  apparitions,  while  walking  the  shores  of  his  island  home. 
In  one  of  these  visions,  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  a  certain  comely  and 
highly-esteemed  spinster,  named  Rhody  Baker,  who  lived  in  the  nearby 
village  of  Wickford,  was  destined  to  become  his  bride. 

Now  to  quote  Captain  Jimmy’s  own  words:  “I  pleaded  with  the  vision 
that  there  was  some  mistake,  because  Rhody  Baker  is  a  stranger  to  me,  but  to 
no  effect,  the  voice  kept  repeating  the  words,  ‘Rhody  Baker  will  become  your 
wife,  Rhody  Baker  will  become  your  wife,’  over  and  over  again.” 

Now  fortified  with  this  assurance,  Captain  Jimmy  went  to  the  home  of 
the  spinster  and  revealed  to  her  the  substance  of  the  vision  which  he  had 
seen.  The  woman  received  his  words  with  an  icy  stare  and  told  him  nothing 
of  the  kind  had  been  revealed  to  her,  and  so  it  must  be  an  hallucination 
of  his  mind. 

Captain  Jimmy  claimed  the  visions  continued  to  visit  him  and  assured 
him  the  woman  would  relent  and  marry  him. 

And  so  Captain  Jimmy  continued  to  visit  the  woman  of  his  dreams, 
often  with  a  token  of  his  love  in  shape  of  a  basket  of  apples  from  his  trees, 
a  few  vegetables  from  his  tiny  garden  or  flowers  gathered  by  the  roadside, 
but  they  were  always  doomed  to  stony  reception.  Captain  Jimmy  said  on 
one  occasion:  “It's  the  Lord’s  will,  Rhody.  that  you  will  be  my  wife,  and 
you  can’t  go  against  the  will  of  Providence.”  The  seafaring  man  said,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  that  upon  his  approach  to  the  entrance  of  the  room  in 
which  Rhody  was  sitting,  the  spinster  would  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  often 
leaving  the  chair  in  which  she  was  sitting  in  motion  behind  her.  Captain 
Jimmy  would  place  his  tokens  of  appeasement  upon  the  seat  of  the  chair 
and  leave  the  room  in  chagrin. 

There  was,  however,  an  outlet  to  his  wounded  feelings  in  which  the 
Captain  indulged;  he  named  his  dearlv-beloved  catboat  Rhody  Wouldn  t. 

To  the  end  of  his  life.  Captain  Jimmy  made  periodic  visits  to  Rhody 
Baker,  begging  her  to  be  true  to  the  vision  he  had  seen  and  become  his  wife. 

If  Captain  Jimmy  had  not  met  an  untimely  death,  who  can  tell 
whether  his  ardent  wooing  of  the  spinster  might  not  in  the  end  have  been 
fruitful  of  a  real  romance? 
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The  following  paragraphs  were  taken  from  the  paper  on  Elder 

Hammond  of  North  Kingstown,  the  subject  of  the  above  article,  written  by 
Mary  Kenyon  Ruling. 

xr  ?\S^earIy  aS  the  Winter  of  1866  we  hear  of  Elder  James  Hammond  of 
North.  Kingstown  when  he  was  invited  by  some  friends  to  hold  a  meeting 

in  the  southern  portion  of  Jamestown,  on  the  Island  of  Conanicut.  He 
became  well  known  about  the  country-side  for  his  spiritual  arguments, 
touching  prayers  and  deep  sincerity  and  had  many  invitations  to  hold 
services  in  remote  sections.  Some  times  his  meetings  were  held  in  churches 
or  schoolhouses,  but  more  often  in  the  home  of  some  Christian  who  felt 
deep  concern  for  his  neighbors. 

He  was  like  many  another  itinerant  preacher  of  his  day  who  traveled 
a  out  the  country  preaching,  praying  and  expounding  the  Scripture  with¬ 
out  any  remuneration  except  his  entertainment  and  the  feeling  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  he  was  doing  the  will  of  the  Lord.  Sometimes  people  showed  their 
gratitude  by  presenting  the  preacher  with  farm  produce,  a  peck  of  corn  or 

meal,  some  dried  beans,  or  a  home-made  garment  with  a  silver  coin  tucked 
away  in  a  pocket. 

,  “In  a  newspaper  clipping  of  November  13,  1873,  we  find  the  story 
of  the  Elders  untimely  death.  He  had  left  his  home  on  Fox  Island  and 
was  on  his  way  to  hold  a  series  of  revival  meetings  in  East  Greenwich.  He 
left  the  train  at  Davisville  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  ride  with  Mr. 
Constance  Tourgee.  Upon  reaching  the  steep  hill  near  the  old  Davisville 
mill,  some  part  of  the  harness  gave  way,  the  horse  became  frightened,  and 
Elder  Hammond  was  thrown  from  the  wagon  against  a  bridge  from  which 
he  fell  into  the  river  below.  It  was  believed  that  his  death  was  instantaneous. 

Even  today  some  elderly  people  remember  a  story  or  two  about  his 
eccentricities,  but  they  all  agree  to  his  genuine  goodness  and  fine  character.” 


THE  LEGEND  OF  DEVIL’S  FOOT  ROCK 

Anna  Stanton  Nugent 

0N  THE.west  side  of  the  highway  leading  from  Wickford  to  East 
'  .  Greenwich,  where  the  railroad  from  Davisville  to  Quonset  now  crosses, 
is  a  ledge  of  rock  known  as  Devil  s  Foot.  The  legend  connected  with  the 
naming  of  this  rock  is  quite  fantistic. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Puritan  Colony  in  Massachusetts,  there  lived 
an  Indian  squaw  who,  by  some  trickery,  had  forfeited  her  soul  to  the  Devil. 
She  aftervyard  tried  to  escape  from  his  presence  by  fleeing  into  Rhode  Island. 
I  he  Devil  gave  chase  leaving  the  first  print  of  his  long  foot  in  this  ledge 
of  rock  His  second  stride  landed  him  on  Chimney  Hill  and  his  third  on 
Block  Island.  Here  he  found  his  victim  and  returned  her  to  the  Puritan 
Colony  to  answer  for  her  treachery. 

It  is  said  that  foot  prints  of  the  Devil's  dog  can  be  seen  near  by  and 
that  the  Devil's  chair  made  of  rock  stands  higher  up  on  the  ledge. 

(Editors  Note:  In  1941,  this  historic  spot  was  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
enclosed  by  a  low  wall  for  preservation.  Newport  City  Hall  was  built  of 
granite  taken  from  Devil  s  Foot  Ledge.  Cornerstone  laid  Sept.  4,  1899.) 
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THE  NEWTOWN  RANGERS  AND  THE 
REVOLUTIONARY  CANNON 

Unpublished.  All  Rights  Reserved 
J.  Earl  Clauson 

SOME  three  years  ago  I  started  an  inquiry  into  the  story  of  that  ancient 
instrument  of  warfare,  the  Wickford  Revolutionary  cannon,  with  highly 
satisfactory  results.  I  succeeded  in  irritating  a  number  of  excellent  South 
Kingstown  people,  who  wrote  letters  to  the  newspapers  and  to  me,  and 
was  very  happy  about  the  whole  affair,  controversy  being  the  only  measure 
of  whether  or  not  a  writer  has  succeeded  in  stirring  interest.  What  especially 
infuriated  the  citizenry  of  our  sister  township  was  my  suggestion  that  the 
canon  at  Kingston  station,  its  muzzle  pointed  threateningly  down  the 
track  to  Narragansett  on  which  the  Mickey-dink  now  operates,  was  really 
the  Wickford  cannon  and  should  be  returned  to  its  home  port. 

I  shall  return  to  review  the  reasons  for  believing  the  Kingston  cannon 
and  the  Wickford  cannon  are  one.  It  was,  I  suppose,  because  of  my  inquiry 
of  three  years  ago  that  I  am  honored  by  the  opportunity  of  speaking  today,, 
on  the  occasion  of  establishing  a  lasting  memorial  to  the  cannon  and  the- 
patriots  who  operated  it.* 

As  Louis  Agassiz  of  Harvard  was  said  to  have  the  ability  to  take  a 
fragment  of  bone  and  reconstruct  therefrom  the  creature  which  once  wore- 
it,  fully  equipped  with  skeleton,  flesh,  fur  or  feathers,  so  it  would  be  possible 
to  take  the  cannon  which  once  stood  on  this  point  as  a  nucleus  and  recon¬ 
struct  around  it  the  entire  story  of  the  American  War  for  Independence.- 
That  is  far  from  my  intention,  but  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  envision  the 
story  of  the  cannon  and  the  Newtown  Rangers  to  consider  briefly  the 
status  of  affairs  in  1777,  when  the  Rangers  were  chartered,  working  in  back 
ground  and  some  of  the  gilt  frame.  The  act  of  incorporation  of  this  North 
Kingstown  command  is  dated  April  22,  1777.  Washington  and  the  Army  of 
Independence  is  then  in  New  Jersey  and  eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  great 
Jersey  campaign  has  been  carried  out  gloriously;  Rhode  Islanders  had  won 
their  full  share  of  the  laurels;  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene  had  proved  his 
genius  and  Col.  Christopher  Greeene  had  lost  his  life.  The  disastrous  battles 
of  Brandywine  and  Germantown  are  yet  to  be  fought.  Howe  is  pounding 
along  stubbornly  toward  Philadelphia,  nursing  his  error  that  if  he  captures- 
die  cities  he  holds  America. 

In  Rhode  Island  five  miles  back  from  the  salt  water,  life  goes  on  as 
usual  except  that  the  burden  of  the  farm  work  has  fallen  on  women  whose 
husbands  are  at  the  front.  But  the  long  coast  line  is  an  armed  camp,  with 
defenses  from  Watch  Hill  at  the  west  to  Sakonnet  Point  at  the  east.  The 
island  of  Aquidneck  is  held  by  the  British,  and  their  ships  of  war  com¬ 
mand  the  waters. 

Especial  efforts  are  put  forward  to  protect  Providence,  a  community  of 
4500  and  overcrowded  with  refugees  from  Newport,  from  expected  enemy 
attack.  Forts  are  thrown  up  at  Fields  Point,  Sassafras  Point  and  Pawtuxet 
on  the  west  shore,  at  Fox  Point  and  Fort  Hill  on  the  east,  and  a  log  and 
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chain  boom  is  thrown  across  the  river  from  Fields  Point  for  hindrance  of 
any  British  vessel  tempted  to  attack.  On  the  height  at  Prospect  and  Meeting 
streets  a  great  beacon  is  erected  for  a  warning  to  the  countryside  if  the 
British  come.  It  is  at  the  top  of  a  mast  So  feet  high,  with  cleats  for  climbing, 
the  lantern  m  an  iro.n  cage  at  the  end  of  a  spar.  W  hen  it  is  lighted  experi¬ 
mental!  \  it  is  seen  irom  Cambridge  to  the  north,  Pomfret  westward  and 
other  tar  places.  Countrymen  deep  in  the  back  towns  who  had  not  received 
notice  of  the  experiment  shoulder  their  flintlock  and  set  out  for  Providence. 

There  are  other  beacons  in  Scituate  and  Cumberland,  and  a  watch  is 
maintained  on  Tower  Hill  and  elsewhere.  By  night  the  whole  water  front 
is  patrolled  to  give  warning  of  the  frequent  enemy  forays. 

Three  vantage  points  in  North  Kingstown  are  established.  A  battery 
is  set  at  Barber  s  Heights,  presumably  with  breastworks,  which  would  have 
been  only  a  reasonable  precaution.  At  Quonset  Point  there  is  a  similar  one. 
On  this  point  in  Wickford  are  placed  a  cannon  and  a  guard. 

The  cannon  may  have  been  one  of  a  lot  of  28  ordered  by  the  state  from 
Hope  Furnace  at  Hope  village  in  the  Pawtuxet  Valley.  It  is  marked  “H.  F.”, 
as  is  the  one  now  standing  on  the  grounds  of  the  Crompton  grammar 
school,  which  is  said  to  have  been  dredged  from  the  bottom  of  the  Paw¬ 
tuxet  River. 

It  was  one  of  three  guns  originally  allocated  to  South  Kingstown 
(but  whether  for  service  at  Point  Judith  or  elsewhere  I  have  not  been  able 
defimtel)  to  learn)  and  was  detoured  for  the  protection  of  the  village  here. 
These  guns  were  1 8-pounders,  held  pieces  mounted  on  heavy  oak  carnages 
so  that  they  could  be  moved  from  place  to  place  by  men,  horses  or  oxen. 
The  gun  itself,  taking  that  at  Kingston  station  as  a  Sample,  could  be  lifted 
and  carried  by  four  stout  young  men  any  dark  night  after  the  last  train 
has  gone  through  -although  I  would  not  like  to  put  improper  ideas  in 
your  heads. 

An  1 8-pounder  is  so-called  because  it  throw's  a  solid  shot  w'eighin^ 
18  pounds,  about  the  size  of  a  i^-cent  canteloupe  at  Air.  Ryan's  store  in 
August.  Compared  with  the  weapons  of  today  it  is  a  fairly  crude  affair, 

£e  er  to  the  Bi^  B,.itha  gun  wfftich  during  the  World 
War  bombarded  Paris  from  a  distance  of  70  miles  or  some  such  incredible 
thing.  It  had  the  advantage,  however,  of  not  requiring  logarithm  tables  for 
its  aiming,  w’hich  was  fortunate  in  one  instance  as  we  shall  see,  and  was 
effective  at  point  blank  range.  How'  far  that  was  depended  on  the  amount 
of  pow’der  exploded  behind  the  bail.  When  one  hit,  it  hurt;  the  human 
frame  is  not  constructed  to  withstand  the  impact  of  a  chunk  of  metal  the 
size  of  a  bath  sponge  moving  at  high  speed. 

North  and  South  Kingstown  were  about  of  a  size,  2700  apiece,  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  thinking.  W  ickford,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  was 
a  far  different  place  from  the  village  of  today.  On  this  side  of  the  bridge 
which  joins  Brown  and  Bridge  streets  there  were  only  farm  lands,  Elam's 
and  Boone’s.  Main  street  had  become  the  principal  thoroughfare,  but  on  it 
stood  only  ten  or  a  dozen  houses.  Among  those  which  remain  are  Miss 
Shippee’s  the  Baptist  Sunday  School  building,  the  Wickford  House,  the 
Congdon  house  and  the  house  Capt.  Rolhn  E.  Alason  owns  bctw’een  Fowler 
and  Pleasant.  Two  or  three  others  which  stood  then  have  disappeared. 
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Pleasant  and  Bay  streets  had  a  tew,  and  there  were  one  or  two  on  Washing¬ 
ton  street.  It  was  a  tiny  place,  yet  the  principal  center  of  a  wide  country¬ 
side;  Tower  Hill  its  nearest  neighbor  to  the  south,  East  Greenwich  to  the 
north — and  no  automobiles. 

At  high  tide  Wickford  was  an  island,  the  water  overflowing  the  road 
at  the  low  spot  on  West  Main  street.  To  get  to  Bissel’s  Mills,  now  Hamil¬ 
ton,  for  a  grist  of  corn  or  a  pound  of  snuff  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  long 
trip  around  the  head  of  the  cove,  or  use  a  boat. 

It  was  a  small  community,  its  feet  in  the  water  and  its  relationships  in 
the  back  country.  Many  of  the  able-bodied  men  by  the  spring  of  '77  had  left 
for  the  front,  but  a  new  crop  was  growing  up,  and  in  addition  there  were 
the  older  ones  not  yet  called  to  service.  These  were  the  material  of  which 
the  Newtown  Rangers  were  constructed. 

The  primary  motivation  of  that  command  must  have  been  the  arrival 
of  the  British  fleet  on  December  5,  1776.  We  may  imagine,  although  dimly, 
the  feelings  of  dwellers  along  the  lower  bay  as,  gathered  on  this  point  and 
on  every  beach  and  headland,  they  watched  that  formidable  armada  swing 
slowly  up  the  West  Passage.  There  are  seven  great  ships  of  the  line,  brist¬ 
ling  with  cannon,  four  frigates,  and  in  their  train  70  transports  crowded 
with  troops,  the  British  in  their  scarlet  coats,  Hessians  in  blue.  The  ships 
majestically  round  Conanicut  Point  and  pull  into  line  in  Newport  Harbor; 
the  troops  are  unloaded,  some  at  Long  W  harf,  Newport,  others  at  Middle- 
town.  Nor  are  the  forebodings  of  the  Rhode  Islanders  unwarranted,  for 
that  first  night  ashore  is  given  over  to  pillage  and  destruction. 

There  followed  a  series  of  raids  and  burnings  on  the  west  shore  and 
the  islands  of  the  bay.  A  watch  at  the  gun  said  that  from  his  point  he  saw 
one  night  the  blaze  of  five  fires  at  one  time.  Every  house  on  Prudence 
Island  save  one  was  destroyed.  The  torch  was  set  to  most  of  the  houses  along 
Ferry  Road,  Conanicut,  perhaps  in  revenge  for  the  one  man  battery  of 
that  quaint  character,  Eldred,  who  amused  himself  taking  potshots  at 
British  ships  and  one  day  sent  a  ball  through  a  sail. 

So  the  youths  and  older  men  of  North  Kingstown  got  together  and 
•sent  to  the  General  Assembly  a  petition  reading  in  part  as  follows: 

“Your  petitioners  having  the  welfare  of  their  country  at  heart  and 
willing  to  support  it  with  their  lives  have  seen  by  a  small  manoeuvre  of  the 
ministers  and  hirelings  who  now  invade  this  state  that  thev  are  determined 
to  make  some  excursions  on  the  mainland  and  as  your  petitioners,  well 
knowing  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  guard  the  town  of 
Updike's  Newtown  where  there  remain  a  number  of  persons  who  are 
incapable  of  moving  out  with  their  effects,  your  petitioners  have  raised  a 
company  that  at  present  consists  of  36  men  including  officers,'5  and  wind 
up  by  asking  for  a  charter. 

The  petition  is  signed  by  George  \V.  Babcock,  Joseph  W.  Taylor,  John 
Slocum  and  Christopher  Pearce. 

There  are  two  points  in  the  wording  of  this  document  worth  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  consideration.  The  phrase  “ministers  and  hirelings”  is  suggestive. 
Hie  statement  that  there  remain  a  number  of  persons  who  are  incapable 
of  moving  out  with  their  effects  suggests  that  arrival  of  the  British  had  been 
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the  signal  for  an  exodus  from  Wickford,  but  who  left  and  who  stayed  we 
cannot  know. 

The  names  of  the  36  charter  members  of  this  command  are  interesting, 
including  as  they  must  many  ancestors  of  those  here  today,  and  the  names 
of  families  still  active  and  *numerous  in  the  town.  They  were  as  follows: 

George  Waite  Babcock,  who  had  been  elected  captain  according  to 
the  custom  then  prevailing;  Joseph  Taylor,  first  lieutenant;  John  Slocum, 
second  lieutenant;  Christopher  Pearce,  ensign. 

Prhates  John  Cozzens,  Roger  Rathbun,  Oliver  Whitman,  George 
Fowler,  Isaac  Fowler,  Gilbert  Cooper,  Updike  Cooper,  James  Cooper, 
Leonard  Cozzens,  Saumel  Slocum,  Bial  Briggs,  James  Whitman,  John 
Jeffers,  Joseph  Pearce,  Aaron  \  aughn,  Thomas  Buckhn,  Stephen  Northup, 
George  Congdon,  Samuel  Phillips  (son  of  Thomas),  Benjamin  Brown, 
James  Boon,  Samuel  Babcock,  Edward  Dyre,  Godrey  Sweet,  Robert  Whea¬ 
ton,  Ichabod  Holloway,  Phillip  Tillinghast,  James  Chappell,  Oliver  Hall, 
Jeremiah  Whaley,  Christopher  Gordon,  Jr. 

The  charter  was  granted  as  we  have  noted,  April  22,  1777.  It  is  not 
necessar)  to  give  the  text  of  the  incorporation,  but  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  phrase,  having  the  welfare  of  their  country  at  heart,  and  willing  to 
support  it  with  their  lives,  and  having  reason  to  think  that  the  enemy  are 
determined  to  make  some  excursion  on  the  main.” 

<(We  would  like  to  know  what  that  reason  was.  The  petition  speaks 
of  some  small  manoeuver  observed.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
there  were  plenty  of  Tories  infiltrated  throughout  the  patriot  population 
everywhere,  mostly  silent  but  lending  aid,  comfort  and  information  to  the 
enemy  whenever  possible,  some  loudly  proclaiming  their  loyalty  to  the 
British  king.  The  latter  quickly  got  into  trouble.  In  this  township  as  else¬ 
where  large  tracts  of  alien  enemy  land  were  confiscated,  including  the 
George  Rome  farm  on  the  Neck  at  the  Gilbert  Stuart  road  corner,  where 
this  blatant  supporter  ol  His  Majesty  had  a  fancy  place  with  wonderful 
gardens,  fish  ponds,  a  fine  house  with  disappearing  beds  and  whatnot,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  entertaining  his  Newport  friends  in  bachelor  grandeur. 
This  went  into  the  state  s  holdings.  So  did  the  Gervas  Elam  farm,  but  it  was 
later  restored  to  his  nephew’,  Samuel  Elam.  The  widow  Sarah  Slocum, 
li\ing  on  a  farm  ow’ned  by  Lodowick  Updike,  could  not  keep  her  sym¬ 
pathies  to  herself  and  was  ordered  moved  to  some  place  at  least  twro  miles 
from  .the  coast,  an  order  amended  later  to  read  ten  miles. 

As  for  the  grandiloquent  name  the  new  command  chose,  it  was  in  the 
fashion  of  the  times.  Certainly  the  company  had  no  intention  of  ranging; 
it  wras  essentially  a  home  guard.  To  the  south  were  the  Kingstown  Reds, 

to  the  north  the  Kentish  Guards,  and  North  Providence  and  Scituate  had 
their  Rangers. 

Our  own  Rangers  and  the  cannon  very  presendy  had  a  job  of  work 
W’hich  show’ed  their  fear  of  a  raid  on  the  village  was  justified.  The  date  is 
lacking,  but  one  day  the  watch  at  the  gun  saw’  a  w’ell  manned  British  barge 
pulling  toward  \\  lckford  Harbor,  W'ith  intent  to  burn  the  village,  says  David 
S.  Baker  in  his  centennial  address.  The  enemy  evidently  had  no  suspicion 
of  the  cannon  w’hose  muzzle  followed  their  every  movement  as  they  pulled 
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toward  the  harbor.  The  watch  crouched  close,  waited  coolly,  and  when  the 
moment  arrived,  as  the  barge  was  close  inshore,  applied  the  match. 

It  was  a  fair  hit.  Splinters  flew,  one  man  was  killed,  and  the  rest 
backed  their  oars  and  pulled  madly  away.  No  further  attempt  to  destroy 
Wickford  was  made  during  that  war. 

That  may  have  been  in  April  or  early  May.  It  also  may  have  happened 
that  after  that,  the  Rangers,  tired  of  or  perfected  in  drilling  and  busy  about 
their  farms,  neglected  the  cannon. 

On  a  day  in  November,  six  or  seven  months  after  the  affair  of  the 
barge,  a  messenger  on  a  breathless  horse  reached  Wickford  with  a  tale  of 
British  ships  ashore  at  Point  Judith.  “Come  quick.  Bring  the  cannon.”  And 
the  Rangers,  responding  promptly  to  the  call,  found  that  some  unknown 
Tory  had  spiked  it. 

It  was  a  serious  situation — the  big  call  and  they  unprepared — spike  or 
file  or  whatever  it  was,  was  driven  fast  and  tight  into  the  priming  hole.  The 
gun  was  useless.  There  was  a  hasty  conference,  as  a  consequence  a  mes¬ 
senger  was  dispatched  by  the  quickest  way  to  Samuel  Bissell  at  Bissell's 
Mills,  and  another  for  oxen  to  get  the  cannon  going. 

Bissell,  who  ran  a  grist  and  a  snuff  mill  where  now  is  the  Hamilton 
Webb  Company,  was  a  cunning  man  with  tools.  Before  he  had  responded 
to  the  call  the  cannon  was  on  its  way  to  Point  Judith,  the  oxen  making  the 
best  time  oxen  could  under  the  lash,  probably  a  messenger  sent  ahead  to 
prepare  fresh  relays  of  cattle. 

Bissell  had  no  great  trouble  in  catching  up  with  the  gun,  and  while  it 
was  underway  set  about  clearing  the  priming  hole.  And  there  is  a  fine 
subject  for  an  artist- — the  little  group  of  excited  men,  probably  thirteen  in 
number;  the  oxen  dragging  the  lumbering  gun  carriage  along  the  dusty 
road,  Bissell  astride  the  cannon,  in  breeches  and  buckled  shoes,  his  coat  off, 
his  hat  off,  his  long  hair  flying,  working  away  to  get  that  spike  out  of  the 
priming  hole.  He  succeeded,  and  the  Wickford  cannon  made  history. 

It  is  safest  to  consider  this  history  soberly.  The  facts,  well  established, 
are  that  the  British  frigate  Syren,  28  guns;  the  ship  Sisters,  size  not  known; 
and  the  schooner  Two  Mates,  sailing  too  close  inshore  in  a  November  gale 
were  caught  by  the  hungry  rocks  which  lie  along  Point  Jude  and  held  fast. 
Tossed  inshore  by  the  billows,  the  Syren  lay  on  her  side,  part  of  her  guns 
pointing  to  the  sky,  the  rest  to  the  water,  her  decks  aslant.  She  was  far 
enough  in  so  that  at  low  tide  after  her  capture  it  was  possible  to  cut  down 
her  masts  and  use  them  as  a  bridge  to  the  land. 

In  this  dilemma  she  was  brought  under  the  cannon  fire  and  after  a  few 
shots  surrendered.  Officers  and  crew  to  the  number  of  166  were  taken 
prisoners,  ordered  ashore,  and  with  squads  of  guards  from  the  aroused 
countryside  were  marched  to  Providence.  The  ship  Sisters  and  the  schooner 
Two  Mates  proved  equally  easy  prey. 

The  Syren  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Tobias  Furneaux.  She  had  been 
a  prison  ship,  and  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  Furneaux  was  a  humane  man 
because  no  stories  of  abuse  were  circulated  about  him  or  his  ship  by 
exchanged  prisoners.  At  Providence  his  parole  was  taken  and  he  was  sent 
to  Daniel  Mowry’s  house  in  Smithfield,  with  leave  to  take  a  walk  of  not 
more  than  five  miles  in  any  direction. 
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The  other  prisoners  were  interned  in  Providence.  There  are  still  extant 
bills  for  their  rations,  a  pound  of  bread  and  a  pound  of  beef  per  day  for 
each  man.  The  ordinary  American  consumption  of  food  is  five  pounds  a 
day  so  it  is  sate  to  assume  the  British  seamen  did  not  have  to  practice 
reducing. 

If  it  were  not  too  far  from  the  path  of  our  inquiry  and  I  were  not 
conscious  of  having  taken  already  too  heavy  a  toll  of  your  time  and  patience 
I  should  like  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  scenes  which  followed  the  taking  of 
the  three  British  vessels.  The  countrymen  flocked  in  from  all  quarters  with 
ox  carts  like  buzzards  to  a  dead  buffalo.  Anything  they  could  get  was  a 
souvenir,  especially  an  anchor,  a  few  fathoms  of  chain,  rolls  of  sail  and 
canvas.  Some  of  it  was  quickly  carried  over  the  Connecticut  line  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Rhode  Island  Maritime  Court.  Some  went  to  Abijah 
Babcock  s  store  at  Westerly.  A  considerable  amount  was  sold  at  a  vendue 
at  Henry  Greene’s  on  the  Point.  A  complicated  tangle  of  suits  followed 
which  it  woud  require  more  than  the  patience  of  the  late  Mr.  Job  to  unsnarl 
and  we  won’t  go  into  today. 

The  two  questions  which  interest  us  most  are  what  part  the  Wickford 
cannon  played  in  the  capture,  and  how  much  hklihood  is  there  that  the 
cannon  now  at  Kingston  station  is  the  one  that  belongs  on  this  point. 

As  to  the  former,  there  are  certain  bits  of  testimony.  One  included  in 
the  state  archives  is  a  bill  of  William  Plammond,  a  North  Kingstown  man, 
for  the  services  of  a  pair  of  oxen  “two  days  carrying  the  1 8-pound  cannon 
and  tending  upon  her  for  the  capture  of  said  ships."-— that  is  the  Syren, 
Sisters  and  Two  Mates.  The  General  Assembly  allowed  more  than  he  asked. 

In  a  long  bill  turned  in  by  Henry  Greene,  whose  total  a  thrifty  legis¬ 
lature  cut  to  almost  one-fourth  its  original  size,  is  this  item:  “To  four  oxen 
to  help  get  the  1 8-pounder  gun  down  to  the  Point — 12  shillings."  You  will 
note  that  it  s  “the  1 8-pounder,’’  which  cannot  mean  anything  other  than 
the  Wickford  cannon. 

There  is  another  bill — that  of  Edward  Carr  to  suppers  for  thirteen  men 
when  on  their  march  to  the  capture  of  the  Syren  ship.  This  is  dated  No¬ 
vember  6.  And  on  July  14,  1778,  the  smoke  having  cleared  away,  the 
Council  of  War  voted  that  “30  pounds  be  paid  to  captors  of  the  Ship  Syren,” 
and  the  record  contains  the  indorsement,  “John  Northup  of  the  Newtown 
Rangers  received  this  sum  on  behalf  of  the  captors.” 

It  seems  to  me  conclusive.  Nowhere  is  there  reference  to  any  other  gun 
than  the  18-pounder  being  on  the  scene.  In  a  published  paper  on  the  affair 
Mr.  William  Davis  Miller  gives  the  affidavits  of  two  men,  papers  which 
came  to  him  from  Elisha  Potter.  Edward  Lock  of  South  Kingstown  testi¬ 
fied  that  he  marched  with  arms  to  Point  Judith  on  the  morning  of  November 
6,  and  “after  a  smart  engagement  I  with  others  took  said  schooner,"  the 
Two  Mates.  He  saw  John  Pain  Peckham  and  Martin  Murphy  there,  but 
mentions  no  others.  Murphy’s  affidavit  said  he  got  there  just  after  the 
schooner  was  taken  and  names  three  Steadmans,  Lock  and  Peckham,  all 
South  Kingstown  men,  as  being  present.  Mr.  Miller’s  conclusion  is  that  the 
Wickford  cannon  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  capture  the  Syren,  but  was 
present  to  fire  on  Capt.  Blake  and  his  force  when  they  came  over  to  try 
tb  burn  the  wreckage.  But  his  only  reason  for  this  opinion  appears  to  be 
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that  the  Wickford  cannon  was  too  far  away  to  have  participated  in  the 
actual  capture. 

It  is  a  striking  circustance  that  “the  1 8-pounder”  is  the  only  cannon 
the  records  actually  place  at  the  Point.  Where  were  the  two  guns  allocated 
to  South  Kingstown?  Were  they  not  at  Point  Judith  at  all,  or  were  they 
fixed  and  immovable,  or  was  the  job  all  over  before  their  crews  got  around: 
There  is  a  question  we’d  like  answered,  but  hardly  can  hope  it  will  be. 

There  is,  however,  a  possible  explanation  of  a  difficult  state  of  affairs. 
We  may  venture  to  theorize  briefly.  It  is  known  to  all  of  us  that  when  a 
vessel  is  in  distress  her  plight  is  discoverable  from  the  shore  a  long  time 
before  the  actual  wrecking  occurs.  The  British  did  not  know  Point  Judith 
as  the  natives  did.  Watching  the  three  vessels,  they  would  know  the  exact 
instant  when  it  no  longer  was  possible  for  them  to  extricate  themselves  from 
their  peril  and  it  became  inevitable  they  should  be  cast  ashore. 

But  a  ship’s  fight  against  fate  may  last  hours.  Suppose  the  messenger 
started  for  Wickford  (the  South  Kingston  cannon  being  elsewhere  at  the 
time,  or  perhaps  spiked  with  no  Samuel  Bissell  handy);  suppose  he  started 
for  Wickford  some  time  on  November  5,  the  moment  he  saw  the  ships  were 
trapped.  The  distance  is  perhaps  fifteen  miles;  the  cannon  could  make  that 
in  five  hours,  traveling  all  night.  As  the  day  broke  it  was  in  position  on 
the  Point,  loaded  and  amied,  and  Furneaux  and  his  command  proved  ready 
prey.  Anything  which  saved  them  from  the  sea  would  have  been  welcome 
then.  Something  like  that  I  believe  is  what  happened — and  -  that  the 
Wickford  cannon,  unaided  by  any  other  1 8-pounder,  turned  the  trick. 

There  is  just  one  more  matter  I  want  to  call  to  your  notice.  This  is  that 
there  is  no  record  that  the  gun  returned  to  Wickford — no  bill  for  ox  hire 
or  other  evidence  that  it  left  the  Point.  It  took  a  good  many  men  to  guard 
166  prisoners  on  their  march  to  Providence,  and  the  cannon  may  well  have 
been  left  until  finally,  the  need  no  longer  existing,  it  was  forgotten. 

In  the  course  of  my  injuiry  three  years  ago  I  met  Mr.  James  P. 
Hennessy  of  Wakefield,  who  told  me  an  interesting  story.  It  was  in  effect 
that  his  father,  James  Hennessy,  was  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  scrap 
iron,  collecting  it  everywhere  and  shipping  to  a  Providence  foundry.  One 
of  his  customers  was  Henry  Knowles,  who  owned  the  farm  at  the  end  of 
Point  Judith.  One  day  Mr.  Hennessy  found  a  cannon  stuck  on  the  pile  of 
iron  Knowles  had  gathered  from  wrecks.  He  paid  for  it  with  the  rest,  but 
as  it  was  too  heavy  for  him  to  lift  unaided  he  left  it  for  a  later  trip. 

The  next  he  heard  of  the  cannon  some  lads  from  Peace  Dale  had 
carted  it  away.  In  an  election  celebration  at  Peace  Dale  it  discharged  pre¬ 
maturely,  seriously  wounding  a  man. 

Kingston  village  borrowed  the  gun.  At  Kingston  in  an  Independence 
Day  celebration  in  1876  it  repeated  its  Peace  Dale  performance,  killing  one 
man  and  wounding  another.  Thereafter  it  was  taken  to  the  blacksmith 
shop  of  Solomon  Fayerwether. 

James  P.  Hennessy  was  a  lad  of  nine  and  with  his  father  when  the 
latter  for  the  second  time  bought  the  old  cannon  and  took  it  away.  As  the 
boy  rode  beside  his  father  to  Kingston  station  the  latter  said  to  him  that 
this  cannon  was  the  one  which  captured  a  British  man  of  war.  He  had 
the  story  from  Henry  Knowles,  who  in  turn  had  it  from  his  father. 
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That  is  the  cannon  which  now  is  at  Kingston  station.  Mr.  Hennessy 
hesitated  about  sending  it  to  the  foundry  to  be  recast,  and  finally  threw  it 
to  one  side.  It  lay  neglected  for  some  time,  and  one  day  Mr.  Taber,  station 
master,  had  a  pile  of  rocks  erected  and  the  cannon  placed  thereon. 

Is  that  the  Wick  ford  cannon."  I  don’t  know.  If  not,  it’s  a  replica.  And 
as  I  have  said  it’s  not  very  heavy. 

♦Editor’s  Note:  The  Pertaquamscutt  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  placed  a  tablet 
on  a  boulder  at  Poplar  Point  commemorating  the  episode  of  the  activities  of 
the  Newtown  Rangers  and  their  cannon  during  the  Revolution,  and  dedi¬ 
cated  it  with  the  above  address.  The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the 
tablet:  “On  This  Point  During  The  Revolution,  Stood  a  Cannon  Protect¬ 
ing  Updike’s  Newtown,  Now  Wickford,  Against  ‘Enemies  Excursions  On 
The  Main’.  It  was  Manned  By  The  Newtown  Rangers,  Which  Were  Char¬ 
tered  April  I;,,  1775.  Erected  by  Pettaquamscutt  Chapter  D.  A.  R.  Septem¬ 
ber  22,  1936.  Unfortunately,  during  the  hurricane  and  tidal  wave  of 
September  21,  1938,  this  tablet,  and  the  boulder  upon  which  it  was  placed, 
was  washed  into  the  seething  ocean.  However,  after  a  time  it  was  found 
not  far  from  shore  and  it  has  been  again  placed  on  Poplar  Point  but  father 
from  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  where  it  now  stands. 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  OLDSTER 

C.  Alfred  Potter 

T  HAVE  been  in  Wickford  for  many  years,  in  fact  all  my  life  for  I  was 
born  here,  and  throughout  the  intervening  years  have  seen  changes  take 
p  ace  that  would  tax  the  imagination  of  the  aquaintances  of  my  younger  days. 
My  memory  goes  back  over  the  years  to  the  time  when  sailing  vessels  in  num¬ 
bers  tied  up  at  Wickford  wharf,  and  their  crews,  on  landing,  went  up  and  down 
the  thoroughfare  now  known  as  Main  street;  of  days  when  coal  oil  and  candles 
were  seen  in  every  house;  and  the  elms  which  once  lined  and  shaded  Main 
street  in  the  warmest  summer  months,  before  age  had  filled  them  out  and 
sent  their  branches  above  the  roof  tops  in  their  effort  to  reach  the  sky. 

•  l  ^  SaVV  t^1C  COmmS  ra*Load,  and  many  times  heard  the  steamboats 

with  their  decks  full  of  passengers  as  their  whistles  sounded  “All  Ashore.” 
Yes,  I  saw  them  come  and  saw  them  each  depart  never  to  return. 

The  horses  which  were  everywhere  not  so  many  years  ago,  walking 
or  galloping  through  the  street  are  now  vanished  from  our  view;  but  I 
remember  them.  I  remember,  too,  the  motor  cars’  first  advent,  whose  com¬ 
ing,  forced  them  off  the  road;  which,  like  their  cousins  of  today,  rushed  by 
at  speeds  which  would  frighten  the  inhabitants  of  earlier  years. 

.  .  And  what  ol  the  hurricane  of  1938,  you  ask?  I  recall  that  too,  most 
vividly  and  shall  until  my  death,  for  I,  like  others,  received  no  warning  of 
its  approach  and  was  promptly  engulfed  in  the  high  water  that  accom¬ 
panied  it,  on  its  rush  from  South  Cove.  I  remained  under  water  for  hours 
and  thought  every  minute  that  the  force  of  the  tide  would  carry  me  away 
with  it.  It  was  the  most  terrifying  experience  I  have  ever  had  throughout 
my  long  and  e\ entrul  life.  I  guess  that  I  am  lucky,  otherwise  I  most  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  been  carried  out  to  sea  in  the  receding  tide  and  then 
I  could  not  have  told  this  story. 
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I  could  go  on  and  tell  you  about  changes  without  number  which  have 
taken  place  in  this  village  during  my  lifetime,  but  I  have  no  mind  to  do  it. 
I  think  that  those  I  have  already  spoken  of  will  be  enough  to  furnish  some 
idea  to  those  now  living  in  Wickford  what  the  village  was  like  before  the 
coming  of  the  motor  car  which  caused  the  greatest  change. 

Who  is  it,  you  may  ask  that  witnessed  the  narrative  of  this  story  and 
still  remains  today?  I  will  tell  you.  I  am  a  wooden  peg  that  used  to  hold  the 
coats  and  hats  of  men  who  frequented  the  shop  that  existed  many  years  ago 
in  the  cellar  of  what  is  now  59  Main  street,  and  listened  attentively  to  their 
yarns  throughout  my  life  from  my  station  on  the  wall,  until  today,  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  passing  crowd  who  gave  up  coming  to  my  room  many  years 
ago;  I  look  down  upon  a  symbol  of  this  mechanized  age  in  which  we  find 
.ourselves;  the  tank  that  holds  the  fuel  oil  that  heats  the  rooms  upstairs. 


THE  WEAVERS  OF  NARRAGANSETT  IN  THE 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY 

Nellie  Campbell  Hamilton 

THERE  were  many  hand  looms  and  many  weavers  who  wove  cloth  for 
themselves  and  their  neighbors,  when  it  was  then  taken  to  the  fulling 
mills,  washed,  shrunk  and  pressed  ready  to  be  made  into  clothing  and 
bedding.  These  hand  looms  were  in  use  until  about  1840.  Weaving  was 
considered  a  very  respectable  occupation. 

The  most  popular  of  these  weavers  was  Martin  Read  whose  mother 
died  when  he  was  seven  years  old,  but  before  she  died  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  diaper  weaver  where  he  served  until  he  was  of  age.  He  had  only  one 
term  of  schooling  but  he  read  many  books,  mostly  on  the  art  of  weaving. 

He  lived  near  the  first  sit  of  the  Narragansett  church  and  the  cellar  hole 
can  still  be  seen.  Here  he  employed  many  apprentices  whom  he  taught  to 
•sing  at  their  work.  He  wove  a  variety  of  things— coverlets,  linen,  towcloth, 
calimanco  and  crocus  which  was  a  coarse  cloth  used  for  servants  wear. 

He  was  baptised  in  St.  Paul’s  church  in  1761  and  was  an  active  member, 
acting  as  sexton  and  parish  clerk  for  many  years,  leading  the  singing, 
and  during  the  Revolution,  reading  the  prayers  and  the  service  for  the 
•  dead.  He  had  a  large  family  and  one  son  was  rector  of  Christ  church  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

There  were  several  other  noted  weavers.  It  is  said  that  the  Regicide 
Judge  Whaley  earned  his  living  in  this  way,  and  there  were  Robert,  John 
and  Thurston  Northup  who  wove  coverlets  and  carpets.  Thurston  Northup 
was  also  a  school  teacher. 

“Quaker  Billie  Rose”  who  died  November  8,  1913,  was  also  a  weaver, 
.and  the  late  President  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt  once  called  on  him  to 
inspect  his  looms  and  antiques,  and  to  buy  coverlets. 

Stephen  Northup  and  Freeborn  Church  and  other  local  carpenters  made 
the  looms  and  spinning  wheels,  but  with  the  coming  of  power  looms, 
occupation  for  all  these  people  ceased. 

One  set  of  weavers  went  from  house  to  house,  weaving  the  articles 
needed  for  a  small  amount  of  money  and  their  keep. 
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THE  POTATO  BELL 

Emily  G.  N.  Greene 

“Did  ye  hear  the  potato  bell? 

Ha$  it  rung:  the  old  woman  said. 

“I’d  bile  the  kettle  but  my  head 

Is  bad  and  I  can’t  rightly  tell _ ” 

Tell  what,  in  heaven’s  name?”  I  cried 
“Why,  if  the  ’tato  bell  be  rung. 

Perhaps  it’s  only  that  the  tide 
Is  beating  into  Bisseli’s  Bay. 

Down  where  the  foam  is  on  the  rocks, 

That  s  where  it  s  sure  the  song  is  sung, 

Of  spools  and  bobbins,  loom  and  quill, 

The  shuttle  works  the  weaver’s  will. 

But  tide  and  time,  they're  all  the  same 
m  ne\er  one  to  hold  to  clocks, 

To  idle  is  a  sinful  shame. 

And  faith,  when  I  was  brisk  and  young, 

I  d  weave  until  the  bell  was  rung 
Then  home  I  d  go  and  make  the  stew 
Them  were  the  days  my  children  grew 
On  spuds  and  tea  and  my  own  bread. 

I  wove  bright  colors  in  the  mill 
And  earned  my  pay  and  I  could  still 
But  for  the  clatter  in  me  head. 

Tis.age  that  s  broken  off  my  thread. 

I  think  they  can  not  Ell  my  place. 

They  say  that  no  one  runs  my  loom, 

T  hat  it  stands  idle  in  the  room 
Up  near  the  tower,  where  the  bell 
Is  hung.  I  looked  and  saw  no  trace 
Of  tower  or  bell  upon  the  roof 
And  so  I  said,  in  mild  reproof. 

The  woman  looked  and  bowed  her  head 
“Aye,  yes”,  said  she,  “the  bell  is  gone 
I  recollect,  it  rang  all  day 

Before  the  great  wind  blew  it  down. 

It  could  be  heard  for  miles  around, 

Clanging  and  tolling  on  and  on, 

Bel  ore  at  last  the  tower  fell 

And  water  drowned  the  ringing  bell. 

But  I  must  get  me  on  my  way. 

I  d  thank  ye  kindly,  if  ye'd  tell, 

Has  it  yet  rung,  the  ’tato  bell?”’ 

Web' ^CoWchon«im!;T,oVhe  ^ ;  ““  at  The  Hamilt. 

the  village  housewives  to  nrooare  the  ty  workinS  days  to  remit 

“potato  bell”.  The  bell  which  1  -  ,noon  meaI-  Hence,  it  was  called  tl 
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SCHOOLS 

Edith  Mason  Dawson 

SCHOOL  houses  were  unknown  in  North  Kingstown  for  about  165  years 
after  the  first  white  settler  arrived.  Until  the  19th  century  educational 
training  was  available  only  for  children  of  wealthy  families  who  studied 
with  private  tutors.  Often  young  men  lived  with  families  of  learned  c  erg}-, 
men.  notable  among  whom  was  Dr.  MacSparran,  for  the  purpose  of 

carrying  on  their  education.  .  ...  ,  i 

Early  in  the  19th  century,  however,  the  construction  of  public  sc  1 

houses  was  seriously  considered,  for  at  that  time  only  a  small  proportion  ot 

people  could  either  read  or  write.  ,  . 

The  people  of  North  Kingstown,  Newport  and  Providence  united  in 

establishing  the  Washington  Academy  in  Wickford  the  charter  tor  whici 
was  granted  by  the  state  Legislature  in  June,  1800.  The  funds  tor  construc¬ 
tion  were  obtained  by  subscriptions  of  100  shares  at  twenty  dollars  eac 
and  by  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  (the  latter  method  was  a  common  prac¬ 
tice  when  public  funds,  even  for  churches,  were  needed).  For  a  time  the 
Academy  ranked  second  only  to  Rhode  Island  College,  now  row  n  ni 
versity.  However,  in  a  few  years  through  the  negligence  ot  its  trustees, 
its  charter  wras  annulled.  In  1848  school  districts  three  and  tour  ease  t  e 
building  and  grounds  for  99  years  at  one  cent  a  year.  Thus  it  continue 
till  September  8,  1874  when,  by  incendiarism,  it  was  burned  to  the  ground 
The  following  year  another  wooden  building  was  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  So  soo  plus  $2,000  insurance  on  the  original  building.  Until  its  comple¬ 
tion  in  1875  school  was  held  in  the  brick  building  at  the  corner  of  Brown 
street  and  Hamilton  avenue.  The  second  building  burned  in  February, 
1907,  and  wras  replaced  in  1908  by  the  present  brick  structure. 

The  first  school  house  in  the  town  was  built  about  1806  in  Quidnessett, 
not  by  public  funds  but  by  three  public-spirited  men,  Thomas  Allen,  John 
Wi Hitman  and  Thomas  G.  Mien.  The  building  was  used  for  both  meeting 
(church)  and  school  purposes,  as  was  common  in  those  times,  until  1837 
when  it  w'as  moved  and  became  a  part  of  the  dwelling  of  the  owner.  An¬ 
other  Quidnessett  school  was  built  later  with  public  funds. 

An  interesting  account  of  this  first  school  house  describes  it  as  being 
“about  24  feet  by  26,  with  an  entry  across  the  east  end,  nine  feet  posts  and 
arched  overhead.  There  was  an  elevated  pulpit  and  desks  with  balusters  on 
three  sides,  and  old-fashioned  writing  desks  and  benches  without  backs, 

fastened  to  the  walls  of  the  house  on  two  sides.  .  . 

Another  writer  says  of  schools  of  that  period  that  “the  long  writing 
desks  on  either  side  of  the  house,  and  the  seats  without  backs  and  made  ot 
slabs,  gave  way  in  about  1855  to  chaiis  and  settees  and  other  appliances  o 
case  and  comfort  for.  the  school  room. 

Still  another  writer  says,  “The  scholars  in  those  earliest  days,  working 
at  their  read.ng,  ‘riling  and  ‘rithmetic,  were  dressed  in  moss-covered 
flannel  or  sheep's  gray  kersey.  The  school  master  was  clad  in  old  Eng 
costume— large,  broad  skirts,  velvet  knee  breeches,  long  gray  stockings  and 
broad-buckled  shoes,  with  powdered  hair  and  braided  queue. 
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In  1807  Daniel  Havens  taught  school  in  a  room  in  the  house  of  Roval 
\  aughn  near  Devil’s  Foot. 

The  second  school  house  was  built  by  William  Reynolds  in  180S  in 
rotowomut  and  it,  too,  was  later  converted  into  a  dwelling.  About  this 
time  a  school  in  Davisville  was  built  by  Ezra  and  Jeffrey  Davis. 

In  1828  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  providing  a  free  school  system  and 

appropriated  money  for  public  schools.  The  same  year  the  town  was  divided 

into  districts.  Interest  in  education  increased  and  more  school  houses  were 
built. 

It,'vas  customary  for  many  decades  for  the  school  teacher  to  “board 
around  in  the  homes  of  trustees  or  parents  of  school  children. 

.  .  At  town  meeting  of  June,  1828,  the  first  school  committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  fifteen  men,  was  elected.  On  June  21  1S2S,  the  first  school  com¬ 
mittee  held  its  first  meeting.  Following  are  interesting  enactments  of  the 
school  board: 

\  Pted,  that  schools  be  opened  in  each  district  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December,  and  be  continued  twelve  weeks.  Voted,  that  each  school  teacher 
keep  an  exact  account  of  the  actual  attendance  of  each  scholar,  and  lav 
the  same  before  this  Committee  at  the  end  of  the  quarter.  Voted,  that  the 
money  received  from  the  state  be  divided  among  the  districts  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children  that  shall  have  actually  attended  school.  Voted, 
that  Lemuel  Burge  be  a  committee  to  examine  such  teachers  as  shall  be 
directed  to  him. .  \  oted,  that  the  Committee  of  each  district  shall  hire  the 
teachers,  pay  their  portion  of  the  money  and  the  balance  they  must  receive 
from  the  parents  of  the  scholars,  and  each  Committee  is  to  locate  the  schools.” 

By  1832  there  were  twelve  public  and  eight  private  schools.  In  October, 
1838,  there  were  fourteen  districts  and  1044  children  under  sixteen  years  of 

afe’  1  l44  therC  1S  3n  interestin£  record  of  school  being  kept  in  a  room 

°t  the  Gilbert  Stuart  house.  In  1S46  the  districts  were  organized  as  incor¬ 
porated  bodies  and  trustees,  clerks,  collectors  and  treasurers  wrere  elected.  In 
i860  the  money  divided  between  the  districts  was  $2,033  °9  In  i8~o  the 
state  appropriated  $2,083.16  and  the  town  $1,500.  In  1887  the  town  appor¬ 
tionment  w'as  $3,500  and  the  superintendent  received  $200  of  this  amount. 

r?any  ye?rs  lt  was  customary  for  one  of  the  town  ministers  to  take 
°'r  •  ^ut*es  °f  superintendent  of  schools  and  it  was  not  until  1914  that 

a  full  time  superintendent  was  appointed. 

That  disciplinary  problems  arose  “in  the  good  old  days”  is  attested  to 
by  an  incident  that  occurred  in  Stony  Lane  school.  One  of  the  scholars 
related  to  the  writer  that  on  a  certain  winter  day  the  older  boys  decided  they 
were  in  need  of  a  holiday.  Early  before  the  teacher  arrived  to  start  a  fire 
in  the  stove  which  stood  in  the  school  room,  quantities  of  old  burlap  bacrS 
w'ere  stuffed  into  the  chimney.  Dense  smoke  and  an  unruly  stove  resulted 
in  dismissal  of  school  for  the  day.  Needless  to  say,  the  bags  were  quietly 
removed  the  following  night.  Red  pepper  was  sometimes  sprinkled  on  the 
sto\e  w'ith  equally  satisfying  results  to  the  scholars.  A  resident  states  that 
an  unpopular  teacher  in  the  Davisville  school  once  had  an  unpleasant 
experience  where  he  was  placed,  for  a  short  time,  under  the  floor  of  the 
school  room,  a  floor  board  having  been  ripped  ud  for  the  purpose  by  the 
scholars.  The  same  resident  relates  that  a  boy  in  Barbour’s  Heights  school, 
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after  having  been  whipped  by  the  teacher,  fell  to  the  floor  in  a  seemingly 
unconscious  state.  The  teacher,  thoroughly  frightened,  ran  to  fetch  the 
mother  and  upon  their  return  found  the  boy  standing  and  grinning  at  them. 

About  i860,  two  Chadsey  sisters  had  a  school  for  small  children  in 
their  home  on  Fowler  street  (second  house  from  Main  street),  Wickford. 
Another  private  school  was  kept  about  the  same  time  in  the  house  on 
Main  street  near  the  post  office,  now  owned  by  Dr.  Pelser.  Miss  Tourtelot 
conducted  a  school  in  a  building  in  the  now  vacant  lot  at  the  corner  of 
Main  street  and  Church  lane.  When  the  building  burned  the  school  was 
removed  to  the  Avis  block. 

About  this  same  period,  too.  Miss  Porter  kept  a  private  school  in  a 
small  building  (since  adjoined  to  a  building  across  the  street)  located  on 
Main  street  either  just  west  of  Ye  Olde  Narragansett  bank  or  west  of  the 
adjoining  property  on  the  west.  Somewhat  later  the  Parish  school  of  St. 
Paul’s  was  conducted  by  )ohn  Shaw  in  a  building  (now  demolished)  south 
of  the  bridge  on  Bridge  street. 

At  various  times  a  singing  school  and  an  evening  school  for  children 
were  held  at  the  so-called  Gladden  house,  the  second  house  west  of  Pleasant 
street  on  the  northerly  side  of  Main  street.  A  short  time  ago  when  the 
house  was  being  remodeled  an  attic  floor  board  was  ripped  up  re\ealing 
some  interesting  papers  that  had  belonged  to  John  Cooper,  Jr.  (married 
in  1808).  Among  them  was  a  bill  rendered  by  Henry  R.  Reynolds,  teacher, 
for  the  following  items:  “For  tuition  of  your  son,  Harry,  the  turn  (term) 
of  seventeen  evenings — $0.17;  for  tuition  of  your  daughter,  Mary  Ann,  fi\e 
evenings.  $0.05 j  for  wood — bo. 05 5  total  $0.27. 

In  1893  the  first  free  school  books  were  issued. 

By  1900  there  were  sixteen  district  schools.  But  in  1901  the  district 
system  was  abolished  and  was  replaced  by  the  present  system  of  consolida¬ 
tion.  A  high  school  was  established  in  1901  in  the  Wickford  library  and 
the  following  year  classes  were  also  held  in  the  nearby  Gregory  building 

and  Mathewson  Hall  (now  demolished). 

High  school  students  living  out  of  Wickford  were  given  passes  on  the 
Sea  View  electric  railroad.  In  1908  the  high  school  was  transferred  to  the 
second  floor  of  the  Wickford  school  on  Phillips  street.  Another  transfer  was 
made  in  1932  upon  completion  of  the  present  junior-senior  high  school. 
Children  from  out-lying  districts  are  transported  in  school  busses. 

In  use  at  present  are  school  buildings  housing  primary  and  grammar 
grades  in  Wickford,  Davis ville,  Lafayette  and  Allenton. 

The  1939-1940  school  report  shows  a  total  enrollment  of  986  children 
of  whom  259  are  four-year  high  school  students.  A  total  of  $88,038.55  was 
spent  for  educational  purposes,  of  which  $70,750.00  was  appropriated  b\ 
the  town  and  the  remaining  $17,287.55  was  Paid  by  the  state,  by  tuitions 
from  out-of-town  students,  and  by  dog  and  poll  taxes. 

The  educational  system  of  the  town  has,  indeed,  progressed. 
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OLD  SOUTH  COUNTY 

and  the 

SOUTH  COUNTY  MUSEUM 

J.  Earle  Bacon 

pl°HI933’|a  Sma“  gr°uP  °f  mCn  $at  bef°re  the  fireP'ace  in 

a  U ub  in  Providence,  lamenting  that  the  knowledge  of  the  early  New 
England  industries,  trades  and  hand  crafts  was  already  nearly  lost  obscured 
by  time  and  smothered  by  the  clatter  and  clash  of  this  mechanized  era 

tion  c/thTs'  °,i  talk  w35  tHe  incorPorat'on,  as  an  educational  institu- 
tion,  of  the  South  County  Museum  of  Rhode  Island 

"wh“  “  *“  '°m  * . .  - 

may  be  Sa‘d  t0  be  a  condidon  °f  mind,  as  it  does  not  appear  on 
Rhode  Tl  'fSe’f0Wni°r  C°Unty-  !t  is  3  senti  mental  area  much  loved  by 

section  of  the'stam  ''  ht''’  'egendS’  and  becaUse  in  tbat  “^western 

‘‘Narragan  «ts”  he Td  '  c'™  "“*•  There  "as  tbe  of  the 

wm  S  t?  la  .  the  federation  of  a  number  of  tribes.  There  did  Roger 

S^slanl  inhlS  -FhP°P  ^  3  afer  his  arriS'm 

findnomi  the  G  **“  Indian  VilliaSe’  tbe  home  'o'™  of 

R  °  the  Great  Sachem  who  was  the  steadfast  friend  and  ally  of 

Roger  \\  ilhams  for  as  long  as  he  did  live.  } 

rag^nse-t  N:rfoUght,thu  “Grfat  S'VamP  FiSbt”  "hfch  shattered  the  Nat- 
agansea  Nation  and  there  about  1700  did  the  State  set  aside  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  as  a  refuge  and  home  for  the  remnants  of  that  really  nreat 

caused  themm1  rberf  "'a  treacher.v  and  g«*d  of  the  white/that 

caused  them  to  turn  from  friends  to  enemies. 

,Fbe_r.C  ,Ve.r-v  £frIy  ln  the  seventeenth  century  (quite  probably  as  early  as 
16,8)  did  the  Dutch  traders  build  two  forts  and  establish  trad, «  An 

ii'fi'mt  :,'"4’"  Tradmg  C0mpan>'  Said  thepfymoLUh 

to  k  in  6^6  \\  hy  should  we  give  up  our  Posts  and  fortified  forts  in  Sioup 

*" " h™ — >“  v«  Si 

Also  there  in  South  County  were  the  huge  farms  of  the  wealthy  slave- 

qu  mni!kPe  thatr  0t"th°  ^  ^  °f  ^  b'ed  in  a  sple  dor 

3N™nsett  Pace  >•  ““T  P  “T  °f  VirSinia‘  The  fa—  strain  of 
ISarragansett  Pacers  was  bred  and  trained  there  and  the  products  of  the 

to  the  wistTn  rUtter’  uOVT  tabrics’ the  Pacers’  cattIe  and  sheep-were  sent 
to  the  \\  est  Indies  in  ships  built  in  Wickford,  and  found  ready  sale  to  the 

EnSXlP  Hr5  °f  Cl,ba  3nd  °ther  islands-  thrived  until  the 

•  n  -  Van  to  Pr'Z  uPon  our  commerce  a  few  years  before  the  Revolu- 
1011.  So,  the  name  “South  County”  conjures  for  the  Rhode  Blander  those 

Sdo rein'd  tradit  y$  ^  ^  the  ‘egends*  b°tb  neSr°  and  India'’ 
folk  lore  and  tradition.  History  and  sentiment  are  all  there  as  part  and 

wish  to  rSd  "  mP  'VOOt  0t  thCSe  Rh°de  'Sla'ld  Plantations.  for  any  who 
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The  old  place-names  are  practical  aYnkee  or  picturesque  Indian  as  the 
case  may  be.  “Horn-heap”  was  the  northwest  corner  of  the  famous  “Petta- 
quamscutt  Purchase”  of  28,000  acres  from  the  Indians  for  an  English  ma¬ 
jor’s  coat  and  a  few  gallons  of  our  justly  famous  New  England  rum  that 
so  potently  promoted  the  march  of  civilization  in  New  England.  So  each 
name  has  its  story,  as  “Robbers’  Corner”,  “Hardscrabble  School  District  , 
“Ninigret”  and  “Shemunkanug”  forts  (Dutch),  “Old  Baptist  Road  ,  “Min¬ 
isterial  Woods  Road”,  “Tug  Hollow”,  “Cordwood  Corner”,  “Hard  Dig”, 
“Nigger  Sawmill  Brook”,  “Coalition  Corner”,  “Kettle  Elole”,  “Hell’s  Half 
Acre”,  “Ten  Rod  Road”  (165  feet  wide,  for  grazing  sheep  on  their  way  to 
shipment  from  Wickford),  “Pequot  Trail”,  “Dugaway  Trail”,  “Pork  Hill 
Road”,  “Indian  Corner”,  “Doughnut  Hollow”,  “Pender  Zeke’s  Corner”, 
“Feather-bed  Lane”  and  dozens  of  others. 

About  three  years  after  incorporation  the  museum  outgrew  its  first 
location  and  moved  to  the  present  one,  which  is  18  miles  south  of  Provi¬ 
dence  on  Rhode  Island  Route  2,  the  “South  County  Trail”.  It  is  a  short 
distance  south  of  the  Tercentenary  boundary  marker  where  one  passes  from 
the  Township  of  East  Greenwich  to  the  Township  of  North  Kingstown.  It 
is  one-half  mile  north  of  the  large  rotary  known  as  Wickford  Rotary, 
which  is  a  short  distance  west  of  Wickford  Junction  railroad  station. 

There  in  a  pleasant  little  valley  you  will  find  the  hamlet  of  “Scrabble- 
town”  and  a  stock  farm  with  blooded  oxen,  heifers  and  sheep.  In  the  large 
barn  are  housed  the  more  than  seven  thousand  items  of  the  Museum’s 
collections.  Implements,  tools,  women’s  wear,  uniforms,  guns,  looms,  spin¬ 
ning  wheels,  old  lathes,  corn-shellers;  in  fact  the  things  our  forefathers 
used  and  the  things  that  made  the  things  they  used.  Each  year  the  Museum 
has  an  “Open  House”  day.  This  year  it  will  be  on  the  afternoon  of  Satur¬ 
day,  the  twenty-sixth  of  July. 

Last  year  a  forge  was  in  operation,  the  smith  fashioning  replicas  of  old 
door-latches,  hinges,  etc.  A  yoke  of  oxen  was  slowly  turning  an  ancient 
wooden  apple-crusher  while  barefooted  boys  poured  into  it  the  ruddy 
apples. 

A  girl  in  period  costume  was  weaving  cloth  on  an  old  loom.  An  early 
corn-sheller  was  shelling  corn  for  a  “Quern”,  a  hand  operated  pair  of 
grinding  stones.  Old  lathes  were  in  operation. 

A  special  set-up  of  household  items  included  a  manuscript  cook-book 
of  circa  1700.  A  recipe  for  a  fruit  cake  prescribed  “A  peck  and  a  half  of 
(Flower),  a  quart  of  (East),  a  little  rose  water,  a  little  sack  and  brandy, 
4°  eggs,  10  pounds  of  (Currens),  1  /■>_  pounds  citron,  t *4  ounces  mace, 
one  pound  orange  peel,  5 J4  pounds  butter,  (which  melt  by  stirring  with 
the  hand).  Let  it  stand  in  oven  2/2  hours  (brick  oven  of  course).  Other 
ingredients  in  like  proportion  and  final  direction  was  “Beat  iceing  two 
hours”.  Old  items  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  often  displayed  side  by 
side  with  somewhat  more  modern  ones  to  show  how  Yankee  ingenuity  and 
inventive  genius  occupied  itself  as  time  marched  on. 

Someday,  the  Museum  hopes  to  have  going  shops  in  a  Colonial  village 
of  old  houses;  to  give  the  smith  his  forge,  the  cooper  his  shop,  the  mer¬ 
chant  his  counting-house,  the  weaver  his  loom,  the  printer  his  press,  the 
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goody  her  kitchen,  and  so  on  through  the  long  list  of  apothecary,  harness- 
maker,  pewterer,  silver-smith,  doctor,  block-plane  maker,  cordwainer,  tur¬ 
ner,  surveyor,  tinsmith,  miller,  school  master,  tailor,  gun  smith,  snuff  grin¬ 
der,  log  sawyer  and  so  forth.  A  visit  to  the  museum  is  well  worth  while  and 
it  will  be  open  every  afternoon  from  two  until  six  except  Monday,  from 
June  ist  ’til  October  ist. 


WHEN  THE  JAIL  BURNED  DOWN 

S.  M.  B. 

The  biggest  excitement  ever  in  town 

Was  when  the  old  wooden  jail  burned  down; 

’Twas  in  the  Fall — a  frosty  night — - 
And  there  wasn’t  a  living  soul  in  sight, 

For  the  boys  were  all  at  a  fancy  ball 

That  the  Lodge  was  giving  in  Woodman’s  Hall. 

Sol  Smith,  the  chief  of  the  Fire  Brigade 
Was  dancing  there  with  and  Indian  maid. 

He  was  dressed  like  Old  Nick  with  horns  and  a  tail, 

And  a  parcel  if  imps  like  a  covey  of  quail 
Was  prancing  and  squealing  around  him  there 
When  the  clangor  of  lire  bells  filled  the  air. 

Sol  started  away  with  the  imps  at  his  heel, 

Right  in  the  midst  of  the  Virginia  Reel. 

It  didn’t  take  long  to  reach  the  jail, 

Seize  hook  and  ladder  and  iron  pail 
And  work  like  the  Devil  he  looked  to  be, 

For  nobody  was  ever  quicker  than  he. 

Now,  it  chanced  that  the  fire  was  set  by  a  lamp 

Overturned  in  his  sleep  by  a  drunken  tramp 

Who  woke  to  find  his  cell  in  a  blaze 

And  saw  to  his  horrified  amaze 

The  Devil  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  flame 

With  attendant  imps  whom  he  called  by  name. 

“The  Old  Boy  has  got  me,”  he  cried  with  a  yell, 

“At  last  I  have  died  and  gone  to”-— Well? 

It  doesn’t  matter  what  else  he  said, 

For  much  that  he  uttered  shouldn’t  be  read. 

But  it’s  worth  recording  that  after  that  fright 
He  never  got  drunk  again— at  night. 

Editor  s  Noth:  This  jail  was  located  in  the  basement  of  the  original  store 
now  occupied  by  Arthur  Sears  on  Brown  street. 
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THE  TOURGEE  TIDE  MILL 

Mary  Kenyon  Hu  ling 


ABOUT  two  miles  nor.th  of  Wickford  on  Camp  avenue,  leading  from  the 
-  Post  Road  to  Quonset  Naval  Air  Base,  we  find  the  ruins  of  the  Old 
Tourgee  Tide  Mill.  It  stood  just  across  the  road  from  the  Lily  Pond, 
where  the  creek  runs  down  through  the  marshland  to  Narragansett  Bay. 
A  wall  foundation  of  closely-packed  flat  stones  with  a  sort  of  window-like 
opening  in  one  end  gives  proof  of  old-time  masonry.  A  large  upright  shaft 
with  a  gear  at  the  top  and  part  of  the  iron  water  wheel  that  was  installed 
by  George  Washington  Tourgee  in  1863,  are  all  that  remain  to  mark  the 
location  of  one  of  the  oldest  industrial  establishments  of  the  state. 

The  old  mill  was  a  one-story  frame  building  about  fifteen  feet  long 
with  a  lean-to  on  the  western  end  almost  as  large  as  the  main  building.  The 
name  Tide  Mill  was  rather  a  misnomer,  for  the  mill  did  not  run  by  the 
action  of  the  tide  but  by  water  power  furnished  by  the  pond  across  the 
road  with  a  water  level  eight  or  ten  feet  higher  than  the  mill  wheel.  The 
action  of  the  tide  at  high  water  interfered  more  or  less  with  the  running  of 
the  mill,  for  as  the  tide  water  backed  up  the  creek,  the  pressure  of  the  water 
against  the  mill  wheel  decreased  its  power.  Occasionally  a  flood  tide  would 
make  it  impossible  for  the  mill  to  run  at  all.  Prior  to  1863  the  power  was 
obtained  by  the  water  from  the  pond  rushing  over  a  cumbersome  wooden 
wheel  into  large  buckets  which  were  built  into  it.  The  wheel  was  set  in 
a  vertical  position  and  turned  over  and  over,  furnishing  power  to  turn  the 
great  circular  mill  stone  placed  above  the  stationary  stone. 

Forty  or  more  bushels  or  grain  could  be  ground  in  a  day  in  this 
manner,  depending  on  the  tides.  The  old  Johnny  Cake  Mill  stood  so  close 
to  the  roadway  that  the  farmer  of  long  ago,  could  ride  up  to  the  mill  and 
slide  his  grist  from  his  horse's  back  into  the  doorway.  Diagonally  across 
the  road  the  hill  had  been  dug  away  with  a  sort  of  bank  wall  built  up  in 
back  to  provide  a  sheltered  nook  for  the  customer’s  horse  while  the  grain 
was  being  ground. 

The  grist  mill  business  began  to  decline  around  1900.  George  A.,  son 
of  George  Washington  Tourgee,  was  the  last  one  to  run  the  mill.  He  was 
born  July  5,  1846  in  the  old  Cape  Cod  cottage  a  short  distanre  east  of 
the  mill  and  lived  to  be  over  eighty  years  of  age.  He  was  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  character  and  could  tell  of  the  time  when  the  mill  was  grinding 
every  day,  and  two  hundred  bushels  of  corn  and  meal  were  stored  in  the 
shed  lean-to  waiting  to  be  ground  or  delivered.  He  told  of  the  time  when 
he  was  a  boy,  and  the  Cy  Morse  Feed  Store  in  Wickford  had  three  thou¬ 
sand  bushels  of  corn  shipped  from  the  west.  He  carted  it  all  to  the  mill 
in  a  one-horse  wagon,  a  few  bushels  at  a  time,  and  after  it  was  ground  he 
carted  it  back  to  the  store  again.  The  mill  was  run  on  a  toll  basis.  For 
every  bushel  of  meal  ground,  two  quarts  went  to  the  miller.  A  part  of  the 
meal  taken  was  fed  to  the  stock  on  the  farm  and  the  remainder  was  sold  to 
the  Morse  Feed  Store,  later  owned  by  H.  S.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Tourgee  said  that  most  of  the  meal  ground  in  those  days  was  for 
feeding  stock.  A  farmer  would  bring  ten  bushels  of  corn  to  the  mill  only 
one  of  which  would  be  ground  for  family  use.  Mr.  Tourgee  also  said  that 
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as  late  as  1915,  over  nineteen  hundred  bushels  of  corn  were  ground  in  the 
mill  during  the  year.  But  business  fell  off  rapidly  after  that  time  and  the 
mill  and  miller  grew  old  together  with  not  much  work  to  do,  although 
.they  were  ready  to  the  last  if  anyone  brought  grain  to  be  ground. 

The  elder  Tourgee  used  the  shed  lean-to  not  only  to  store  gram,  but 
also  as  a  work  shop.  It  was  well  equipped  with  a  lathe  and  other  tools. 
Legs  for  beds,  tables  and  gunstocks  were  turned  out  with  the  use  of  the 
power  of  the  water  wheel.  General  repair  work  was  also  done.  Some 
years  ago  the  shed  was  beginning  to  tumble  down  when  some  soldiers  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Quonset  Camp  Ground  finished  pulling  it  down,  very  much  to 
the  indignation  of  the  owner. 

There  are  no  authentic  records  available  to  prove  the  exact  date  that  the 
Tourgee  Mill  was  built.  Local  tradition  claims  that  it  was  built  about  the 
same  time  as  the  old  house  that  stands  nearby  which  dates  back  to  1686. 
John  Tennant  obtained  control  of  the  property  and  built  the  dwelling  house 
and  mill  soon  after  he  came  from  England.  The  property  then  changed 
hands  successively  to  parties  named  James,  Allen,  Tarbox,  Pierce  and  Smith 
until  1843,  when  it  was  purchased  by  George  Washington  Tourgee  a  des¬ 
cendant  of  the  first  owner.  John  Tennant.  It  was  during  his  lifetime  that 
the  mill  was  in  the  heyday  of  its  existence.  From  the  years  just  before  the 
Civil  War  to  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  farm  land  in  the 
community  was  given  over  to  fields  of  potatoes  and  waving  corn.  The 
nearby  Spink  farm  which  was  later  cut  up  into  small  farms  and  shore 
plats,  at  one  time  raised  forty  acres  of  corn. 

For  many  years  the  Tide  Mill  was  one  of  the  most  picturesque  land¬ 
marks  in  South  County.  Hundreds  of  tourists  from  every  state  in  the 
Union  have  peered  down  through  the  floor  at  the  water  wheel  and  pon¬ 
derous  lumbering  mill  stones  as  they  slowly  pulverized  the  corn  into  the 
product  that  has  helped  to  make  Rhode  Island  famous. 

Many  years  ago  back  in  Colonial  times,  an  old  colored  man  brought  a 
grist  to  the  mill  and  while  he  was  waiting  to  have  it  ground  amused  him¬ 
self  by  catching  some  crabs  in  the  creek  below  the  mill.  As  soon  as  the 
meal  was  ready  he  divided  it  into  each  end  of  the  bag  and  with  his  crabs 
in  another  bag  placed  them  on  the  back  of  his  horse.  He  mounted  and 
jogged  along  toward  home  thinking  of  the  nice  supper  his  “missus”  would 
have  waiting  for  him.  All  at  once  he  felt  a  sharp  twinge  in  the  rear  of  his 
anatomy,  he  squirmed  about  a  bit  and  rode  along,  the  twinge  soon  becoming 
an  unbearable  pain,  that  no  amount  of  squirming  would  ease.  He  realized 
that  one  of  the  crabs  was  taking  this  way  to  show  his  objections  to  riding 
horse  back,  when  he  had  much  rather  be  paddling  down  Mill  Creek.  The 
poor  old  fellow  called  out  in  his  distress,  “leggo  Marsa  crabb!  Please  leggo 
Marsa  crabb!  Oh!  Oh!  For  the  good  Lord's  sake  leggo  Marsa  crabb.”  It 
is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  next  time  Uncle  Mose  took  a  grist  to  the  “Tide 
Milk  ’to  be  ground,  he  just  watched  the  water  wheel  go  around  and  let  the 
crabs  paddle  along  to  meet  the  tide. 

Henry  Ford  was  much  interested  in  the  mill  some  years  ago  and  con¬ 
sidered  buying  it  to  add  to  his  collections  of  antiques  at  Sudbury,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  In  1935,  the  property  was  purchased  by  Mr.  William  G.  Anthony  of 
Providence,  who  had  been  looking  for  some  time,  for  an  old  farm  or  house 
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to  restore  to  livability.  The  old  house  which  was  almost  beyond  repair  was 
thoroughly  gone  over  inside  and  out.  It  was  with  loving  care  that  Mr. 
Anthony  went  about  the  work  of  restoration.  No  one  was  allowed  to  touch 
the  old  hand-hewed  timbers  or  the  wooden  pegs  in  the  ceilings  hut  himself. 
Today  “Gristmill  Cottage"  maintains  the  character  of  an  early  American 
residence.  He  was  planning  to  restore  the  old  grist  mill  a  little  later,  but  the 
1938  huricane  left  nothing  of  the  mill  to  restore,  so  another  of  South 
County’s  famous  landmarks  is  gone. 


A  PROTRACTED  MEETING 

Abbie  Peckham  Gardner 

fT*HIS  old-fashioned  religion  of  ours  has  weathered  fierce  attacks  and 

onslaughts  by  the  enemy  during  its  age-old  existence,  but  has  come 
through  unscathed.  During  this  time  the  methods  of  spreading  our  religion 
and  getting  it  across  to  the  people  have  undergone  countless  changes.  In 
our  conservative  New  England  in  the  nineteenth  and  early  part  of  the 
twentieth  centuries,  the  holding  of  revival  services,  or  protracted  meetings, 
so  called,  at  frequent  intervals,  was  a  prevalent  custom  in  evangelical 
churches. 

In  the  Baptist  church  in  Wickford,  the  first  Monday  of  each  years  was 
observed  as  Fast  day,  when  religious  meetings  were  held  the  entire  day 
with  only  short  intervals  between  the  services,  and  the  attention  given  to 
the  needs  of  the  inner  man  was  held  of  little  consequence.  At  these  meet¬ 
ings,  the  church  members  reviewed  their  experiences  of  the  preceding  year, 
bemoaned  their  shortcomings  and  promised  new  zeal  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Often  members  attended  these  meetings  who  were  rarely  seen  in  church  at 
any  other  time  throughout  the  year.  Frequently  the  fast  day  was  the 
beginning  of  a  religious  awakening. 

It  was  in  the  year  1850  in  the  Wickford  church  that  the  yearly  fast  day 
was  being  observed.  Among  those  attending  the  afternoon  prayer  meeting 
was  a  sainted  mother  in  Israel  who  was  lovingly  known  as  “Aunt  Neppie 
Reynolds.  On  this  occasion  she  had  made  a  very  impassioned  prayer  in 
which  she  quoted  the  words  from  the  old  hymn:  “Mercy  drops  ’round  us 
are  falling;  Lord  for  the  showers  we  plead.”  Afore  than  once  she  repeated 
the  words  as  louder  and  louder  her  voice  rose  to  Heaven,  when  suddenly 
a  hallowed  expression  illuminated  her  countenance  and,  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,  she  shrieked:  “Lord,  I  see  the  shower  acoming,  Glory  to  God! 
Hallelujah!  Lord,  send  it  down  quickly.” 

Over  and  again,  she  repeated  the  words  until  her  voice  could  be  heard 
for  some  distance  down  the  street. 

That  night  at  the  evening  meeting,  a  revival  of  religion  started  the  like 
of  which  was  never  see  before  or  since  in  the  village.  God’s  spirit  was  out¬ 
poured  in  overwhelming  measure  upon  those  present,  and  a  goodly  number 
.of  people  from  the  outside  world  began  to  lead  a  Christian  life. 
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EZEKIEL  GARDNER,  JR. 
of  North  Kingstown,  R.  I. 

1738—1814 

Associate  Justice  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  Island 

Cyrus  P.  Brown 

EZEKIEL  Gardner,  Jr.,  was  born  in  North  Kingstown  August  25,  1738, 
and  died  in  that  town  August  9,  1814.  His  wife,  Susannah  Congdon 
(born  August  24,  1744,  died  April  15,  1830)  was  the  daughter  of  William 
and  Ann  (Gifford)  Congdon.  Ezekiel  Gardner,  Jr.,  and  Susannah  Congdon. 
were  married  in  North  Kingstown,  R.  I.,  in  May,  1764. 

Ezekiel  Jr.,  was  the  son  of  Ezekiel  Gardner  of  North  Kingstown,  the' 
grandson  of  Nicholas  Gardner  of  Exeter  who  was  descended  from  Nicholas 
Gardner  of  Pettaquamscutt  (1654-1712)  and  Hannah  Palmer,  his  wife.  The 
latter  was  a  daughter  of  George  Palmer  and  Bethia  Mo  wry  and  great 
granddaughter  of  Roger  Mowry.  Nicholas  Gardner  was  the  son  of  George- 
Gardiner  of  Newport  who  in  turn  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Michael  Gardiner 
Gent  (1552-1630)  Rector  01  Holy  Cross  church,  Grecnford  Magna  County,. 
Middlesex,  England  and  a  descendant  of  the  distinguished  Sir  Thomas 
Gardner,  Knight  of  Collynbyn  Hall,  West  Ridnig  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
who  died  1492. 

Ezekiel  Gardner  (father  of  Ezekiel,  Jr.,)  was  born  in  North  Kingstown 
September  29,  1712  and  died  in  that  town  April  3,  1805.  He  was  a  man 
of  consequence  in  the  town  and  state.  He  was  a  deputy  from  North- 
Kingstown  in  1770  and  1771,  and  in  February  1776,  when  in  response  to* 
a  resolution  of  the  Continental  Congress  calling  for  gold  and  silver  for  the 
Continental  Army,  the  R.  I.  General  Assembly  appointed  a  committee 
“to  procure  as  much  gold  and  silver  coin  as  they  can  for  the  use  aforesaid" 
Ezekiel  Gardner,  Sr.,  was  made  a  member  of  this  committee. 

The  papers  and  correspondence  of  Ezekiel,  Sr.,  show  him  to  have  been 
a  man  of  influence,  sought  for  his  political  acumen  in  those  days  of  bitter 
political  strife.  The  following  deed  from  Edward  Gardner  of  Newport, 
dated  September  20,  1754,  shows  where  Ezekiel  Sr.,  bought  a  slave  named 
“Doll”  probably  for  a  dairy  maid  to  work  in  his  large  dairy,  where  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds  of  cheese  were  made  in  a  year.  On  January  18,  1779  he 
made  one  sale  to  George  Irish  of  Newport  of  5,639  pounds  of  cheese  for 
$3,289  and  guaranteed  that  “said  cheese  was  my  own  dairy”. 

South  Kingstown,  September  the  28th,  1754 
“Then  received  of  Ezekiel  Gardner  of  North  Kingstown  in  the  County 
of  Kings  County  etc.,  yeoman  the  full  and  just  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds  currant  money  of  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  for  one  negro 
Garl  named  Doll,  which  said  negro  the  said  Ezekiel  Gardner  and  his  heirs 
or  assigns  are  to  have  and  to  hold  from  this  time  forward  as  his  and  their 
own  free  estate,  and  I  the  said  Edward  Gardner  of  Newport  in  the  County 
of  Newport  ye:  yeoman  do  hereby  oblige  myself  and  my  heirs  the  said 
Negro  Doll  for  ever  to  warrant  and  defend  in  witness  whereof  l  the  said 
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Edward  Gardner  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  the  day  and  year 
above  written  in  the  present  of  us— Jeffrey  Watson,  Margaret  Smith 
Edward  Gardner.” 

Again  from  the  papers  appears  a  notice  advertising  for  “a  likely 
young  and  light  colored  mulatto  servant  named  “Robin”  who  had  run  away 
from  his  master  to  parts  unknown.  • 

Ran  away  from  the  Subscriber,  in  North  Kingstown,  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  the  27th  inst.,  a  likely  young  colored  Mulatto  Servant,  named 
ROBIN,  about  19  years  of  age,  and  near  5  feet  10  inches  high,  walks  a 
little  bending  forward,  has  a  scar  on  one  of  his  feet,  and  a  small  one  on  his 
forehead;  had  on  when  he  went  away,  a  black  and  white  Kersey  Jacket, 
white  Kersey  Breeches,  white  Flannel  Shirt,  a  pair  of  black  and  white  Yarn 
Stockings,  and  took  with  him  another  pair  of  white  yarn  ditto,  has  on  old 
shoes,  and  an  old  felt  hat  with  small  brims.— Whoever  will  take  up  said 
fellow,  and  bring  him  to  has  master,  or  secure  him  in  Gaol,  so  that  his 
master  gets  him  again,  shall  receive  TEN  SILVER  DOLLARS,  and  rea¬ 
sonable  charges  paid,  by — 

Ezekiel  Gardner, 

North  Kingstown,  April  30,  1782” 

The  same  papers  reveal  proxies  or  ballots  of  various  dates  bearing  fa¬ 
miliar  Rhode  Island  names.  The  following  ballot  of  1774  gives  an  idea 
of  their  form:  “For  the  privilege  of  Trials  by  JURIES;  no  Demurs,  nor 
setting  aside  Judgements,  without  sufficient  Cause.  1774. 

The  Honorable  Joseph  Wanton,  Esq:  Gov.;  The  Honorable  Darius 
Sessions,  Esq;  Deputy  Gov.;  1.  John  Collins,  Esq:  Assistant;  2.  Peleg  Bar¬ 
ker,  Esq:  Assistant;  3.  David  Harris,  Esq.:  Assistant;  4.  John  Sayles,  Esq.: 
Assistant,  5.  John  Almy,  Esq.:  Assistant;  6.  Thomas  Wickes,  Esq.:  Assis¬ 
tant,  7 .  Joseph  Harris,  Esq.:  Assistant;  8.  Ezekiel  Gardner,  Esq.:  Assistant; 
9.  William  Potter,  Esq.:  Assistant;  10.  William  Richmond,  Esq.:  Assistant- 
Henry  \\  ard.  Esq.:  Secretary;  Henry  Marchant,  Esq.:  Attorney  General; 
Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.:  General  Treasurer.” 

Ezekiel  Gardner  Jr.,  son  of  Ezekiel  above,  was  also  a  man  of  force  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  life  of  his  community.  At  the  age  of  thirty-six 
he  was  on  June  28,  1775  appointed  enlisting  office  for  North  Kingstown. 
In  1779  he  was  appointed  by  the  general  assembly  on  the  committee  to 
settle  a  difference  between  Stephen  Northup  and  various  inhabitants  of 
Boston  Neck  in  North  Kingstown  over  the  closing  of  a  right  of  way  from 
the  North  Ferry  to  the  Country  Road. 

In  1789  and  1790  he  was  appointed  Justice  of  the  “Superior  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  and  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace”  for  Washington  County. 
In  1791-1792-1793  he  was  appointed  lustice  of  the  “Superior  Court  of  Ju¬ 
dicature,  Court  of  Assizes  and  General  Goal  Delivery”.  In  June  1799  he 
became  a  “lustice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court”.  In  May,  1711,  he  was  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  from  North  Kingstown.  One  of  the  cases  which  came 
before  the  bar  during  Judge  Gardner’s  term  of  service  was  that  of  the  no¬ 
torious  Thomas  Mount,  the  trial  and  execution  of  whom  must  have  caused 
a  real  excitement  m  the  peaceful  South  County  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Mount  was  executed  at  Little  Rest  on  Friday, 'the  27th  day  of  May,  1791, 
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for  the  crime  of  burglary.  Mount  had  a  long  career  of  crime  before  he  was 
finally  apprehended.  He  had  deserted  from  two  armies,  the  American  and 
the  British,  and  from  numerous  vessels  on  which  he  had  sailed.  He  had 
been  a  hardened  criminal  for  many  years.  Mounts  trial  was  held  on  April 
8,  1791  before  Justices  Sylvester  Robinson,  alter  Cooke  and  Ezekiei  Gar¬ 
dner  Jr.,  at  Little  Rest.  The  prisoner  had  been  brought  from  Newport 
where  he  had  been  confined.  Mount  s  lawyers  were  Da\id  Howell  and 
Elisha  R.  Potter.  Mount  pleaded  not  guilty,  but  the  jury  returned  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  guilty  and  the  court  pronounced  “that  he  be  returned  to  Newport 
Jail  and  from  thence  to  some  suitable  place  in  the  Towrn  of  South  Ivings- 
town  in  the  County  of  Washington  at  the  descretion  of  the  Sheriff  on  Friday 
the  27th  day  of  May  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  and  there  be  hanged  by  the  neck  'till  he  be  dead". 
Mount  was  returned  to  Newport  as  ordered  by  the  Court  to  spend  the  in¬ 
tervening  time  between  his  sentence  and  execution.  In  this  interval  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  break  jail  twice  and  wrote  his  “confession"  (a  copy  of  which 
is  in  the  R.  I.  Historical  Society). 

Judge  Gardner  passed  his  later  years  on  the  “Rome  Farm”,  so-called, 
located  in  North  Kingstown  on  the  northern  part  of  Boston  Neck.  This 
was  a  tract  originally  belonging  to  the  Coles  and  contained  about  seven 
hundred  acres.  This  tract  iTad  come  into  the  possession  of  George  Rome 
of  Newport,  a  Tory.  This  estate  was  confiscated  during  the  Revolutionary- 
period  and  sold  by  the  State  to  John  Brow-n  of  Providence. 

The  property  w-as  later  purchased  by  Judge  Gadiner  w-ho  operated  the 
large  farm.  Here  he  died  August  9.  1814  and  is  buried  beside  his  wife  in 
the  little  graveyard  on  the  farm.  A  boulder  marks  the  spot. 


DR.  HAROLD  METCALF— A  BELOVED  PHYSICIAN 

Miss  Mary  A.  Metcalf 


W/HEN  my  father  came  to  Wickford  from  Providence  in  1889,  he  took 
W  over  the  practice  of  Dr.  Oscar  Myers  who  in  turn  had  inherited  it  from 
Dr.  William  Shaw-.  So  father  always  considered  himself  a  “medical  heir 
of  the  two  Doctors  Shaw-,  both  able  physicians  in  their  day.  Indeed  the 
descendants  of  Dr.  Shaw's  patients  continued  to  employ  my  father  in 
numerous  cases. 


It  required  a  strong  physical  constitution  to  stand  the  strain  of  a 
country  practice  in  the  early  1890’s  when  there  were  no  macadam  roads, 
no  electric  lights  and  no  telephones,  I  think,  with  the  exception  of  one  in 
Farnum’s  drug  store.  Three  and  sometimes  tour  horses  were  required  to 
make  the  daily  round  of  visits.  In  some  miraculous  way  during  the  several 
grippe  epidemics  of  those  early  days,  father  would  often  make  at  least  fifty 
calls  a  day.  This  meant  very-  often  not  getting  back  to  his  dinner  until 
twelve  o’clock  at  night,  when  mother  would  broil  a  steak  over  the  coals 
and  he  would  fall  asleep  while  eating  it. 
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There  are  many  amusing  anecdotes  that  might  be  told,  perhaps  the 
most  amusing  of  which  is  about  the  first  automobile  drive  that  he  took.  In 
spite  of  no  mechanical  ability  he  did  make  his  round  of  calls  without  an 
accident;  but  when  he  drove  into  the  barn  the  habit  of  years  was  too  strong 
for  him.  He  simply  called  “Whoa”.  The  car  kept  on  going  until  the  end 
of  the  barn  gave  way  slightly  and  reminded  him  to  put  on  the  brakes. 

Father  was  once  making  a  medical  call  in  a  household  when  a  small 
boy  in  the  family  asked  him  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  remove  some 
numerous  warts  that  covered  his  hands.  To  please  the  child  -father  asked 
him  to  hold  his  hands  out,  whereupon  he  made  a  few  passes  over  them  and 
said,  “Hocus  Focus”  or  Some  occult  words,  then  told  him  that  the  warts 
would  disappear  in  two  weeks,  and  completely  forgot  the  incident.  Strange 
to  say  the  warts  did  disappear  in  approximately  that  time  and  the  small 
boy’s  confidence  in  my  father  was  supreme  after  that  magical  demonstration. 

In  his  obstetrical  experiences  he  once  had  three  cases  of  twin  babies  in 
two  days  and  in  his  entire  experience  two  cases  of  triplets. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  physicians  in  the  state  to  recognize  and  success¬ 
fully  treat  a  case  of  myxedema  with  a  thyroid  extract.  His  paper  on  this 
subject  was  read  before  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society  and  printed  in 
the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  in  1896. 

At  his  death  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society  paid  him  the  following 
tribute  regarding  his  ability  as  a  physician:  “One  of  the  best  diagnosticians 
in  the  state.” 

*  *  *  * 

DR.  SHAW’S  RULE  FOR  PREPARING  CUCUMBERS 

Peel  rather  thick.  Slice  not  too  thin.  Soak  in  cold  water  for  an  hour. 
Pour  off  water  and  add  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper,  then  throw  the  mixture 
to  the  hogs. 

*  *  *  * 

The  following  was  found  under  the  attic  floor  boards  in  the  old  Glad¬ 
den  house: 

A  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cooper,  Jr.,  of  Wickford  became  ill 
(about  1815)  and  Dr.  William  Tillinghast  was  called  in.  He  charged 
twenty-five  cents  for  visit  and  advice’,  twelve  cents  for  ‘dose  for  child’,  fifty 
cents  for  visiting  child  today  and  last  night,  and  twelve  cents  for  dose  of 
‘calomel  and  julep’.” 

And  the  child  recovered  but  the  bill  was  not  paid  for  four  years. 

*  *  *  * 

John  Saffin’s  recipe  for  cough  for  child: 

A  quart  of  white  wine 

Two  nutmegs,  grated 

Three  ounces  of  white  sugar  candy 

One-half  an  ounce  of  Safferon 

The  shells  of  two  new  layed  eggs,  well  dried  and  beaten  to  powder. 

Mix  together  and  put  them  in  a  bottle  close  stopped.  Then  give  the 
child  as  it  is  grieved,  a  spoonful  or  two  every  night  and  morning,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  child. 
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JOHN  SAFFIN 
Bom  in  England,  1632 


Mary  Taylor  Whitney 


TN  THIS  man,  we  find  one  of  the  most  influential  citizens  of  North  Kings- 
A  town  for  several  years.  He  served  on  many  committees  and  was  one  of 
three  Commissioners  to  set  aside  land  for  the  Huguenots  in  East  Greenwich. 
He  later  returned  to  Boston  which  had  been  his  home  before  he  became 
attracted  to  the  beautiful  Martha  Willett  of  North  Kingstown,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Willett  who  became  the  first  mayor  of  New  \  ork.  The  W  lllett 
family  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  town's  affairs  and  Martha's  brother, 
Francis,  was  Town  Clerk  for  many  years.  In  Boston,  John  Saffin  was  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court.  Being  a  man  of  superior  refinement, 
education  and  culture,  he  found  few  his  equal  among  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  whom  he  called  false  and  perfidious  and  very  commonplace. 

A  man  of  such  strength  of  character  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  be 
married  on  Friday  nor  to  start  a  journey  on  that  day;  Friday,  being  a  fast 
day.  Possibly,  he  might  have  settled  permanently  in  North  Kingstown  in 
spite  of  many  annoyances,  for  he  built  a  large  house  near  the  South  Ferry 
which  was  not  destroyed  until  1872,  except  for  the  fact  that  Connecticut 
claimed  this  land,  confiscated  his  property  and  threw  him  into  prison  when 
he  declared  he  belonged  to  Rhode  Island  and  not  to  Connecticut.  This  was 
before  the  boundary  line  had  been  established  by  the  Crown.  Although 
Martha  gave  him  eight  sons,  his  name  has  not  been  passed  down  owing  to 


sad  circumstances. 

Small  pox,  with  its  deadly  power,  was  sweeping  New  England  and  in 
one  week  in  Boston,  Martha  and  two  sons  died  of  it;  later  h\e  more  died 
and  the  eighth  died  in  London  before  he  was  twenty-one.  John  buried  them 
all,  except  the  last,  in  his  tomb  in  Boston  and  never  ceased  to  mourn  for 
them.  He  spoke  of  his  particular  sons  with  the  greatest  affection— mention¬ 
ing  them  as,  “so  fair",  “so  comely”  and  “the  darling  of  his  time".  When 
the  last  one  died,  he  exclaimed  in  agony  of  soul,  “And  to  my  amazing 
grief,  God  took  him  also.”  After  John,  an  older  son,  and  Martha  had  died, 
a  classmate  wrote,  as  if  in  comfort, 


“May  say  to  those  who  still  survive. 

Though  John  and  Martha  die,  yet  God’s  alive.” 

This  story  which  well  illustrates  the  spirit  of  the  times,  is  told. 

On  her  way  to  church,  Mrs.  Saffin  was  taken  very  ill;  a  courier  was 
dispatched  to  Plymouth  to  notify  Mrs.  Eddy  that  her  services  as  nurse  were 
sorely  needed.  Mrs.  Eddy  started  afoot  as  soon  as  she  could  arrange  to  do 
so,  but  the  way  was  long  and  it  was  Sunday  when  she  reached  Boston;  she 
was  promptly  thrown  into  jail  for  walking  on  the  Sabbath.  Because  the 
Saffins  were  people  of  influence,  she  was  soon  released. 

Are  we  troubled  about  “our  times  r  Well,  John  Saffin  was  also,  for  in 
1681  he  writes  as  follows:  “The  merchants  complain  of  losses  by  ship  wreck, 
the  countrymen  of  losses  by  rates  (taxes),  the  soldiers  are  cheated,  the 
‘Courts  are  meanly  fitted,  the  Judges  are  partial;  some  of  the  lawyers  sit  and 
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quaff  in  taverns  and  are  no  better  than  devouring  caterpillers.  Extravagances 
of  the  citizens  were  never  more  glaring  and  women  flaunt  themselves  in 
idleness  and  luxury.” 

He  enjoyed  the  writing  of  poetry,  especially,  epitaphs. 

“Here  lies  a  lion 
To  foes  of  this 
Our  little  Zion.” 

“Here  lies  the  darling  of  his  time 
Mitchell,  expired  in  his  prime, 

Who,  five  years  short  of  forty-seven 

Was  found  full  ripe  and  plucked  for  heaven.” 

( Epitaph  for  Reu.  Joh?i  Wilson) 

“Rejoice!  Blest  spirits,  Sing  a  little  higher, 

Here’s  one  more  added  to  your  Heavenly  Choir.” 

Although  John  married  twice  after  the  death  of  Martha,  he  wrote 
the  following: 

“Thus  I,  these  five  and  twenty  years  am  left  alone 
My  unimpaired  loss  of  her  long  gone.” 

The  second  wife  was  the  widow  of  one  Peter  Liggett,  an  invalid;  the 
third  was  the  beautiful  young  heiress,  Rebecca  Lee,  with  whom  John  con¬ 
stantly  quarrelled.  At  this  time,  he  was  living  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  and 
was  the  first  Probate  Judge  there.  He  left  Massachusetts  on  account  of  a 
disagreement  with  Deputy  Governor  Joseph  Dudley  and  never  returned. 

Age  did  not  mellow  his  temper  and  Cotton  Mather  chides  him  and 
that  he  return  to  his  wife  and  bury  his  grievances  in  a  deep  grave 
before  he  falls  into  one  himself. 

He  constantly  criticizes  the  town  s  people  publicly  for  their  corrupt 
practices  but  his  cries  for  justice  are  unheeded;  at  last,  he  becomes  so 
insoient  that  he  is  asked  to  retract  his  statements.  He  appears  before  the 
Council  and  in  this  very  shrewd  way  makes  reply:  ‘‘If  it  is  right  to  close 
highways  that  have  been  open  for  years,  to  promise  to  give  a  man  a  deed 
for  his  land  and  constantly  defer  it  and  in  the  end  give  it  to  someone  else, 
then,  I  retract.” 

He  makes  a  will  leaving  nothing  to  his  wife  but  to  little  Martha 
Willett  of  North  Kingstown,  his  wife  s  namesake,  he  leaves  forty  pounds. 

The  Probate  Records  mention  her  petition  for  the  appointment  of  a 
guardian  as  her  uncle  John  Saftin  has  left  her  forty  pounds. 

There  is  also  left  to  the  poor  of  Bristol,  five  pounds  to  buy  books.  He 
requests  that  he  be  buried  with  his  family  in  Boston  and  prays  God  to  for- 
gi\e  his  sins.  He  remains  self-willed  to  the  end  and  only  death  conquers  him. 
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SHIPPING  AND  SHIP  BUILDING 
IN  NORTH  KINGSTOWN 

Mary  Taylor  Whitney 

WrlCKFORD  was  once,  after  Newport,  the  largest  commercial  port  in 
Vr  Rhode  Island,  rivaling  even  Providence.  The  firm  of  Brown  &  Ives 
who  carried  on  an  extensive  shipping  trade  with  their  Providence  ships, 
at  one  time  tried  to  purchase  land  on  the  Wickford  shore  but  such  a  high 
price  was  asked  for  it,  that  they  desisted. 

Brigs,  schooners  and  ships  of  all  kinds  did  a  large  and  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  West  Indies;  they  were  loaded  with  crops  from  the  adjoining 
farms,  wood,  shingles,  staves,  cheeses  made  from  Catherine  Smith’s  favorite 
recipe;  and  Narragansett  pacers,  those  famous  horses  raised  exclusively  in 
the  South  County.  They  brought  back  tropical  fruits  and  molasses  which 
they  converted  into  New  England  rum. 

In  those  days  many  sailors  might  be  seen  strolling  along  Main  street 
looking  into  the  windows  of  the  shops  and  dropping  in  to  some  of  them  for 
a  glass  of  spirits,  which  sold  for  three  cents.  In  one  cellar  shop,  the  wooden 
pegs  upon  which  hats  were  hung,  may  be  seen  today. 

Many  men  were  engaged  in  the  building  of  ships,  some  of  them 
sizable;  the  ship  “Union”  with  the  exception  of  two,  was  the  largest  built 
in  the  state.  At  one  time  five  ships  were  being  built.  At  the  foot  of  Main 
street  there  was  built  a  full-rigged  ship. 

Reading  the  History  of  blent  and  Washington  Counties ,  I  counted  the 
names  of  thirty-four  sea  captains.  Many  of  them  bore  the  name  of  Gardner. 
One  captain,  Joseph  Congdon,  doubled  Cape  Horn  eight  times  during  the 
gold  rush.  Captain  Benjamin  Baker  returned  from  California  with  three 
barrels  of  gold  dust. 

The  sloop  Resolution,  commonly  called  the  “Reso”,  plied  between 
Wickford  and  Newport  for  many  years,  carrying  passengers  from  New 
York  who  left  the  train  at  Wickford  Junction,  transferring  to  the  branch 
railway  for  the  dock  in  Wickford. 

Ships  were  constantly  being  menaced  by  the  swarms  of  privateers 
and  pirate  ships  as  well  as  by  dangers  from  English  seamen  during  the 
war  of  1812,  so  gradually  the  town  turned  to  manufacturing. 

I  am  told  that  the  farmers  all  along  the  coast  made  a  good  living 
setting  traps  for  a  fish  used  for  bait  which  the  large  fishing  vessels  from  the 
Grand  Banks  came  to  purchase.  It  is  said  that  on  some  days,  many  sloops 
were  in  at  a  time,  each  wishing  to  be  served  with  bait  first;  at  times  the 
language  of  a  captain  forced  to  wait  his  turn  was  not  printable.  However, 
when  all  sails  were  spread  and  these  white-winged  birds  hastened  out  toward 
the  Grand  Banks  to  fish  with  Rhode  Island  bait,  the  picture  was  beautiful. 

The  subject  of  shipping  would  not  be  complete  without  the  mention  of 
a  remarkable  ship  builder,  John  Aldrich  Saunders  for  whom  Saunderstown 
was  named.  He  was  born  in  Westerly  in  1786  and  died  in  Tower  Hill  on 
March  4,  1832.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Narragansett  Register 
by  James  N.  Arnold: 

“He  was  a  man  of  great  ingenuity  and  built  the  first  three-masted 
schooner,  discovering  that  the  American  sycamore  and  buttonwood  were 
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best  for  keels.  His  first  ship  was  a  sloop  which  he  named  Catherine  for 
his  wife  who  was  a  great  help  to  him;  she  spun  yarn  for  a  strong  linen 
thread  and  his  sister  Lydia  wove  it  into  cloth  which  was  made  into  sails 
in  New  London.  The  first  center-board  boat  in  this  section  was  made  y 
him  and  was  named  Dolphin.  He  also  built  the  large  ferryboats  which  plied 

between  South  Ferry  and  Newport  and  car¬ 
ried  cargoes  of  horses,  cattle  and  all  sorts  of 
merchandise.  One  of  his  boats  had  a  fireplace 
and  was  built  to  draw  as  little  water  as 
possible  so  that  it  could  sail  close  to  land 
and  take  on  wood.  He  revelled  in  fancy 
names  for  his  sloops,  Nonesuch,  Lark,  King¬ 
fisher  and  one  of  his  last,  the  South 
Kingstown  which  was  wrecked  in  a 
gale  off  Narragansett  Pier.” 

The  following,  written  by  Captain 
Rollin  E.  Mason,  is  of  interest: 

“About  150  years  ago 
Wickford  Harbor  was  head¬ 
quarters  for  Labrador  fleets 
of  square-rigged  fishing 
boats. 

“Until  the  latter  part 
of  the  19th  century,  at 


which  time  Wickford 
Harbor  was  much  deeper 
than  it  now  is,  North  and 


South  Coves  and  Fishing 


THE  ,AID 

A  sloop  42.5  long'.  16.7  with  20.92 
tonnage,  was  built  in  1S64  in  North 
Kingstown.  It  was  used  as  a  freighter 
and  later  as  a  mail  boat  between 
Wickford  and  Newport. 


headquarters  for  schooners 
and  freighters.  It  was  the 
delight  of  Wickford  boys  to 
skate  out  to  these  vessels  and 
board  them. 

“The  remains  of  Acid 


Dock  can  be  seen  on  the 
beach  adjoining  Captain  Joseph  Smith’s  property  on  Pleasant  street,  Wick¬ 
ford.  On  this  dock  were  acid  works  where  birch  wood  was  tried  out 
for  tar  products  used  largely  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  boats. 

“June  1,  1854,  Capt.  Alfred  Mason,  father  of  Capt.  Rollin  and  the  late 
Seth  C.  Mason,  bought  the  91  T.  two-masted  schooner  “Empire”  which  was 
68  feet  6  inches  long,  23  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  6  feet  deep.  With  the  help 
of  one  other  man  they  engaged  in  trade  along  the  coast  from  Providence  to 
New  Orleans,  with  occasional  trips  to  Albany  through  the  Erie  ana  . 
From  New  Orleans  he  brought  great  hogsheads  of  rich  dark  molasses 

loaded  in  the  hold  of  the  schooner. 
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A  MENHADEN  FISHING  BOAT 

Menhaden  fishing  at  one  time  was  an  important  industry. 
A  fish  factory  in  early  years  was  located  on  Cornelius 
Island,  just  off  the  foot  of  Pleasant  Street.  After  oil  was 
extracted  from  the  fish,  much  of  the  “scrap”  was  used  by 
farmers.  W  ickfordites,  objecting  to  the  resulting  odor, 
entered  an  injunction,  the  case  was  tried  at  Kingston, 
and  the  industry  was  abolished. 


PRACTITIONERS  OF  THE  HEALING  ART 

Emily  G.  N.  Greene 

]\JOT  many  doctors  have  come  from  North  Kingstown.  Perhaps  the 
place,  washed  by  the  salt  sea,  is  too  salubrious  for  medicos  and  the 
race  too  hardy  to  have  provided  a  living  for  a  large  number  of  the  profession. 
It  is  certain  that  there  was  more  concern  for  the  soul  than  for  the  body  in 
the  setenteenth  century,  and  in  consequence,  it  was  easier  to  find  a  minister 
than  a  doctor.  Moreover,  a  minister  could  prescribe  for  the  sick  and  com¬ 
monly  did,  practising  what  our  ancestors  called,  “the  healing  art”.  Treat¬ 
ment,  whether  for  body  or  soul,  wTas  rugged.  McSparran  records  in  his 
Journal  that  he  ordered  “bleeding”  for  a  man  who  had  fallen  from  a  cart 
and  broken  his  neck,  as  if  the  injury  sustained  were  not  enough. 

Prior  to  i/oo,  if  the  ministration  of  the  two  indomitable  clergymen. 
Doctor  McSparran  and  Doctor  Torrev,  could  not  cure  one,  there  was 
recourse  to  the  French  physician,  Doctor  Ayrault,  who  had  come  from 
Angers  and  was  trying  to  lead  the  little  band  of  Huguenots  at  Frenchtowm. 
It  was  to  him  that  the  ancient  hussev  at  the  tavern  whispered  her  complaints 
so  loudly  as  to  embarras  Madame  Knight,  who  afterwards  described  it  in 
her  memorable  Journal  thus: 

.  .  .  our  hostess,  a  pretty  full-mouthed  old  creature,  entertained  our 
fellow'  traveler,  ye  French  Doctor  with  innumerable  complaints  of  her  bodily 

infirmities  and  whispered  to  him  so  loud  that  all  ye  house  had  as  full  an 
hearing  as  he.” 

.  behalf  of  the  hussev,  it  might  be  said,  that  seeing  a  doctor  w’as  not 
an  e\ery  day  affair,  as  her  complaints  evidentlv  were. 
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In  addition  to  Doctor  Ayrault,  who  “lived  in  a  wilderness  country”  and 
had  been  “a  help  to  raise  manv  from  extreme  sickness  ,  there  were  Gilbert 
Updike  and  Doctor  Moffat.  The  latter,  when  in  North  Kingstown,  was  most 
often  preoccupied  with  the  making  of  snuff  at  a  little  null,  which  was  later 
to  be  remembered,  not  because  of  his  snuff  but  because  of  a  little  boy, 
whom  McSparran  christened  Gilbert  Stuart. 

Broken  bones,  no  more  uncommon  then  than  today,  were  successru  y 
treated  by  Benoni  Sweet  and  for  years  by  his  descendents,  who  seem  to  have 
inherited  from  him  his  dextrous  fingers,  singularly  well  adapted  to  mampu- 
late  dislocations. 

Midwh  es  saw  to  the  arrival  of  babies  in  North  Kingstown.  Countless 
good  women  went  about,  to  officiate  at  the  “appointed  time”.  Mary  Mowry 
from  Jamestown  is  perhaps  the  best  remembered  by  posterity. 

Whichever  doctor  was  consulted,  certain  things  were  likely  to  be  pre¬ 
scribed:  a  purge,  a  bleeding,  a  double  purge.  Certain  remedies  were  widely 
sought  from  doctors,  who  in  many  cases,  were  their  own  apothecaries:  an 
electuary,  a  gargarison,  a  cordial.  An  electuary  was  the  name,  according  to 
James  Clauson,  for  an  expensive  medicine.  In  a  physician  s  ledger  tor  the 
year  1749,  an  electuary  cost  anywhere  from  three  to  four  pounds,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  electuary  or  perhaps  to  the  size  of  the  patient  s  purse.  T  e 
occupation  of  the  patient  usually  appears  in  the  physician  s  ledger  ot  the 
period.  We  find  mention  of:  schoolmistress,  wig  maker,  ferryman,  barber, 
but  seldom  a  word  as  to  the  nature  of  the  patient’s  malady,  which  was,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  too  obvious  to  the  doctor  to  have  merited  recording. 

Many  doctors  grew  their  own  herbs  and  simples.  Solomon  Drowne, 
that  truly  remarkable  man  for  industry  and  botanical  acumen,  had  a  physic 
garden  of  real  note  at  Mount  Hygeia  from  which  he  compounded  his 
dru^s.  From  the  prescription  book  of  Doctor  William  A.  Shaw  of  W  lcktord, 
which  may  have  been  the  book  of  his  father,  William  G.  Shaw,  come  a 
few  names  of  medicinies:  wine  of  aconite,  hemlock  linament,  citron  oint¬ 
ment,  aniseed  cordial,  syrup  of  sarsaparilla.  „  ,  • 

These  remedies  sound  more  palatable  than  “tincture  of  worms  ^  and  it 
it  questionable,  whether  an  eye  water,  which  contains  “oil  of  snails  would 
appeal  greatly  today,  even  if  the  snails  had  been  “purged  by  laying  in 
a  basket  of  sweet  pot  herbs  or  grape  leaves  one  night  ,  as  is  recommended 

in  the  book  of  John  Saffin.  , 

.  Our  ancestors  took  these  drugs,  being  “neither  sugar  nor  salt  and 
paid  in  money  or  land  or  cord  wood  or  pork,  hay,  vegetables  or  whatever 
they  had.  An  entry  in  a  Newport  ledger  reads:  “—by  cash  received  in  post 
8  pounds;  one  wig  received  6  pounds;  balance  due  17-12-0.  ’  This  was  in 

the  year  1742.  .  , 

Our  predecessors  here  in  North  Kingstown  were  doubtless  pleased  with 

these  costly  drugs  and  talked  about  their  curative  values,  as  we  chatter  so 
glibly  today  oi  sulphanilimide  or  sulphaprvidine.  Nothing  in  the  eighteenth 
century  was  so  good  to  ward  ofi  influenza,  to  use  their  words,  as  barbary 
put  up  in  sugar  and  molasses”,  unless  it  were  a  good  hot  sangaree  ,  which 
is  what  Shepherd  Tom  Hazard  swore  by.  Even  then,  there  were  advocates 
*  for  one  type  of  medicine  or  another.  Cadmus  drink  was  uni\  ersahy  popu¬ 
lar.  Samuel  Sewall  fearing  “fever  and  ague”— and  who  doesn't?— took 
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some  cardmus  drink  at  night,  “sweat  pretty  well  and  so  it  went  off,  blessed 
be  to  God”— to  which  in  the  year  1941,  we  say  Amen! 

The  ignorance  of  the  early  medicos  may  seem  to  modern  eyes  abyssmal 
but  so  also  must  seem  their  strength.  Early  and  late,  they  labored,  traveling 
miles  on  horse-back  or  in  a  chaise  over  this  rough  country'.  James  Noyes, 
who  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  combined  medicine  with  the  ministry,  had 
a  territory,  which  extended  from  New  London  to  Newport.  In  the  rigors  of 
the  Narragansett  climate,  which  was  either  “frying  or  freezing”,  as 
McSparran  so  apdy  described  it,  the  early  physicians  met  plague  and 
malady  without  the  aid  of  laboratory,  apothecary  or  hospital,  figthing 
continually  the  in\incible  adversary,  which  modern  science  has  not  wholly 
conquered.  Courageously  and  untiringly,  they  ministered  to  the  sick, 
bringing  solace  to  the  mind,  if  not  always  to  the  body. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  WRITINGS  OF 
REV.  MacSP ARRAN,  D.  D. 

/V  LITTLE  church  was  built  in  Newport  ye  metropolis  of  the  colony 
in  1702,  and  that  in  which  I  officiate  in  Narragansett  in  1707.  There 
have  been  two  incumbents  before  me,  but  neither  of  them  had  resolution 
enough  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  the  mission  above  a  year  apiece. 

I  entered  on  this  mission  in  1721.  By  God’s  blessing  I  have  brought 
over  to  the  Church  some  hundreds  and,  among  the  hundreds  I  have  bap¬ 
tized,  there  are  left  150  who  receive  the  Sacrament  at  my  hands,  from 
twenty  years  to  seventy  or  eighty.  By  my  exertions,  and  out-labours  a 
church  was  built  25  miles  to  the  westward  of  me — —another  16  miles  to 
the  northw  ard  of  me  where  I  officiate  once  a  month,  and  at  a  place  six 
miles  farther  off  on  the  Sunday  before  that  monthly  Sunday.  I  was  the 
first  Episcopal  minister  that  ever  officiated  at  Providence  where,  for  a 
long  time,  I  used  to  go  four  times  a  year.  I  took  notice  before  of  my  la¬ 
bours  at  New  London  in  Connecticut,  and  would  to  God  I  could  boast 
of  more  sucess,  but  toil  and  travel  have  put  me  beyond  my  best. 

t  Again  in  his  diary  he  writes'.  Visited  Abigail  Sampson  a  sick  ^us- 
tee  (half  breed  Indian).  She  is  desirous  to  be  admitted  into  the  church. 
Went  and  came  through  the  river  (Pettaquamscutt),  safe  in  my  chair. 
O  God  to  thee  be  praise  for  all  my  preservations.  June  1,  1740  preached 
at  Brimfield,  90  miles  distant  from  Narragansett.  May  16,  1745  rode  3° 
miles  up  into  the  wilderness  and  lodged  at  Samuel  Cooper’s.  Feb.  1, 
1748  read  prayers  and  preached  at  Mrs.  Lippetts.  Had  long  conference 
with  Moses,  her  eldest  son  and  baptised  him  the  next  day  by  immersion 
at  the  tail  of  his  Grist  Mill. 

In  Rea.  AlacSparran  catechised  ' near  about  or  more  than  no 

negroes.  Nov.  15,  1751  I  travelled  in  company  with  Samuel  Albro  to 
Warwick.  Going  down  near  Joseph  Jessey’s  the  mare  I  rode  tripped 
and  fell  down  with  her  nose  to  the  ground  but  so  recovered  that  I  kept 
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my  saddle  with  difficulty,  and  gave  me  such  a  shake  that  the  pain  across 
my  diaphragm  has  been  very  bad  ever  since.  We  dined  at  Mrs.  Jeremiah 
Lippett’s.  Sunday  I  read  prayers  and  preached  at  Coeset  Church,  went 
to  Shanticut  to  see  Mr.  Christopher  Lippett,  who  has  lost  his  oldest  son^ 
and  five  other  of  his  children  are  sick  with  a  distemper  called  canker  o£ 
the  throat.  Mr.  Knox  led  my  horse  over  the  river  and  I  went  over  on 
the  string  pieces  of  the  low  bridge  having  hold  of  Samuel  Albro  s  hand 
with  my  left  hand  and  having  a  stick  in  my  right.  God  preserved  me 
here  and  I  thank  him. 

Dr.  MacSparran  was  often  sent  for  to  bleed  people  and  attend  them 
when  they  met  with  accidents.  He  opened  their  sores  and  carbuncles; 
poulticed  and  physiced  them;  wrote  wills  and  occasionally  deeds,  and 
served  as  general  legal  councilor  in  perplexed  households. 

During  the  severe  winter  of  1740-41  people  suffered  unusual  hard¬ 
ships;  contagious  diseases  spread  mortality,  animals  froze,  food  wa$  sea) ce 
and  the  loud  and  calamitous  call  of  wasting  war  with  Trance  and  Spain 
aggravated  the  distresses  of  the  country.  .Dr,  MacSparran,  in  a  lettei  to 
Henry  Clay  in  Ireland,  says’.  As  from  my  lands  I  can  see  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  I  have  seen  it  froze  as  far  as  human  eye  could  reach. 

On  March  1 5,  1741  Dr.  MacSparran  delivered  a  sermon  in  St.  Paul's 
Church,  relative  to  the  winters  hardships ,  from  which  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts  are  ta\en: 

Through  the  unmerited  mercies  of  God,  health  is  restored  to  our 
inhabitants  and  we  are  delivered  from  the  late  distressing  sickness,  the 
small-pox,  rash  and  measles.  It  becomes  us,  my  brethren,  to  call  to  mind 
what  concern  then  seized  our  souls,  what  construction  we  put  on  those 
voices  of  God  and  how  well  we  have  answered  the  ends  of  those  cor¬ 
rections  ...... 

It  is  an  elegant  and  ancient  observation  that  if  men  did  listen  to  the 
laws  of  Christ,  and  postpone  their  ambition  and  interest  to  His  admoni¬ 
tion  and  counsels,  all  countries  would  soon  combine  in  an  in\iolable 
league  of  love.  The  rules  of  Christianity  are  inconsistent  with  all  kinds 
of  war  but  defensive . 

Thirdly,  we  are  warned,  also,  by  the  uncommon  inclemencies  of  a 
cold  and  long  winter.  The  elements  have  been  armed  with  such  piercing 
cold  and  suffocating  snow,  as  if  God  intended  the  air  that  He  gave  us,  to 
live  and  breath  in,  should  become  the  instrument  to  execute  His  vengeance 
on  us,  for  our  ingratitude  to  His  goodness,  and  our  transgression  of  His 

law . But  how  of  late  has  the  grazier  groaned  to  see  the  severity  of  the 

season,  to  hear  his  herds  and  his  flocks  making  moan  for  their  meat; 
and  after  a  few  fruitless  complaints,  uttered  in  accents  peculiar  to  their 
kind,  drop  down  and  die  and  disappoint  the  increase  and  expectation 

of  the  spring.. . Let  us  therefore  fly  to  God  with  an  early  and  earnest 

importunity,  since  none  but  He  can  remove  what  we  feel,  or  avert  what 
we  fear. 
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W.  G.  SHAW,  Doctor  of  Wickford — Typical  Charges 
And  Credits — Daybook  commenced  December,  1807 

.  William  Cole  Dr.,  visit  and  various  medicines,  $1.25.  Ruling  Gard- 
9  ner>  by  load  of  black  heart  walnut  and  some  bark.  Peleg  Lawton  Cr., 
load  of  oak  wood.  Gen.  James  Updike,  medicines  and  visit  $.50.  John 
Gardner  Cr.,  pail  butter  wgt.  34 14  at  20  cents  pound,  Christopher  Nor- 
thup  Cr.,  Ten  Dollars.  Nic.  C.  Northup  Cr.,  9 14  pd.  chickens  at  9  cts. 
Calvin  Hammond,  visit  various  medicines,  childe.  $.50.  Thomas,  Rich¬ 
ard  Esqr.,  visitg  wife  and  carthic’g  wife  $.75*  Giles  Pearce,  Boston  Neck 
visit  in  night  and  bleeding  and  med.  $2.25. 

Benj.  L.  Peckham,  12  pills  cathartic  $.25.  Henry  Reynolds,  Extg. 
tooth  $.25.  Wm.  Hammond  Sr.,  visit  antispasmodic,  8  pills  ex-cath. 
mix.  $2.00.  Lewin  married  a  brunner  at  Nat  l  Champlins,  Chapmans 
Mills.  To  deliver  wife  with  Dr.  Gerard  in  difficult  particulario  §6.00. 
Boon  Spink,  delv.  wife  and  extra  attendance,  easy  deliv.  $4.00.  Sheriff 
Nick  Gardner,  night  attendance  all  night  $3.00.  Daniel  Congdon,  visit 
twice,  bleed  g  large  epispastic,  various  meds.  $3.50.  Caleb  Carr  married 
.B  Fones,  cathartic  and  borax  $.25.  Philip  lillinghast  by  1  barrel  flour 
$6.75.  Corey  Pearce,  elix.  paregoric  $.25.  John  McGuire,  deliv.  wife.  Cr. 
by  load  stones  from  his  lot  §1.00.  I  carted  them.  Isaac  Reynolds,  visit’g 
and  bleed’g  wife  and  bottle  Hunts  $2.00.  Rufus  Hunt  visit  in  storm  med¬ 
icines,  cathartic  pills  Feb.  14,  $2.00. 

John  Nason  visit  epispastic  various  meds.  wife,  pills  Opii  etc.  $1.59. 
Dan  Lawton  3  dr.  unguent  anti-inflam.  $.25.  Ezekiel  Gardner  calling, 
•bleed  g  wife,  50  cts.  var.  meds.  sister  $.75*  Sam  Cranston  by  cr.  one  bush, 
corn  $.35.  Ezekiel  Gardner,  wife  in  labor  bad  $3.00.  Royal  Vaughn 
Dr.  unguent  med.  $.17  cr.  cash  $5.00.  Abraham  Greene  visit  18  pills 
rhuern  attendance  twee.  $1.50.  Capt.  Silas  Browne  Cr.  5 14  pds.  butter 
at  $.18.  Gould  Gardiner,  wife  in  pafiricio  $3.00.  Nate  Gardner  Cr.  614 
pds.  veal  at  6  cents.  Daniel  E.  Updike  Cr.  by  3  yards  of  black  broad  cloth 
at  $.30.  Benj.  A.  Thomas  Cr.  by  a  prize  ticket  $3.00  and  by  7  pds. 
goose  at  6  cents.  Chris.  Dee  by  cr.  cotton  cloth  24 14  yds  at  55  cts  $13.4714 

Thos.  Frye  cr.  by  one  hog  184  pds.  at  6  cents  adm.  to  Polly  Frye 
estate  $11.04.  Gov’r  Christopher  Day  to  cash  left  at  my  house  .22  cts. 
James  Havens,  old  man,  one  opthalmia  17  cts.  cr.  14  bu.  potatos.  D. 
Mann,  advice  leg  .25  cts.  Jas.  Gardiner,  delivering  wife  $4.00.  Corey 
Pierce,  24  pills  cicutate  .58  cts.  Widow  of  Jos.  Cox  cr.  f2  ton  hay,  had 
to  cart  it  myself. 
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FERRIES 

Lillian  Rose  Gardiner 

THE  first  ferries  were  merely  row  boats  and  canoes.  Some  were  round- 
bottomed  with  a  seat  around  the  sides  capable  of  holding  a  dozen 
passengers.  The  ferryman  used  crossed  oars  and  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  boat  as  he  rowed.  Later  came  open  sail  boats  of  jib  and  mainsail  type. 
They  were  usually  between  thirty  and  forty  feet  long  and  were  suitable 
for  carying  small  vehicles  and  cattle  as  well  as  passengers.  Horse  ferries 
were  used  for  a  time.  These  were  large  open-decked  boats  and  were  operated 

by  horses  on  the  idea  of  a  treadmill. 

Several  provisions  relating  to  ferries  were  made  by  the  General 
Assembly.  Ferrymen  were  ordered  to  carry  all  ofricers  on  the  Ling  s 
business  and  the  post  ferriage  free.”  They  must  “be  ready  to  transport 
passengers  from  5  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  from  March  10  to  September  10,  and 
from  6a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  the  balance  of  the  year  if  weather  will  permit.”  How¬ 
ever,  “physicians,  surgeons,  and  midwives,  and  persons  going  to  fetch  same 

must  be  carried  at  any  time  of  night.”  _  .  . 

Travelers  were  entertained  often  at  ferry  houses  over-night.  A  waiting 
room  was  provided  and  very  often  there  was  a  bar.  Most  of  the  ferryman  s 
profit  came  from  the  latter  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  there  was 
so  much  rivalry  in  seeking  ferry  franchises. 

NORTH  FERRY 

“In  the  earliest  time  of  the  colony”  ferries  ran  between  King’s  Towney 
Jamestown  and  New'port.  There  w*as  a  landing  place  or  ferry  known  in 
1707  as  Daniel’s  Landing  Place,  later  as  Northup’s  Ferry,”  and  still  later  as 
North  Ferry  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  south  of  Plum  Beach,  near  the 
center  of  a  quarry.  Tradition  says  there  w'as  an  important  ferry  there  previous 
to  this  date.  The  ferry  continued  to  operate  until  1815  when  the  wharf  was 
damaged  by  the  famous  September  gale  and  it  was  abandoned. 

SOUTH  FERRY 

The  South  Ferry  has  been  known  at  various  times  as  Smith’s,  Wes- 
quage,  Narragansett,  West,  Boston  Neck,  Franklin’s,  Cottrell  s  and  Easton  s. 
Its  location  is  still  known  as  South  Ferry  and  as  Fort  Kearney.  The  Smith 
brothers  established  a  ferry  there  in  1695  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  there 
had  been  a  ferry  in  the  same  location  before  they  bought  the  property. 
Certainly  there  was  a  landing  place  there  at  an  earlier  date.  The  ferry' 
operated  almost  continuously,  except  perhaps  for  periods  during  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,  until  1894,  and  after  that  occasionally  until  1906  when  it 
was  abandoned. 

SAUNDERSTOWN  FERRY 

In  the  meantime,  shortly  after  July,  1888,  Saunderstown  Ferry  was 
established  and  it  ran  until  it  was  destroyed  in  the  hurricane  of  1938.  It 
was  rebuilt  and  continued  to  operate  until  1940  when  it  was  discontinued 

upon  completion  of  the  Saunderstown-Jamestown  bridge. 

*  *  *  * 

Note:  For  further  information  see  A  History  of  Rhode  Island  Femes — 
1640-1923,  by  Anna  Augusta  and  Charles  V.  Chapin. 
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BEAVER  TAIL  FERRYBOAT 


^T^HE  BEAVER  Tail,  a  double-end,  side-wheeler,  made  its  first  trip  in 
>896  between  Saunderstown  and  Jamestown.  During  the  hurricane 
of  193^  ^  went  ashore  on  Jamestown  and  was  destroyed.  Its  machinery 
was  sold  for  junk.  One  of  the  pilot-houses  is  now  being  used  as  a  waiting 
room  for  school  children  on  the  East  Road  in  Jamestown. 
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THE  HUGUENOTS  IN  NORTH  KINGSTOWN 


Elizabeth  Nicholson  White 


TPHE  voyage  was  oyer  at  last.  With  a  rattling  of  the  great  chain  the 

anchor  splashed  into  the  silver-liquid  harbor.  The  land  stretched  flat 
a  ong  the  north,  west  and  south  shores.  The  air  was  dove-colored  with  the 
rosy  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  making  beautiful,  indescribable  harmonious 
t.nts,  which  were  reflected  on  the  smooth  face  of  the  water.'  Many  ducks 
and  gulls  floated  idly  half  asleep. 

The  group  of  men  and  women  with  their  children  stood  rather  de- 
jectedly  and  wearily  on  the  deck  of  the  ship,  awaiting  the  time  to  disembark. 
1  he  dock  at  the  warehouse  of  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr  Updike  was  covered 
by  a  number  of  persons  from  the  town  of  Wickford.  curious  with  interest 
to  see  what  the  new-comers  looked  like.  Beside  the  English  settlers  there 
were  Indians  and  colored  slaves,  who  helped  to  carry  bags,  boxes  and 
belongings  of  all  sorts  to  the  shore. 


These  French  refugees  had  escaped  from  different  cities  in  France 
where  their  lives  had  been  made  miserable  by  the  Dragoons  who  had  been 
quartered  in  their  homes  in  the  attempt  to  make  them  renounce  their 
Protestant  form  of  religion.  More  than  forty  families  came  to  Narracransett 
under  the  care  of  Mr  Berthon,  Dr.  Peter  Ayrault  and  their  minister  and 
guide,  Ezekiel  Carre.  They  were  truly  foreign  and  unfamiliar  with  every¬ 
thing  about  them.  They  chatted  in  French,  expressed  their  relief  that  th~ 
long  voyage  was  over.  The  women  with  their  little  ones  first,  then  the  men 
with  their  most  treasured  possessions,  set  foot  upon  the  Narragansett  shore 
where  they  were  to  struggle  for  a  living,  free  from  persecudon  as  they  hoped- 

Some  of  these  newly  arrived  French  had  already  paid  for  their  land 
some  were  to  take  three  years,  some  had  been  financed  by  the  Royal  Bounty 
and  Consistory  of  the  French  Church  in  London,  and  others  by  the  English 

t^HugSeZs’’  “  C  PC°Ple  °f  E"S!and  'VCre  greatly  in  empathy  with- 

Mr.  Smith  the  most  important  man  in  Wickford,  with  Mr.  Updike 
had  a  lumber  business  and  traded  with  the  Indians  and  the  Dutch— furs 
implements  and  blankets.  v 

“What  might  ye  be  bringing  in  these  great  chests?”  inquired  Mr. 
bmith  who  was  strolling  between  heaps  of  baggage  on  the  dock. 

'  Those  are  grape  vines,  apple  and  mulberry  shoots.  Monsieur.  We  have 
heard  that  the  earth  in  Narragansett  is  perfect  for  such.  We  intend  to  have 
orchards  and  vineyards  and  a  silk  industry.”  The  opinion  of  the  women 
who  stared  not  over  friendly  was  audibly  expressed. 


How  grand  that  would  be  to  have  silk  made  in  our  own  country  ” 
one  of  the  women  onlookers  remarked.  "These  French  look  very  pleasant 
even  if  they  are  worn  out.  I  hope  they  don’t  find  it  too  hard  here  such 
small  hands, -such  pretty  faces.”  "Their  pride  will  help  them,  and  their 
rsalm  singing!  I  hear  they  sing  as  they  work.” 

Mr.  Smith’s  house  was  the  largest  in  the  town  so  several  went  there  and 
other  people  put  them  up  in  their  great  barns  until  their  hastily-prepared 
homes  could  be  built.  The  final  place  they  chose  to  live  was  four  miles 
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from  the  ocean  and  ten  miles  from  Newport.  They  had  planned  for  their 
minister  to  live  on  one  side  of  the  “Great  River  running  East  to  the  Bay”, 
with  their  homes  as  near  around  him  as  possible. 

These  enterprising  people,  after  four  or  five  years,  succeeded  in  making 
such  fine  wine  from  their  vineyards  that  they  made  a  name  for  themselves 
in  Boston.  Unfortunately  France  and  England  were  at  war  by  then  with 
the  result  that  these  aliens  were  under  suspicion.  The  result  was  that  one 
day  when  Dr.  Ayrault  returned  from  a  ride  through  the  plantations  where 
he  had  called  on  the  sick,  he  was  grieved  to  find  his  wife  in  tears  and  his 
children  crying  their  hearts  out. 

“I  can’t  stand  it”,  sobbed  Madam  Ayrault,  “such  looks  and  shrugs! — 
such  names  as  the  neighbors  call  us!  They  even  chased  the  children  home 
today,  calling  them  ‘spies’,  ‘Catholics’,  as  though  we  would  try  to  hurt  this 
land  where  we  are  beginning  to  feel  at  home.” 

“Those  are  just  the  ignorant  sort  of  people,  my  dear,”  comforted  the 
Doctor  looking  out  of  his  little  window.  Suddenly  his  manner  changed,  he 
turned  and  strode  out  of  the  door  angrily.  His  field  of  hay,  ready  to  be  cut, 
was  being  trampled  down  by  men  and  boys. 

“What  are  you  doing  to  my  hay?”  shouted  the  Doctor. 

“This  is  our  land,  we  bargained  for  it  before  the  French  came  here,” 
said  one  of  the  men.  “We’ve  put  up  with  you  long  enough,  we  don’t  trust 
you.  We  are  loyal  English.  We  have  made  up  our  minds  you  had  better 
leave  or  we  will  burn  you  out.”  “We  mean  it,”  they  shouted  as  they  walked 
off,  leaving  Dr.  Ayrault  shaking  with  indignation  for  their  ingratitude. 
Many  a  winter  night  he  had  gone  to  the  sick  and  suffering  English  as 
well  as  to  his  own  French  people.  He  had  thought  that  after  they  had  all 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  English  King,  these  Greenwich  settlers  would  be 
satisfied,  hie  walked  back  to  his  home,  head  lowered,  heavy  hearted. 

“It  is  true,”  he  said  to  his  wife,  “we  must  leave  this  place  before  more 
violence  is  done  to  us.  We  shall  go  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Bernon’s,  in  Newport. 
He  will  help  11s  I  am  sure.” 

These  Greenwich  men  treated  the  other  French  settlers  even  more 
harshly.  They  burned  their  winter  supplies  of  wheat  and  corn,  and  broke 
up  the  French  settlement.  Some  of  them  went  to  Boston,  some  to  Milford, 
New  Rochelle  in  Connecticut,  and  some  to  New  York.  After  the  war  was 
over  several  of  the  Huguenots  came  back  to  North  Kingstown. 

The  good  minister  Ezekiel  Carre,  recorded  as  Ezekiel  Carr,  bought 
■land  of  Peter  Brenton. 

Matthew  Grinnell  bought  land  from  Lodowick  Updike.  Dr.  Ayrault’s 
son  Daniel,  Gabriel  Bernon  and  Esther  Bernon  also  bought  land  of  Lodo¬ 
wick  Updike.  Mr.  Bernon  also  bought  land  there  from  Joseph  Smith  and 
the  Austins. 

Mr.  Bernon's  daughter,  Esther  Bernon  Powell,  bought  land  from  James 
Eldred,  Parker  Whitford  Jr.,  Mary  Fones  and  Mercy  Chadwick.  Peter 
Tourgee  bought  land  from  James  Beaham.  James  and  George  Thomas 
bought  land  from  Nicholas  Gardner,  James  Kenyon  and  Gabriel  Bernon, 
while  Peter  Mawney  bought  land  from  John  Congdon,  David  Nicholas 
and  Isaac  Anthony.  These  French  through  their  marriages  have  many 
descendents  living  today  in  our  little  state. 
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The  glimpse  of  the  Huguenots  is  like  a  flash  of  color,  like  the  scent 
of  lilacs  and  grape  vines.  We  know  they  lived  where  wild  grapes  and  lilacs 
continue  to  grow,  near  ruined  deserted  hearths.  The  spirit  of  these  people 
still  sheds  its  influence  today.  The  men  were  industrious,  intelligent,  enter¬ 
prising  and  deeply  religious.  The  women  conservative,  home-loving,  fond 
of  pretty  things,  needle  point,  lace  and  dainty  silver,  cherishing  above  all 
else  the  Word  of  God  and  His  Holy  Scripture.  The  Narragansett  church, 
which  moved  about  rather  as  they  moved  about,  is  a  fitting  symbol  of  their 
tenacity  to  their  belief  and  to  the  purity  of  their  form  of  worship.  Here 
they  united.  Here  in  Wickford  they  built  their  ships.  Here  they  found  a 
refuge  to  fit  them  for  further  struggles  to  establish  God’s  Kingdom  on  Earth. 

*  *  #  * 

Additional  notes  on  the  Huguenots  from  Rhode  Island  Historical  Tract 
No.  5,  by  Elisha  Potter,  1879. 

“The  Rhode  Island  colony  who  had  control  of  the  Narragansett 
country,  as  soon  as  they  were  sure  of  their  ground,  and  sure  the  tenant  would 
be  safe  from  the  natives,  commenced  to  look  for  purchasers.  They  sent  an 
agent  to  London  to  solicit  for  land  purchasers.  This  agent  heard  of  the 
French  Protestants  or  Huguenots,  so  he  opened  correspondence.  He  ex¬ 
tolled  the  fertility,  dwelling  upon  the  vineyards  of  wild  grapes,  styling  it 
the  ‘Western  \  ineland.’  He  offered  terms  so  reasonable  as  well  as  ample 
protection  from  the  natives,  that  these  French  emigrants  accepted  the  terms 
and  placed  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  company.  They  sailed  from  an 
English  port;  the  vessel  was  chartered  for  a  landing  somewhere  on  the 
west  shore  of  the  Narragansett  Bay. 

As  things  then  were,  the  southern  or  Boston  Neck  lands  were  the 
only  lands  then  held  undisputed.  Even  this  was  later  questioned.  They 
landed  at  Hamilton  as  that  was  by  far  the  best  harbor  on  the  coast.  Here 
they  were  made  comfortable  until  a  more  satisfactory  and  permanent  place 
could  be  found.  It  is  supposed  that  these  immigrants  were  at  Hamilton 
some  three  years;  the  first  layout  that  was  offered  them  was  a  tract  which 
was  named  Newberry  in  honor  of  Walter  Newberry,  the  Boston  Company’s 
treasurer  .  .  .  The  site  was  finally  looked  at  by  the  committee  and  rejected. 
The  Company  next  laid  out  a  tract  that  to  this  day  is  called  Frenchtown, 
which  was  accepted  and  removed  to,  and  the  Hamilton  home  abandoned 
for  good.” 
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LIGHTHOUSES 

Edith  M.  Grant 


POPLAR  POINT  LIGHT 

/TfHE  United  States  government  records  show  that  the  old  Poplar  Point 
Light  Station  was  established  in  1831.  Congress  by  an  act  of  March  3, 
1831,  appropriated  $3,000  for  the  beacon  light  at  or  near  the  entrance  of 
Wickford  Harbor,  Town  of  North  Kingstown,  Rhode  Island.  This  property 
was  purchased  from  Thomas  Albro,  under  a  deed  dated  April  16,  1831. 

The  consideration  for  this  purchase  was  three  hundred  dollars.  State 
jurisdiction  was  ceded  by  the  General  Assembly  in  June,  1831.  Under  a 
contract  dated  June  1,  1831,  between  Christopher  Ellery,  Collector  of 
Customs  for  the  District  of  Newport,  and  Superintendent  of  Lighthouses, 
and  Charles  Allen  of  Kingston,  Rhode  Island,  it  was  agreed  that  the  second 
party  should  construct  a  lighthouse,  dwelling  and  tower,  for  a  consideration 
of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars. 

A  contract  bearing  the  date  June  21,  1831,  was  let  to  a  Mr.  Winslow 
Lewis  of  Boston  for  fitting  the  lighthouse  with  lamps,  reflectors,  oil  heaters, 
etc.  This  was  at  a  stipulated  price  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 

In  November,  1831,  Samuel  Thomas,  Jr.,  received  from  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  the  original  appointment  as  Keeper  of  the  lighthouse.  His 
salary  was  fixed  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  year. 


The  light  was  shown  from  an  octagonal  wooden  tower  (same  tower 
still  standing)  rising  above  the  eastern  gable  of  the  dwelling,  elevated 
forty-eight  feet  above  high  water.  A  sixthorder  steamer  lens  and  arg  and 
argand  lamp  were  in  1855  substituted  for  the  eight  old  wick  lamps  with 
their  fourteen-inch  reflectors. 

A  new  lantern  wTas  substituted  for  the  old  one  in  1871  and  certain 
partitions  and  woodwork  (lining  and  closets)  done  within  the  dwelling. 

The  light  was  finally  discontinued  in  1882,  having  been  supplanted  by 
a  lighthouse  in  the  bay-present  location.  Mr.  Albert  R.  Sherman  of 
Pawtuxet,  Rhode  Island,  bought  the  property  at  public  auction  on  October 
15,  1894.  It  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  has  been  a  private  home  for 
some  years. 
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WICKFORD  HARBOR  LIGHTHOUSE 

Wickford  Harbor  Lighthouse  was  established  the  same  day  Poplar 
Point  Light  was  discontinued,  November  i,  1882,  on  Old  Gay  Rock  a  few 
rods  north  of  the  old  light.  This  was  a  frame  house  painted  white,  with 
red  roof  and  was  a  well-known,  attractive  landmark  in  the  harbor  for 
fifty  years.  It  ceased  to  function  on  June  23,  1930  when  a  steel  structure 
with  automatic  light  was  erected  beside  it.  Soon  afterward  the  frame 
house  was  demolished. 

PLUMB  BEACH  LIGHT 

This  light,  less  than  fifty  years  old,  was  discontinued  in  1941,  upon 
completion  of  the  well-lighted  Saunderstown-Jamestown  bridge. 


THE  SHIFT  MARRIAGE 

Mary  Taylor  Whitney 


'T'HIS  form  of  marriage  was  very  unconventional,  to  say  the  least,  but 
was  practised  occasionally  in  Rhode  Island  Shift  Marriages  have  been 
recorded  in  many  towns;  East  Greenwich,  Warwick,  South  Kingstown  and 
several  others.  The  reason  for  this  sort  of  marriage  was  this:  If  a  man  died 
owing  money,  his  wife  was  responsible  for  the  debts  and  if  she  took  another 
husband,  he  was  forced  to  pay  them  unless  the  bride  was  willing  to  be 
married  in  the  middle  of  the  street  clad  only  in  a  shift,  although  a  “hair-lace” 
was  sometimes  added  to  the  makeup.  The  idea  was  that  by  dressing  in  this 
fashion,  the  woman  pleaded  poverty  and  the  debts  might  remain  unpaid. 
Some  of  these  marriages  took  place  in  cold  weather  and  one  must  draw  the 
conclusion  that  the  second  husband  was  worth  “freezing”  for.  This  custom 
is  said  to  have  come  from  England  and  all  records  that  I  have  seen  took 
place  before  the  Revolution. 

Here  is  the  record  of  the  Shift  Marriage  recorded  in  book  of  Births 
and  Deaths  No.  1,  page  3,  North  Kingstown: 

“March  26,  1730 

“Then  Rebecca  Downing  being  on  the  highway  with  no  other  clothing 
on  but  a  shift,  took  Thomas  Eidred  for  her  husband  and  he  took  her  for  his 
wife  and  led  her  and  were  married  before  me. 

William  Spencer,  Justice  of  the  Peace.” 


Here  is  another  record,  presumably  in  North  Kingstown,  although  its 
location  in  the  records,  I  am  unable  to  give: 

“On  March  11,  1717  did  Philip  Shearman  take  the  Widow  Hannah 
Clarke  in  her  shift,  without  any  other  apparel,  and  led  her  across  the  high¬ 
way,  as  the  law  directs  in  such  cases,  and  was  then  married  according  to 
law  by  me. 

William  Hall,  Justice .” 


The  exact  place  for  the  marriage  must  be  in  a  street  where  three  towns 
meet.  Such  a  place  is  to  be  found  at  the  southwest  point  of  North  Kings¬ 
town,  where  North  Kingstown,  Exeter  and  South  Kingstown  meet. 
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FROM  A  POOR  BOY  TO  GOVERNOR 

L.  Rodman  Nichols 

#"TpHE  story  of  William  Gregory  reads  like  a  fairy  tale.  About  1879  he 
x  arrived  in  town,  a  young  man  of  about  thirty  years,  without  family  or 
money.  He  applied  at  the  Belleville  mill  for  any  kind  of  a  iob  and  was 
given  work  in  the  carding  room.  Gradually  he  fitted  himself  for  more  and 
still  more  responsible  work  and  rapidly  he  made  friends,  some  of  them 
influential  citizens. 

To  these  friends,  among  whom  was  Cyrus  Vaughn,  he  described  his 
invention  to  make  a  material  that  he  called  “cotton  worsted”,  an  entirely 
new  product  that  would  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  worsted  goods.  His 
friends  were  interested  and  they  helped  him  to  get  a  pattern  loom  which 
was  installed  in  the  old  brick  bobbin  mill  on  the  corner  of  Brown  street  and 
Hamilton  avenue  (later  known  as  Gregory’s  Mill).  His  experiment  proved 
successful  and  the  business  prospered. 

In  the  meantime,  he  married  Mr.  Vaughn's  daughter,  Harriet.  The 
couple  had  two  children,  Louise  and  Albert. 

1  he  Gregorys  owned  one  home  at  the  corner  of  Brown  and  Franklin 
streets  in  Wickford,  and  later  another  on  Hamilton  avenue  between  the 
bridge  and  the  Town  Hall.  The  latter,  still  known  as  the  Oaklands,  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  show  places  of  the  town.  The  Gregory  Block,  now 
housing  the  post  office,  was  built  by  Mr.  Gregory. 

His  popularity  and  fortune  grew  and  in  1899  be  was  elected  Governor 
of  Rhode  Island.  A  second  time  (1901)  he  was  elected  governor  but  his 
inauguration  never  took  place  for  he  died  suddenly  in  December,  1901,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-two. 

After  Governor  Gregory’s  death,  Oaklands  was  used  for  a  short  time 
as  the  first  Soldier  s  Home  in  Rhode  Island  and  was  managed  by  Jonathan 
Nichols. 

Gradually,  because  of  mismanagement  after  his  death,  the  manufactur- 
mg  business  established  by  him  dwindled  away  and  the  mill  was  aban¬ 
doned  about  1903. 

The  story  of  W llliam  Gregory  s  success  during  his  short  lifetime 
remains  an  inspiration  to  all. 
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GOING  TO  ’LECTION  IN  NEWPORT 

Abbie  Peckham  Gardner 


UNTIL  the  completion  of  the  marble  State  House  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island  had  two  capitals.  Providence  and  Newport.  In  the  latter  city 
a  short  session,  known  as  the  “May  Session"  of  the  legislature,  was  held 
each  year  in  Newport’s  ancient  state  capitol  to  seat  the  newly  elected  legis¬ 
lators.  These  May  sessions,  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Bravton,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  state  central  committee,  had  a  national  reputation. 

With  convenient  ferry  service  between  Wickford  and  Newport,  the 
custom  of  making  the  trip  across  the  Bay  to  see  the  new  legislators  take 
their  seats,  became  very  prevalent  in  South  County  among  its  pleasure- 
seeking  inhabitants. 

In  Newport,  the  annual  election  period  was  a  festive  occasion,  com¬ 
peting  in  interest  with  the  annual  County  Fair  and  even  with  Fourth  of 
July  celebrations. 

Receptions  were  held  for  legislators  and  their  friends  in  historic  old 
mansions,  where  lavish  refreshments  were  served.  There  were  plenty  of  wet 
goods  with  a  twang  to  be  had  for  the  convivially  inclined,  and  for  the 
street  urchins  there  were  the  stands  for  sale  of  toy  balloons  and  pink  lemon¬ 
ade.  It  was  said  that  many  staid  citizens,  who  never  imbibed  at  any  other 
time,  would  make  a  practice  of  drinking  to  the  health  and  success  of  the 
incoming  legislators,  often  to  their  own  embarrassment  and  discomfort. 
One  old  wag  in  North  Kingstown,  a  man  in  his  early  6o’s,  was  fond  of 
saying:  “No  need  to  get  drunk  going  to  ’lection;  why  I’ve  been  one 
hundred  times  and  never  got  drunk  yet.” 


and,  in  the  distance,  the  old  Wickford  Lighthouse. 

When  William  Gregory,  our  local  mill  owner,  became  Governor  and 
the  steamer  General  was  plying  between  Wickford  and  Newport,  there 
was  a  good-sized  delegation  of  South  County  people  who  made  the  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  the  May  session  of  the  legislature  in  Newport. 
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Among  the  number  was  a  young  man  who  was  an  employee  in  Go'sern- 
or  Gregory  s  woolen  null  in  Wickford.  As  the  steamer  pulled  up  to  the 
dock  at  Newport,  the  Wickford  man,  in  his  eagerness  to  be  the  first  on 
shore,  and  to  join  the  day’s  festivities  with  all  possible  speed,  leaped  from 
the  deck  of  the  boat  to  the  wharf,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  fell  directly  into  the 
arms  of  a  secret  service  man,  who  was  present  to  arrest  any  suspicious 
characters  or  pickpockets  who  might  be  following  the  crowd  into  the  city. 
In  vain  the  Wickford  man  protested  his  innocence,  and  begged  to  be  taken 
before  Governor  Gregory  for  identification,  but  to  no  a\ail.  He  was  taken 
to  police  headquarters  where  he  was  detained  for  the  duration  of  the  day  s 
■ceremonies.  Later  in  the  day,  the  Governor  visited  the  police  station  and 
identified  the  young  man  as  one  of  his  trusted  employees,  and  the  latter 
was  released. 

For  all  his  inconvenience  and  humiliation,  the  young  man  had  no 
redress,  but  he  simply  gained  a  dearly  bought  lesson  to  avoid  undue  haste 
and  enthusiasm  in  reaching  holiday  festivities. 

This  incident  occurred  on  the  last  occasion  that  the  legislature  con¬ 
vened  in  Newport. 


THE  WICKFORD  LINE,  THE  EOLUS 
AND  THE  GENERAL 

Edith  Mason  Dawson 

THE  WICKFORD  Branch  Railroad  Co.,  was  chartered  in  May,  1864 
for  the  purpose  of  making  connection  between  New  York  and  New¬ 
port  via  Wickford  and  Wickford  Junction.  The  name  was  changed  in 
January,  1870  to  Newport  and  Wickford  Railroad  and  Steamboat  Co. 
The  railway  was  located,  the  contract  let  and  in  March,  1870  ground  was 
broken  and  grade  commenced,  with  about  40  men  at  work  ’. 

Pending  its  completion,  the  steamer  Eolus,  during  the  summer  of 
1870,  carried  passengers  from  Newport  to  East  Greenwich  to  connect 
with  trains.  The  railroad  from  Wickford  to  Wickford  Junction  was 
opened  in  June,  1871?  and  the  Eolus,  with  Capt.  Keene,  commenced 
regular  trips  from  Wickford  Landing  to  Newport.  On  July  1,  she  car¬ 
ried  140  passengers  bound  from  New  York  to  Newport.  The  Eolus 
continued  to  run  until  May,  1892.  She  was  followed  by  the  Tockwogh 
(burned  at  wharf  in  Wickford,  April  11,  1893)  and  by  the  Whatcheer 
until  June,  1893,  when  the  General  was  purchased  and  put  on  the  route. 

The  General  continued  to  run  over  thirty  years,  making  her  last  trip 
in  the  summer  of  1925  when  the  route  was  abandoned  because  it  was  un¬ 
profitable.  Moonlight  sails  on  the  General  were  a  popular  form  of  di¬ 
version  for  many  years.  The  approximate  site  of  the  old  Landing  is  now 
owned  by  Perkins  and  Vaughn,  ship  builders,  not  many  rods  way  from 
the  famous  Saunders  Shipyard. 
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THE  SWEET  FAMILY 

Edith  Mason  Dawson 

JAMES  SWEET  came  from  Whales  to  this  country,  and  later  bought  a 
farm  on  Ridge  Hill  in  the  southern  part  of  North  Kingstown.  His  son 
Benoni  (or  Benony),  the  progenitor  of  the  famous  bonesetting  family, 
sold  two  acres  of  the  farm  in  1707  for  a  site  for  the  old  Narragansett  church. 
Benony  was  baptized  November  8,  1724  “at  the  Church  of  St.  Paul’s  in 
Narragansett  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  McSparran.”  He  was  a  regular  com¬ 
municant  of  the  church  and  officiated  as  a  vestryman  until  his  death  The 
church  record  states  that  on  “July  20,  1751,  Dr.  McSparran,  after  preachina 

his  funeral  sermon,  buried  Capt.  Benoni  Sweet  in  his  family’s  burvin^ 
place  and  in  his  90th  year.”  '  '  ^ 

His  will  was  written  by  Dr.  McSparran  on  May  30,  1745.  Its  interesting 
prologue,  typical  of  his  time,  is  quoted: 

n  “J>  Benony  Sweet  of  North  Kingstown,  Kings  County,  in  His  Majestcy’s 
Colony  of  Rhode  Island,  being  in  sound  health  of  body  and  of  perfect  mind 
and  memory,  but  calling  unto  mind  the  mortality  of  my  body,  knowing  it 

is  appointed  unto  all  men  once  to  die,  do  make  and  ordain  this  my  last 
will  and  testament. 

That  is  to  say  principally,  first  of  all,  I  give  and  recommend  my  soul 
to  the  hand  of  God  that  gave  it.  My  body  I  recommend  to  the  earth' to  be 
uned  with  decent  Christian  Buryal  in  the  cemetery  of  my  family  and 
ancestors  at  the  discretion  of  my  executor  hereafter  named,  nothing  doubt- 

“IS  I51*1-  at  r^e  general  resurrection  I  shall  receive  the  same  again  by  the 
Almighty  Power  of  God.”  J 

His  ability  as  a  natural  bonesetter  had  earned  for  him  the  title  of 
octor.  This  unusual  gift  was  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another 
for  over  two  hundred  years,  until,  in  the  i93o’s,  the  last  Dr.  Benoni  Sweet 
of  South  County  died. 

Job  Sweet,  who  moved  to  South  Kingstown  early  in  life,  was  another 
member  of  the  family  who  obtained  a  wide-spread  reputation  as  a  natural 
bonesetter.  During  the  Revolution  he  was  called  to  Newport  to  set  dis¬ 
located  bones  of  some  of  the  French  officers.  After  the  Revolution,  at  the 
request  of  Col.  Aaron  Burr,  he  went  to  New  York  to  restore  the  dislocated 
nip  bone  of  Col.  Burr  s  daughter,  Theodosia. 

1  Tj  S'VCCt  sa"^  that  uP°n  llis  arrival  he  "’as  ushered  into  the  most 
splendid  mansion  that  he  ever  saw.  It  had  been  planned  that  several 
surgeons  would  witness  the  operation.  But  the  doctor,  disliking  such  a  plan, 
went  to  Theodosia’s  room  with  her  father  before  the  appointed  time,  and 
asked  that  the  old  man  be  allowed  just  to  put  his  hand  upon  her  hip.  He 
quickly  set  the  bone  and  said,  “Now  walk  about  the  room."  To  her  own 
surprise  and  that  of  her  father  she  was  able  to  do  so. 
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THE  OLD  "HORNBEAM”  CHAPEL 
AT  LAFAYETTE 

Mary  Kenyon  Huling 

AT  THE  intersection  of  the  Victory  Highway  (Ten  Rod  Road)  and 
*  Swamptown  road  in  the  village  of  Lafayette  is  situated  The  Old 
Hornbeam”,  so-called  because  some  of  the  timbers  in  its  frame  are  of  the 
hornbeam  species  of  wood.  They  were  given  by  Nathan  Rathbun,  great 
grandfather  of  one  of  the  present  members  of  the  church. 

When  Lafayette  was  first  settled  and  for  many  years  thereafter  if  the 
residents  wished  to  attend  church  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  go  to  the 
Six  Principle  Baptist  Church  at  Stony  Lane  about  two  miles  northwest 
of  the  village,  dating  from  1665,  the  St.  Paul  Episcopal  Church,  which 
had  been  moved  to  Wickford  in  1800,  or  the  Calvinist  Baptist  Church 
at  Allenton.  The  majority  of  the  people  went  to  the  Stony  Lane  Church. 

In  the  year  1847  Elder  Preserved  Greene  came  to  the  village  and  held 
meetings  for  a  time  in  the  old  Lafayette  school  house.  Much  interest  was 
manifested  in  these  meetings  and  soon  a  Union  Free  Will  Baptist  Church 
was  formed.  The  school  house  was  used  for  a  meeting  place  for  a  while 
but  the  congregations  increased  so  rapidly  that  a  larger  meeting  place 
was  needed.  Plans  for  a  new  building  were  soon  underway,  subscriptions 
were  raised,  the  chapel  was  erected  in  1848,  as  a  Free  Will  Baptist  Church 
and  dedicated  in  June  by  the  Rev.  Augustus  Durfee.  The  Church  contin¬ 
ued  in  that  faith  until  1857  when  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Bellows,  an  Adventist 
from  Connecticut,  came  to  the  town  preaching  the  Adventist  doctrines, 
converting  many  to  the  new  faith.  At  a  business  meeting  of  the  church 
held  October  19,  1857,  thirteen  members  withdrew  from  the  church,  or¬ 
ganized  an  Adventist  Church  and  it  has  remained  in  that  faith  to  the 
present  time.  The  church  was  reorganized  on  November  16,  1869  and 
the  name  changed  to  Advent  Christian  Church.  Some  of  the  older 
members  accepted  the  Seventh  Day  Sabbath  faith  and  for  a  time  held 
their  services  in  the  chapel  on  Saturdays.  The  chapel  was  built  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road  and  stood  there  for  about  twenty-six  years. 

Robert  Rodman,  the  founder  of  the  Rodman  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  came  to  the  village  of  Lafayette  about  the  same  time  as  Elder 
Greene  and  purchased  the  mill  property  of  Albert  Sanford  on  December 
25,  1847.  The  mill  at  that  time  was  manufacturing  cotton  goods.  The 
property  had  passed  through  several  hands  and  seen  many  changes  since 
1800,  when  the  hrst  business  had  been  a  snuff  mill  and  later  a  tannery. 
The  present  mill  was  built  in  1877.  The  boarding  house  and  fourteen 
tenement  houses  were  built  soon  after.  In  the  spring  of  1874,  the  late 
Robert  Rodman,  desiring  to  build  a  home  on  land  where  the  “Old  Horn¬ 
beam”  stood,  offered  to  give  a  lot  across  the  road  in  exchange,  and  to 
move  the  building,  on  to  it.  The  offer  was  accepted,  the  chapel  was 
moved  to  its  present  location  and  enlarged  somewhat  at  this  time.  Dur- 
.  ing  this  period  the  population  of  the  village  had  greatly  increased  and  the 
membership  of  the  chuich  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  de- 
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cided  to  erect  a  new  building.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  benevolence 
of  Mri  Rodman  and  the  new  church  was  dedicated  April  15,  1883,  bear¬ 
ing  the  name,  Lafayette  Advent  Christian  Church. 

Although  the  worship  services  were  held  in  the  new  church,  the 
Sunday  School  was  held  in  -the  “Old  Hornbeam”  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  Tuesday  evening  prayer  service  has  been  held  there  down  through 
the  years.  Something  about  the  old  place  seems  to  give  a  feeling  of  near¬ 
ness  and  better  fellowship  to  those  meeting  there.  The  building  has  been 
improved  from  time  to  time  and  is  now  used  as  a  meeting  place  for  the 
several  organizations  of  the  church  and  is  one  of  the  older  landmarks  Qf 
the  village. 

A  story  is  told  of  how  Elder  Preserved  Greene  returned  some  years 
after  the  chapel  had  been  built  and  had  charge  of  the  preaching  service  one 
evening.  He  was  very  glad  to  meet  his  old  friends  again  and  told  them 
so  with  such  fervor  and  zeal  that  he  upset  the  desk  before  him,  over¬ 
turning  a  lighted  lamp  to  the  consternation  of  the  whole  gathering.  Some 
of  the  congregation  came  to  the  rescue,  others  in  their  fright  rushed  from 
the  building,  some  made  their  escape  through  the  windows.  The  speak¬ 
er’s  platform  at  that  time  was  at  the  front  of  the  room  near  the  entrance 
and  we  can  well  understand  the  terror  of  the  people  as  they  expected  the 
way  out  would  soon  be  in  flames.  Luckily,  the  oil  from  the  over-turned 
lamp  did  not  catch  fire,  order  was  soon  restored,  and  Elder  Greene  con¬ 
tinued  his  discourse,  telling  his  hearers,  perhaps  with  a  little  less  ardor, 
that  he  was  thankful  to  God  with  all  his  heart  and  soul  that  nothing 
serious  had  happened  and  that  he  was  still  glad  to  be  with  them. 


WICKFORD  COVE 

Abbie  Peckham  Gardiner 

I  know  a  tiny  placid  cove 

Where  shadows  race  and  run, 

And  myriads  of  diamonds  sparkle 
When  kissed  by  a  friendly  sun. 

If  anon  fierce  breezes  gather 
Its  bosom  rolls  and  heaves; 

It  tosses  foaming  white  caps, 

And  angry  sounds  it  breathes. 

But  be  my  cove  a  torpid  pool 

Or  when  it  growls  an  angry  sea, 

I  love  its  changing  whims  and  moods; 
Its  voice  is  always  sweet  to  me. 
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